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AS all young men, on their first outset in 
life, are in want of some experienced and 
friendly hand to bring them forward, and 
teach them a xnowledge of the world; I ‘think 
I cannot do the rising generation a greater 
service, than by directing the young man’s 
steps, and teaching him how to make his way 
among the crowd. “Twill suppose him already 
instructed in the principles of religion, and the 
necessity of moral virtues, (for without these 
he must be most unhappy) "and shall point out,. 
under distinct heads, the qualifications neces- 
sary to make him well received in the world; 
without which, he cannot expect to bear his 
part in life, agreeably to his own wishes, or the 
duty he owes to society: and, as Modesty i is 
the basis of a proper reception, I shall begia 
with that. 


—ne@ owr— 
MODESTY. 


True modesty more easily will gain the heart, 
Than all the tricks of impudence and art. 


Mopesty is a polite accomplishment, and 
generally a an attendant upon merit. It is en- 
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gaging, to the highest degree, and wins the 
hearts of all with whom we are acquainted. 
On the contrary, none are more disgusting, in 
company, than the impudent and presuming. 

Those who mistake genuine modesty, which 
is easily done, are apt to encourage in them- 
selves a bashful timidity; or, at length aban- 
doning that, to become pert and impudent. 
To prevent this, I would have you consider, 
that true modesty is the reflection of an hon- 
ourable mind, constantly impressed with a 
sense of propriety; and always shows itself in 
avoiding what might occasion merited censure. 
For this reason, a modest man is as much so 
when he is alone, as in company; and as sub- 
ject to blush in his closet, as when the eyes of 
multitudes are upon him. 

This kind of modesty, although opposed to 
mpudence, is perfectly consistent with a pro- 
per assurance. One who is under its influence, 
may, notwithstanding, perfectly possess him- 
self; and say and do indifferent things, with- 
out any uneasiness or emotion. This open and 
assured behaviour, is the natural consequence 
of a knowledge of the world; and, above all, 
of a fixed determination to do nothing incon- 
sistent with decency and honour. 

Every man ought to cherish and encourage, 
in himself, this modest assurance. A man 
without it, is liable to be made uneasy, by the 
folly, impudence, or ill-nature, of every per- 
son with whom he converses; and is lost to 
every sense of honour. You may be modest, 
and, at the same time, if you will, assured; as 
it is possible for the same person to be both 
impudent and bashful. We have frequent in- 
stances of this latter odd kind of mixture, in 
people of depraved minds and mean educa. 

A 
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tion; who, though they are not able to meet a 
man’s eyes, or pronounce a sentence without 
confusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest 
villanies, or most indecent actions. Such per- 
sons seem to have made a resolution, to de 
evil, in spite of themselves, ind in defiance of 
all those restraints which have been thrown 
in the way, by their natural tempers and in- 
clinations. 

There are no greater outlaws against good 
breeding, than those who voluntarily throw off 
the restraints of modesty; and, conscious of 
impudence, profess it, with an air of humour; 
thinking to carry off one of the most inexcu- 
sable faults, by saying, with a gay tone, “I put 
an impudent face upon the matter.” Ne man 
should be allowed the advantages of impu- 
dence, who knows he is impudent. If he 
knows it, he may as well be otherwise; and he 
ought to blush, when he sees he makes an- 
other redden; for, nothing can atone for the 
want of modesty; without which, beauty is 
ungraceful, and wit detestable. 

But, while I recommend modesty to your 
earnest attention, you are not to forget, that 
there is a false modesty, which is more perni- 
cious than impudence itself. One who pos- 
sesses it, has not the fortitude to resist the 
will or wish of another, although he secretiy 
disapprove it. He acts to gratify others, rather 
than himself; and is frequently betrayed into 
the most abandoned practices, without a single 
act of his own will.—Study to guard against 
this unmanly disposition, more destructive of 
peace, virtue, and honour, than the greatest 
vice. 

As nothing is more amiable, than true mod- 
esty, so nothing is more contemptible than 
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false. The former makes a man ashamed to 
do any thing that is repugnant to the rules of 
reason: the latter makes him ashamed to do 
any tt.ng that is opposite to the humour of his 
comp.wy: not only so, but it often restrains 
him trom doing what is just and Jandable. 
How despicable must you appear. in the eyes 
of all men of worth, and even in your own. if 
you sive way to this ridiculous habit! Instead 
of that firmness, which commands respect, you 
must descend to that cringing manner, which 
every one may find convenient, but no one 
can treat in any other way, than with con- 


tempt. 

Upaer the notion of modesty, you must not 
indulge yourself in a spiritless sheepishness. 
In this way, many have been lost to them- 
selves, their families, their friends. and their 
country. When aman has taken care to pre- 
tend to nothing, but what he can justly aim 
at, and can, without injustice to any other 
execute as well as others, it is even want of 
breeding or courage to be brow-beaten or el- 
bowed out of his honest ambition. Modesty 
must be an act of the will; and, if a man, after 
having fixed on any thing laudable, from an 
unmanly bashfulness, shrinks away, he ought 
not to be angry that another succeeds, and 
tnat the world approves. 

Modesty widely differs from an awkward 
bashfulness, which is as much to be con- 
ed, as the other is to be applauded. To 
ear simple, is as ill-bred, as to be impudent. 
A young man ought to be able to come into a 
room, and address the company, without the 
least embarrassment. 

A gentleman who is acquamted with life, 
enters a room with gracefulness and a.modest 
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assurance, addresses even persons he does not 
know, in an easy and natural manner, and 
without the least embarrassment. ‘This isthe 
characteristic of good breeding, a very neces- 
sary knowledge in our intercourse with men; 
for one of inferior parts, with the behaviour of 
a gentleman, is frequently better received than 
a man of sense, with the address and manners 
of a clown. 

Ignorance and vice are the only things of 
which we need be ashamed. Avoid these, and 
you may go into any company you will: not 
that I would have a young man throw off all 
dread of appearing abroad, as a fear of of- 
fending or being disesteemed, will make him 
preserve a proper decorum. Some persons, 
from experiencing the inconveniences of false 
modesty, have run into the other extreme, 
and acquired the character of impudent. This 
is as great a fault as the other. A well-bred 
man keeps himself within the two, and steers 
the middle vay. He is easy and firm in every 
company; is modest, but not bashful; steady, 
but not impudent. He copies the manners of 
the better people, and conforms to their cus- 
toms, with ease and attention. 

Until we can present ourselves, in all com- 
panies, with coolness and unconcern, we can 
never present ourselves well; nor will a man 
ever be supposed to have kept g good company, 
or ever be acceptable in such company, if he 
cannot appear there easy and unembarrasse 
A modest assurance, in every part of life, is 
the most advantageous qualification we 
possibly acquire. 

The man whio is ignorant of his own oe 
1s no less a fool, than he who is constantly dis- 
playing it. A man of understanding avails 
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himself cf his abilities, but never boasts of 
them; whereas, a timid and bashful man can 
never push himself in life, but will be always 
kept behind, by the forward and bustling. In- 
stead of becoming insolent, a man of sense, 
under a consciousness of merit, is more mod- 
est.. He behaves himself with firmness, but 
without the least presumption. Thus, manners 
are every thing: what is impudence, m one, 
is proper assurance, only, in another; for firm- 
ness is commendable, but an overbearing con- 
duct is disgusting. 

Forwardness being the very reverse of mod- 
esty, follow, rather than lead, the company: 
that is, join in discourse upon subjects, rather 
than start one of your own. If you have tal- 
ents, you will have opportunities enough of 
showing them, on every topic of conversation; 
and if you have none, it is better to expose 
yourself upon a subject of other people’s, than 
one of your own. 

But, be particularly careful not to speak of 
ourself, if you can help it. An impudent fel- 
ow intrudes himself, abruptly, upon all occa- 

sions, and is ever the hero of his own story. 
Others will colour their arrogance with “ It 
may seem strange, indeed, that I should talk 
in this manner, of myself; it is what I by no 
means like, and should never do, if I had not 
been cruelly and unjustly accused: but, when 
my character is attacked, it is a justice I owe 
to myself, to defend it.” This veil is too thin, 
not to be seen through, on the first inspection. 
__ Others, again, with more art, will modestly 
boast of all the principal virtues, by calling 
these virtues weaknesses, and saying they are 
so unfortunate as to fall into weaknesses. “ T 
cannot see persons suffer,’ says one of this 
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east, “without relieving them; though my 
circumstances are very unable to afford its 4 
cannot avoid speaking truth, though it is often 
very imprudent,” and so on. 

This angling for praise, is so prevailing a 
principle, that it frequently stoops to the low- 
est objects. Men will often boast of doing 
that, which, if true, would be ratber a disgrace 
to them, than otherwise. One man affirms 
that he rode twenty miles, within the hour: 
it is probably a lie; but, suppose he did, what 
thene He had a geod horse under him, and is 
a good jockey. Another swears he has often, 
at a sitting, drunk five or six bottles, to his 
own share. Out of respect to him, I will be- 
lieve him a har, for I would not wish to think 
him a beast. 

These, and many more, are the follies of 
idle people; which, while they think they pro- 
cure them esteem, in reality make them des- 
pised. 

To avoid this contempt, therefore, never 
speak of yourself, at all, unless necessity 
obliges you; and, even then, tale care to do it 
in such amanner, that it may not be construed 
into fishing for applause. Whatever perfec- 
tions you may have, be assured, people will 
find them out; but, whether they do or not, 
nobody wiil take them upon your own word. 
The less you say of yourself, the more the 
world will give you credit for; and the more 
you say, the less they will believe you. j 

As a further mducement to the acquisition 
of modesty, let me assure you, that it recom- — 
mends every talent that you would wish to 
possess. It heightens all the virtues that it 
accompanies; like the shades in painting, it 
raises and rounds every figure, and makes the 
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colours more beautiful, though not so glaring 
as they would be without it. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a 
uard, to virtue. It is a kind of quick and 
elicate feeling in the soul, which makes her 

shrink and withdraw herself from every thin 
in which there is danger. Nothing can re 
more to damp this amiable sensibility, than 
that kind of conduct, which seems indirectly 
to recommend a total disregard to it, as the 
perfection of breeding, which keeps a man in 
countenance, not because ke is innocent, but 
because he is shameless. 


eG om 


VANT DY 


Then, teach me, Heav'n, to scorn the guilty bays; 
Drive, from my breast, that wretched lust of praise. 


I now come to a point, of much less, but 
yet of very great consequence, at your first 
selting out. Be extremely upon your guard 
against Vanity, the common failing of inex- 

eriehced youth; but particularly against that 

ind of vanity, that dubs a man a coxcomb,— 
a character which once acquired, is indelible. 
It is not to be imagined, by how many different 
ways, vanity defeats its own purpose. .One 
man decides peremptorily, upon every subject, 
betrays his ignorance upon many, and shows a 
disgusting presumption upon the rest. An- 
other desires to appear successful among the 
women: he hints at the encouragement he 
has received, from those of the most distin- 
guished rank and beauty; and intimates a 
particular connexion with some one. If it is 
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true, it 1s ungenerous; if false, it is infamous: 

but, in either case, he destroys the reputation 
which he wishes to acquire. Some flatter 
their vanity, by little extraneous objects, which 
have not the least relation to themselves—such 
as being descended from, related to, or ac- 
quainted with people of eminent characters 
and distinguished merit. They tallk perpetu- 
ally of their grandfather such-a-one, their 
uncle such-a-one, and their intimate friend, 

Mr. such-a-one, with whom, possibly, they are 
hardly acquainted. But, admitting it all to be 
as they would have it; what then? Have they 
the more merit for these accidents? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, their taking up adven- 
titious things, proves their want ‘of intrinsic 
merit—a rich man never borrows. Take this 
rule for granted, as never failing, that you 
must never seem to affect the character in 
which you have a mind to shine. Modesty is 
the virtue which secures merited applause. 
The affectation of courage, will make even a 
brave man pass only fora bully; as the affec- 
tation of wit will make a man of parts pass for 
a coxcomb. By this modesty, I do nct mean 
timnidity, and awkward bashfulness. On the 
contrary, be inwardly firm and steady, know 
your own value, whatever it may be, and act 
upon that principle; but take care to let no- 
body discover that you do know your own 
value. Whatever real merit you have, other 
people will discover; and people always mag- 
nify their own discoveries, as they lessen those 
of others. 

If you wish to aspire to an exalted char- 
acter, remember, there is nothing more bane- 
ful to it, than a display of vanity. It always 
betokens a littleness of soul. The vain man 
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betrays his own consciousness of a want of in- 
herent worth, by valuing himself upon things 
which can neither evince worth, nor confer it. 
He estimates his horse, in proportion to his 
youth, strength, and beauty, not his trappings; 
et he measures his own claims to respecta- 

ilitv, not by the goodness of his heart, or the 
endowments of his mind, but by a fine suit of 
clothes, a magnificent house, splendid apart- 
ments, a bauble, a snuff-box, or a gold-headed 
cane. As soon as a man of this description is 
discovered, he loses respect. We cannot en- 
tertain an exalted opinion of a person, who 
has so mean an opinion of himself. If he pre- 
fer trifles to himself, we cannot be accused of 
injustice, should the same preference be adopt- 
ed by us. 

To be cured of this folly, you have only to 
witness when you see a person behave in this 
manner, what passes within yourself. When 
with all his vapouring pretensions to great- 
ness, he imagines himself rousing your ‘admi- 
ration, and securing your respect, does he not 
excite = contempt? You may take it for 
granted, were you to imitate his example, he 
would feel exactly as you now do. tt} you 
wish to secure admiration, endeavour to ob- 
tain it by excellence; which has this advan- 
tage, that it not only attracts the respect of 
the valuable part of mankind, but retains it. 
Vanity has its gratifications, but they are mo- 
mentary; and the misfortune is, the vain are 
much more likely to be tormented by neglect, 
than delighted with flattery and attention. 
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And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it, made enlargements, too. 


Or all the vices, there is none more crimi- 
nal, more mean, and more ridiculous, than 
Lying. The end designed by it, is very sel- 
dom accomplished; for lies are always discov- 
ered, at one time or another; and yet there 
are persons who indulge in this vice, who are 
otherwise of good principles, and have not re- _ 
ceived a bad education. 

Lies generally proceed from vanity, coward- 
ice, and a revengeful disposition, and some- 
times from a mistaken notion of self-defence. 

Some, unfortunately, through early habits, 
have acquired such a propensity to lying, that 
they cannot avoid it, even when it answers no 
purpose; nor can scarcely speak the truth, 
when it is their interest. Others who do not 
indulge in gross lies, are much addicted to 
what may be termed refined lying. They rep- 
resent the outlines of a fact, but give to ita 
colouring, calculated to leave a wrong impres- 
sion. This is a mode of lying more pernicious 
than the other, and equally disgraceful; and 
both are equally beneath any man who has the 
slightest claim to honour. 

But there is a kind of lies, which not only 
stamps the character with disgrace, but fixes 
upon it a charge of cruelty ;—I mean the ma- 
licious lie, told expressly to injure, and with- 
out any motive arising from necessity or self- 
love. 

He who tells a malicious he, with a view o! 
injuring the person of whom he speaks, may 
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gratify his wish, for a while, but will in the 
end, find it recoil upon himself. “As soon as 
he is detected (and detected he most certainly 
will be) he is despised, for the infamous at- 
tempt; and whatever he may say, hereafter, 
of that person, will be considered as false, 
whether it be so or not. 

If a man lies, shuffles, or equivocates, (for, 
in fact, they are all alike) by way of excuse 
for any thing he has said or done, he aggra- 
vates, rather than lessens the offence. The 
person to whom the lie is told, has a right to 
know the-truth, or there would have been no 
occasion to have framed a falsehood. This 
person, of course, will think himself ill-treat- 
ed, for being a second time affronted; for 
what can be a greater affront than an attempt 
to impose upon any man’s understanding? 
Besides, lying, in excuse for a fault, betrays 
fear; than which nothing is more dastardly, 
and unbecoming the character of a gentleman. 

There is nothing more manly, or more no- 
ble, if we have done wrong, than frankly to 
own it. It is the only way of meeting for- 

iveness. Indeed, confessing a fault, and ask- 
ing pardon, with great minds, is considered as 
a sufficient atonement. “ I have been betray- 
ed into an error,” or, “ I have injured you, 
Sir, and am heartily ashamed of it, and sorry 
for it,” has frequently disarmed the person in 
jured; and, where he would have been our 
enemy, has made him our friend. 

There are persons, also, whose vanity leads 
them to tell a thousand lies. They persuade 
themselves, that, if it-be no way injurious to 
others, it is harmless and innocent; and they 
shelter their falsehoods under the softer name 
of untruths, ‘These persons are foolish enough 
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to imagine, that if they can recite any thing 
wonderful, they draw the attention of the com- 
pany; and if-they themselves are the objects 
of that wonder, they are looked up to as ex- 
traordinary persons. This has made many a 
man see things, that were never in being, hear 
things that were never said, and achieve feats 
that were never attempted; dealing always in 
the marvellous. Such may be assured, how- 
ever unwilling the persons with whom they 
are conversing, may Be to laugh in their faces, 
that they hold them, secretly, in the highest 
contempt; for he who will tell a le thus idly, 
will not scruple to tell a greater, where his 
interest is concerned. 

There is another sort of lies, inoffensive 
enough in themselves, but wonderfully ridicu- 
lous: I mean those lies suggested by a mis- 
taken vanity, that defeat the very end for 
which they are calculated, and terminate in 
the humiliation and confusion of their author, 
who is sure to be detected. These are chiefly 
narrative and historical lies, all intended to do 
infinite honour to their author. He is always 
the hero of his own romances; he has been in 
dangers, from which nobody but himseif ever 
escaped; he has seen, with his: own eyes, 
whatever other people have heard or read of: 
he has had more bonnes, fort: mes* than ever he 
kkxnew women; and has ridden more miles 
post, in one day, than ever courier went in 
two. He is soon discovered, and as soon be- 
comes the object of universal contempt and 
ridicule. 

The prudence and necessity of often con- 
cealing the truth, insensibly seduces people to 
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violate it. It is the only art of mean capac)- 
ties, and the only refuge of mean spirits. 
Whereas, concealing the truth upon proper 
occasions, is as prudent and innocent, as tell- 
ing a lie upon any occasion, is infamous and 
foolish. 

But there is a species of lying, to which I 
must advert, the more pernicious, as it is the 
more common; I mean party-lying. I have 
often wondered to see men of probity, who 
would scorn to utter a falsehood for their own 
particular advantage, so readily countenance 
a lie, when it is become the voice of their fac- 
tion. How are-we to account for it, that men 
of honour, in their own concerns, should be- 
come notorious lars 1n their party? Is it pos- 
sible, they can think, that a he is dissipated, 
by the multitude of those who partake in it ?— 
that, though the weight of a falsehood is too 
heavy for the reputation of one, it grows light, 
when shared among many? It is true, that, 
though the junction and participation of a mul- 
titude, in a lie, cannot exempt them from the 
guilt, it may screen them from the shame of 
it; and this, with men of not very delicate 
minds, may be sufficient to confirm them in 
the practice. The lie does good at least to 
their party. But, whatever may be the motive, 
still it is lying; a shameful practice, to be dis- 
carded from every honourable mind. It is the 
most likely, however, to seduce even the lover 
of truth, and for that reason, requires to be 
the more vigorously guarded against. 

Remember, that, though truth be sometimes 
troublesome, it is always honourable. Ht has 
this advantage, too, it needs nothing to help it 
out. It is always at hand, sits upon our lps, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware 
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whereas, a lie is troublesome; it sets a man’s 
invention on the rack, and one lie needs a 
great many more, to make it good. It is like 
building on a false foundation, which con- 
stantly ‘stands in need of props, to keep it up; 
and proves, at last, more chargeable, than to 
have raised a substantial building, "at first, 
upon a solid foundation. Add to this, the liar 
is the last man to know that he is found out 

and is in deep disgrace, for years, before he is 
aware. 


—meGQou- 
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Short-sighted envy there maintains her post, 
Andshakes her flaming brand, and stalks around the coast. 


Now, that we are upon the subject of the 
creeping vices, let me caution you against 
Envy; which consists in feeling pained at the 
prosperity of another. This unhappy disposi- 
tion, if you encourage it, will do more to de- 
grade you, and render you wretched, than al 
the other passions and vices together. The 
envious man is In pain, upon all occasions that 
ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his 
life i is inverted ; and the objects which admin 
ister the highest satisfaction, to those who are 
exempt from. this passion, give the sharpest 
pangs to persons who are subject to it. Ali 
the perfections of their fellow creatures are 
odious :—youth, beauty, valour, and wisdom, 
are provocations of their displeasure. 

The condition of the envious man, cannot 
but be emphatically miserable. He is not only 
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incapable of rejoicing at another’s merit or 
success, but lives in a world where all man- 
kind are in a plot ayainst bis quiet, by study- 
ing their own happiness. Their reliefs show 
ibeir torments. They do not aim at rivalling 
the envied person, by honourable exertions, 
but cast dust in the eyes of their competitor, 
or trip up his heels in the race; and feast, 
with a rancorous rapture, on those blemishes, 
which the excellence that they envy, renders 
the more perceivable. 

Low minds are alrrost always the prey of 
this hateful passion; and to live above it, is 
the strongest evidence of an exalted under- 
standing. The mind that is conscious of its 
want of intrinsic merit, will be ever on the 
rack at the display of it in others; and will be 
sure to feel torment, on perceiving others in 
ener of any thing, on which it sets a 

igh value, but which it does not possess. 

ow people, in good circumstances, with 
fine clothes, and equipages, will insolently 
show contempt for all those who cannot afford 
as fine clothes, as good equipage, and who 
have not a their term is) as much money in 
their pockets. On the other hand, they are 
gnawed with envy, and cannot help. discover- 
ing it, at those who surpass them in any of 
these articles; which are far from being sure 
criterions of merit. They are, likewise, jeal- 
ous of being slighted; and consequently sus- 
picious and captious : they are eager and hot 
about trifles; because trifles were, at first, 
their affairs of moment. 

In a word, envy is certainly one of the 
meanest and most tormenting or all passions ; 
since there is hardly any body tnat has not 
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something for an envious man to envy; so 
that he can never be happy, while he sees any 
body else so. : 

Should you indulge this ignoble passion, you 
may bid adieu to all excellence; since it is its 
nature, to waste that energy in secret suffer- 
ance, which might have contributed to raise 
the character, had it been cherished by a geu 
erous disposition. 
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For, as refinement stops, from sire to son, 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run. 


Wrrnvout Goon-BrREEDING, every other 
qualification will be imperfect, unadorned, 
and, to a certain degree, unavailing. 

Good-breeding being the result of good 
sense and good nature, it is not wonderful, that 
people deficient in the one, should not be pos- 
sessed of the others. The modes of it, varying 
according to persons, places, and circum- 
stances, cannot indeed be acquired, otherwise 
than by time and observation; but the sub- 
stance Is every where and always the same. 

What good morals are to society in general, 
good manners are to particular soc‘eties, their 
bond and security. Of all actions, next to that 
of performing a good one, the consciousness 
of rendering a civility, is the most grateful. 

As learning, honour, and virtue, are abso- 
lutely necessary, to gain you the esteem of 
mankind, politeness and good-breeding are 
equally necessary, to make you welcome and 
agreeable, in conversation and common life. 
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Great talents, such as eloquence, the ability of 
a statesman, and a genius for the acquirement 
of the philosophical sciences, are above the 
generality of the world; who neither possess 
them themselves, nor judge of them rightly in 
others: but all people are judges of the lesser 
talents, such as civility, affability, and an 
obliging, agreeable address and manner; be- 
cause they feel their effects, as making so- 
ciety easy and pleasing. Good sense must, in 
many cases, determine good-breeding; be- 
cause the same thing that would be civil at one 
time, and to one person, would be quite other- 
wise at another time, and to another person. 
But there are some general rules of good- 
breeding, that hold true at all times, and in all 
cases. a: for example, it is always extremely 
rude to answer only Yes or No, to any body, 
without adding Sir, or Madam, according to 
the quality of the person to whom you speak. 
It is likewise extremely rude, not to give prop- 
er attention, and a civil answer, when people 
speak to you; or to go away, or be doing 
something else: for that convinces them that 
you despise them, and do not think it worth 
pour while to hear or answer what they say. 

need not tell you how rude it is to take 
the best place in the room; or to seize imme- 
diately upon what you like at table, without 
offering frst to help others, as if you consider- 
ed nobody but vourself. On the contrary, you 
should always endeavour to procure 11 the 
conveniences you can, to the people you are 
with. Besides, being civil, which is absolutely 
necessary, the perfection of good-breeding is, 
to be civil with ease, and in a gentleman-like 
manner. For this, you should observe those 
oeople, who excel in it. and whose politeness 
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seems as easy and natural, as any other part 
of their conversation. But, pray, remember 
never to be ashamed of doing what is right 
You would havea great deal ‘of reason to be 
ashamed, if you were not civil; but wh y 
reason can you have to be ashamed of bein 

civil; and why not say a civil and an Borate 
ihing, as easily and as naturally as you w oul 
ask what o’clock it is? This kind of bashful- 
ness, which is justly called, by the French, 
mauvaise honte,* is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a booby, who is frightened out of 
his wits, when people of fashion speak to him; 
and, when he is to answer them, blushes, 
stammers, can hardly get out what he would 
say, and becomes really ridiculous, from a 
groundless fear of being laughed at; whereas, 
a really well-bred man would speak to all the 
great men in the world, with as little con- 
cern, and as much ease, as he would spealx to 
you. 

These, some will say, are little things. It 
is true, they are little; but it is as true, too, 
that they are necessary things. As they are 
mere matters of usage and mode, it is no dis- 
grace for any one of your age to be ignorant 
of them; and the most compendious way of 
learning them, is, fairly to avow your igno- 
rance, and to ‘consult those, who, from long 
usage and experience, know them best. Goo 
sense, and good nature, suggest civility in gen- 
eral; but, in good- breeding, there are a thou- 
sand little delicacies, which are established 
only by custom; and it is these little elegan- 
cies of manners which distinguish a courtier, 
and a man of fashion, from the vulgar. The 


* Ill-timed shame—excessive bashfulness, 
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best bred people will always be the best re- 
ceived, wherever they go. Good manners are 
the settled medium of social, as specie is of 
commercial, life: returns are equally expected 
for both; and people will no more advance 
their civility to a bear, than their money to a 
bankrupt. 

We are all so formed, that our understand- 
ings are generally the dupes of our hearts; 
that is, of our passions; and the surest way to 
the former is throngh the latter; which must 
be engaged by the /eniores virtutes* alone, and 
the manner of exerting them. The insolent 
civility of a proud man, is (for example) if pos- 
sible, more shocking than his rudeness could 
be; because he shows you, by his manner, 
that he thinks it mere condescension in him; 
and that his goodness alone bestows upon you 
what you have no pretence to claim. He in- 
timates his protection, instead of his friendship, 
by a gracious nod, instead of a usual bow~ 
and signifies rather his consent that you may 
than his invitation that you should sit or walk 
eat or drink, with him. 

The reluctant liberality of a purse-proud 
man, insults the distresses which it sometimes 
relieves. He takes care to make you feel your 
own misfortunes, and the difference between 
your situation and his; both which he insinu- 
ates to be justly merited: yours, by your folly; 
his, by his wisdom. The arrogant pedant does 
not communicate, but promulgates his know- 
ledge. He does not give it to you, but he in- 
flicts it wpon you; and is (if possible) more 
desirous to show you your own ignorance, 
than his own learning. Such manners as 


* Milde: virtues. 
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these, not only in the particular instances 
which I have mentioned, but likewise in all 
others, shock that little pride and vanity, 
which every man has in his heart; and oblit- 
erate in us the obligation for the favour con- 
ferred, by reminding us of the motive which 
produced, and the manner which accompa- 
nied it. 

There can be no objection to this breeding 
which I recommend, from any great difficulty 
in its attainment. We seldom see a person, let 
him be ever so ill-bred, wanting in respect to 
those whom he acknowledges to be his supe- 
riors: all that I contend for, then, is the man- 
ner of showing it. The well-bred man ex 
presses it naturally and easily; while he who 
is unused to good company, expresses it awk- 
wardly. Study, then, to show that respect 
which every one wishes to show, in an easy and 
graceful way. Let me assure you, that | owe 
much more of the success which I have had in 
the world, tomy manners, than to any superior 
degree of merit or knowledge. JI desired to 
please, and I neglected none of the means. 
This, I can assure you, without any false mod- 
esty, is the truth. 

Yet, to be well-bred, without ceremony; 
easy, without negligence; steady and intrepid, 
with modesty; genteel, without affectation ; 
insinuating, without meanness; cheerful, 
without being noisy; frank, without indiscre- 
tion, and secret, without mysteriousness; to 
know the proper time and place for whatever 
you say or do, and to do it with an air of con- 
dition: all this is not so soon or so easily 
learned, as people imagine; but requires ob- 
servation and time. The world is an immense 
folio, which demands a great deal of time and 
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attention, to be read and understood as it 
ought to be. 

s to this good-breeding, a friend of yours 
and mine has very justly ‘defined it to be, the 
result of much good sense, some good nature, 
and a little self- denial, for the sake of others, 
and with a view to obtain the same indulgence 
from them. Taking this for granted (as I 
think it cannot be disputed) it is astonishing, 
that any body, who has good sense and good 
nature, can essentially fail in good-breeding. 
As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary, ac- 
cording to persons, places, and circumstances; 
and are to be acyuired only by observation and 
experience; but the substance of it is every 
where and eternally the same. Good man- 
ners, as I have already observed, are, to par- 
ticular societies, what good morals are to 
society in general—their security and their 
cement; and, as laws are enacted to enforce 
good morals, or at least to prevent the ill effects 
of bad, so there are certain rules of civility, 
universally implied and received, to enforce 
good manners, and punish bad. Indeed, there 
seems to me to be less difference, both between 
the crimes and the punishments, than at first 
one would imagine. The immoral man, who 
invades another's property, is justly han eed for 
it; and the il-bred man, who by his ill man- 
ners invades and disturbs the quiet and com- 
forts of private life, is, by common consent, as 
justly banished from society. Mutual com- 
plaisance, attention, and sacrifices of little 
conveniences, are as natural an implied com- 
pact between civilized people, as protection 
and nbedience, between kings and subjects: 
whoever, in either case, violates that compact 
justly forfeits all advantages arising from it 
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«or my own part, I really think, that, next to 
the consciousness of doing a good act, that 
of doing a civil one is the most pleasing: and 
the epithet which I should covet the most, 
next to that of Aristides, would be that of 
well-bred. "Thus much for good-breeding in 
general. I will now consider some of its va- 
rious incidents and modes. 

Solid knowledge, as I have often told you, 
is the first and great foundation of your future 
fortune and character; for I never mention to 
you the two much greater points of religion 
and morality, because J cannot possibly sus- 

ect you, as to either of them. But, remem- 

er, that manners must adorn knowledge, and 
smooth its way through the world. Like a 
great, rough diamond, it may do very well in 
a closet, by way of curiosity, and also for its 
intrinsic value; but it will never be worn, nor 
shine, if it be not polished. Be convinced, that 
there are no persons, so insignificant and in- 
considerable, that may not, some time or other, 
and in some thing or other, have it in their 
power to be of use to you; which they cer- 
tainly will not, if you have once shown them 
contempt. Wrongs are often forgiven, but 
contempt never is. Our pride remembers it, 
for ever. It implies a discovery of weaknesses, 
which we are much more careful to conceal 
than crimes. Many a man will confess his 
crimes, toacommon friend; but I never knew 
aman who would tell his silly weaknesses to 
his-most intimate one: as many a friend will 
tell us our faults, without reserve, who will 
not so much as hint at our follies. The latter 
discovery is too mortifying to our self-love, 
either to tell to another, or to be told of one’s 
self. 

Next to manners, are exterior graces of 
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person and address; which adorn manners, as 
manners adorn knowledge. To say that they 
please, engage, and charm, as they most in- 
disputably do, is saying, that one should do 
every thing possible to acquire them. The 
graceful manner of speaking is, particularly, 
what I shall always hollow in your ears, as 
Hotspur hollowed Mortimer to Henry IV.; 
and like him, too, I have a mind to have a 
starling taught to say, speak distinctly and 
gracefully. : 

In order to judge of the inside of others, 
study your own. Men, in general, are very 
much alike; and though one man has one pre- 
vailing passion, and another has another, yet 
their operations are much the same; and 
whatever engages or disgusts, pleases or of- 
fends you, in others, will, mutatis mutandis,* 
engage, disgust, please, or offend others, in 
you. Observe, with the utmost attention, all 
the operations of your own mind, the nature 
of your passions, and the various motives that 
determine your will; and you may, in a great 
degree, know all mankind. For instance; do 
you find yourself hurt and mortified, when 
another makes you feel his superiority, and 
your own inferiority,in knowledge, parts, rank, 
or fortune? You will certainly take ¢reat care 
not to make a person, whose good will, good 
word, interest, esteem, or friendship, you 
would gain, feel that superiority in you, in 
case you have it. If disagreeable insinuations, 
sly sneers, or repeated contradictions, tease 
and irritate you, would you use them, where 
you wished to engage and please? Surely not, 
and I hope you wish to engage-and please, al 
most universally. The temptation of sayinga 
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smart or witty thing, or bon mot, and the ma- 
licious applause with which it is commonly re 
ceived, has made people who can say them, 
and still oftener people who think they can, 
but cannot,and yet try, more enemies, and im- 
placable ones, too, than any one thing that I 
know of. When such things, then, shall hap- 
pen to be said, at your expense, (as sometimes 
they certainly will) reflect seriously upon the 
sentiments of uneasiness, anger, and resent- 
ment, which they excite in you; and consider 
whether it can be prudent, by the same means, 
to excite the same sentiments in others, 
against you. It is a decided folly, to lose a 
friend, for a jest; but, in my mind, it is not a 
much less degree of folly, to make an enemy 
of an indifferent and neutral person, for the 
sake of a bon mot. When things of this kind 
happen to be said of you, the most prudent 
way is to seem not to suppose that they are 
meant at you; but to avoid showing whatever 
degree of anger you may feel inwardly; and, 
should they be so plain, that you cannot be 
supposed ignorant of their meaning, to join in 
the laugh of the company, against yourself; 
acknowledge the hit to be a fair one, and the 
jest a good one, and play off the whole thing, 
in seeming good humour: but, by no means 
reply in the same way; which only shows that 

ou are hurt, and publishes the victory which 

ou might have concealed. 

In promiscuous companies, you should vary 
your address, agreeably to the different ages 
of the persons to whom you speak: it would 
be rude and absurd to talk of your courtships 
or your pleasures to men of certain dignity 
and gravity, to clergymen, or men in years 
but still you shou!d be as easy with them, as 
with others ; your manner only should be va- 
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ried; you should, if possible, double your re- 
spect and attention to them: and, were you to 
insinuate occasionally, that, from their obser- 
vation and experience, you wish to profit, you 
would aseaRTOny win their esteem; for flat- 
Oe if not fulsome and gross, is agreeable to 
all. 

In these companies, you must not be dis- 
couraged, and think yourself either slighted or 
langhed at, because you see others, older and 
more used to the world, easier, more familiar, 
and consequently rather better received in 
those companies, than yourself. In time, your 
turn will come; and, if you do but show an in- 
clination, a desire to please, though you should 
be embarrassed, er even err in the means 
(which must necessarily happen to you at first 
yet the will (to use a vulgar expression) wil 
be taken for the deed; and people, instead of 
laughing at you, will be glad to instruct you. 
Good sense can give you only the great out- 
lines of good-breeding: nothing but observa- 
tion and usage can give you the delicate 
touches, and the fine colouring. You will nat- 
urally endeavour to show the utmost respect 
to people of certain ranks and characters, and 
consequently you will show it; but the proper, 
the delicate manner of showing that respect, 
can be acquired only by time and observation. 

Another thing, which I most earnestly re- 
commend to you, in every part of the world 
where you may happen to be, is not only real, 
but seeming attention to whomsoever you 
speak, or. to whomsoever speaks to you. There 
is nothing so brutally shocking, nor so little 
forgiven, as a seeming inattention to the per- 
son who is speaking to you. 1 have known 
many a man knocked down, for (in my opin- 
ion) a much slighter provocation, than that 
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shocking inattention which I mean. I have 
seen many people, who, while you are speak- 
ing to them, instead of looking at, and attend 
ing to you, fix their eyes upon the ceiling, or 
some uther part of the room, look out of the 
window, play with a dog, twirl their snuff-box, 
or pick their nose. Nothing discovers a httle, 
futile, frivolous mind, more than this, and 
nothing is so offensively ill-bred: itis an ex- 
plicit declaration, on your part, that the most 
trifling object deserves your attention, more 
than all that can be said by the person who is 
speaking to you. Judge of the sentiments of 
hatred and resentment, which such treatment 
must excite, in every breast, where there 
dwells any degree of self-love; and I am sure, 
I never yet met with that breast, where there 
was not a great deal. I repeat it, again and 
again, (for it is highly necessary that you re- 
member it,) that that sort of vanity and self- 
love is inseparable from haman nature, what- 
eyer may be its rank or condition; even your 
servant will sooner forget and forgive a beat- 
ing, than any manifest mark of slight and con- 
tempt. Be, therefore, I beg of you, not only 
really, but seemingly and manifestly, attentive 
to whomsoever speaks to yon; nay more, talxe 
their tone, and tune yourself to their unison. 
Be serious with the serious, and gay with the 
gay. In assuming these various shapes, en- 
deavour to make each of them seem to sit easy 
upon you, and even to appear to be your own 
natural turn. This is the true avd useful ver- 
satility, of which a thorough knowledge of the 
world at once teaches the utility and the means 
of acquiring. 

I am very sure, at least I hope, that you 
will never make use of a silly expression, 
which is the favourite expression, and the ab 
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surd excuse of all fools and blockheads; “I 
cannot do such a thing,’ a thing by no means 
either morally or physically impossible. ‘J 
cannot attend long together to the same thing,” 
says one fool: that is, he is such a fool that he 
will not. It is ashame and an absurdity, for 
any man to say, that be sannot do all those 
things which are commonly done by all the 
rest of mankind. 

In mixed companies, with your equals, (for 
in mixed companies all people are, to a cer- 
tain degree, equal) greater ease and liberty 
are allowed; but they, too, have their bounds 
within bienseance.* ‘There is a social respect 
necessary: you may start your own subject of 
conversation, with modesty; taking great care, 
however, de ne jamais parler de cordes, dans 
la maison dun pendu.t Your words, gestures, 
and attitudes, have a greater degree of lati 
tude, though by no means an unbounded one. 
You may have your hands in your pockets, 
take snuff, sit, stand, or occasionally walk, as 
you like: but I believe you would not think it 
very bienseantt to whistle, put on your hat, 
loosen your garters or your buckles, lie down 
upon a couch, or go to bed and welter in ap 
easy Chair. These are negligences and free- 
doms, which one can take only when quite 
alone: they are injurious to superiors, shock- 
ing and offensive to equals, brutal and insult- 
ing to inferiors. That easiness of carriage 
and behaviour, which is exceedingly engaging 
widely differs from negligence and inatten- 
tion; and by no means implies that one may 
do whatever one pleases: it only means, that 


* Decency—decorum. 

t Never to speak of ropes, in the house of one who has 
been hung; never to distress the afflicted 

$ Decorous. 
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one is not to be stiff, formal, embarrassed, dis 

concerted, and ashamed, like country bump 

kins, and ‘people who have never been in good 
company; but it requires great attention to 
les bienseances, and a scrupulous observation 
of them: whatever one cought to do, is to be 
done with ease and unconcern; whatever is 
improper, must not be done at all. But exam- 
ple explains things best; and I will puta pretty 
strong case. Suppose you and me alone to- 
gether; { believe you will allow that I have 
as ood aright to unlimited freedom in your 
company, as either you or I can possibly have 
in any other; and I am apt to believe, too, that 
you would indulge me in that freedom as far 
as any body would. But, notwithstanding this, 
do you imagine that I should think there were 
no bounds to that freedom? I assure you, I 
should not think so; and | take myself to be 
as much tied down by a certain degree of good 
manners, to you, as by other degrees of them 
to other people. Were I to show you, by a 
manifest inattention to what you said to me, 
that I was thinking of something clse, the 
whole time; were I to yawn extremely, or 
snore, in your company, | should think that I 
behaved myself to you like a beast; and should 
not expect that you would care to frequent 
me.—In mixed companies, also, different ages 
and sexes are to be differently addressed. Men 
of acertain age, gravity, and dignity, justly 
expect, from young people, a deer ee of defer- 
ence and regard. You should be full as easy 
with them, as with people of your own years: 
but your manner must be different; more re- 
rpect must be implied; and it 1s not amiss te 
insinuate, that from ther you expect to learn 

It flatters and comforts age, for not being-ab! > 

to take a part in the joy and tifter of youth. 
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To women, you should always address your 
self with great respect and attention; their 
sex is entitled to it, and it is among the ‘duties 
of dienseance : at the same time, that respect is 
very properly and very agreeably mixed with 
a degree of enjouement,* if you have it. > 

Another important point of des bienseances, 
seldom enough attended to, is, not to run your 
own present humour and disposition, indis- 
criminately against every body: but to observe 
and conform to theirs. For example: if you 
happened to be in high good humour, and a 
flow ef spirits, would you go and sing a Font 
neuf,t or cut a caper, to a la marechale de 
Coigny, the Pope’s nuncio, or the Abbe Sallier, 
or to any person of natural gray*ty and melan- 
choly, or who at that time should be in grief? 
I believe not: as, on the other hand, T sup- 
pose, that, if you were in low spirits, or real 
grief, you would not choose to bewail your 
situation with Madame Blot. If you cannot 
command your present humour and disposi- 
tion, single out those to converse with, who 
happen to be in a humour the nearest to your 
own. 

Peremptoriness and decision, in young peo- 
ple, is contraire aux bienseances : -t they should 
seldcm seem to assert, and always use some 
mitigating expression, which softens the man- 
ner, ‘without giving up, or even weakening the 
thing. People of more age and experience 
expect, and are entitled to, that degree of de- 
ference. 

Compose your countenance to an air of gen- 


be ag 3 

t New Bridge: the nme cf a song, then fashionable at 
aris. 
{ Contrary xo decency. 
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tleness and douceur ;* use some expressions of 
diffidence of your own opinion, and deference 
to other people’s; such as, If I might be per- 
mitted to say—Is it not rather so? At least, I 
have the greatest reason to be diffident of my- 
self.—Such mitigating, engaging words, do by 
no means weaken your argument; but, on the 
contrary, male it more powerful, by making 
it more pleasing. If it be a quick and hasty 
manner of speaking, that people mistake for 
decided and peremptory, prevent their mis- 
takes, for the future, by speaking more delibe- 
rately, and using a softer tone of voice: as, in 
this case, you are free from the guilt, be free 
also from the suspicion. Mankind, as I have 
often told you, are governed more by appear- 
ances, than by realities: and, with regard to 
opinion, one had better be really rough and 
hard, with the appearance of gentleness and 
softness, than just the reverse. Few people 
have penetration enough to discover, attention 
encagh to observe, or even concern enough to 
examine, beyond the exterior; they take their 
notions frem the surface, and go no deeper; 
they commend, as the gentlest and best na- 
tured man in the world, that man who has the 
most engaging exterior manner, though pos- 
sibly they have been but oncein his company. 
An air, a tone of voice, a composure of coun- 
tenance to mildness and softness, which are 
all easily acquired, do the business; and, with- 
out further examination, and possibly witb 
the contrary qualities, that man 1s reckoned 
the gentlest, the most modest, and the best na- 
tured man alive. 

I must add another caution, which is, that, 
upon no account whatever, you put your fin- 
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gers, as too many people are apt to do, into 
your nose or ears. It is the most shocking, 
nasty, vulgar rudeness, that can be offered to 
company: it disgusts one, it turns one’s sto- 
mach. Wash your ears well, every morning 
and blow your nose in your handkerchief, 
whenever you have occasion; but, by the way, 
without looking at it afterwards. There should 
be, in the least, as well as in the greatest 
parts, of a gentleman, les manieres nobles. * 
Sense will teach you some, observation others: 
attend carefully to the manners, the diction, 
the motions, of people of the first fashion, and 
ferm your own upon them. On the other hand, 
observe a little those of the vulgar, in order to 
avoid them: for, though the things which they 
say or do, may be the same, the manner 1s 
always totally different; and, in that, and no- 
thing else, consists the characteristic of a man 
of fashion. The lowest peasant speaks, moves, 
dresses, eats and drinks, as much as a man of 
the first fashion; but does them all quite Jif- 
“erently; so that, by doing and saying most 
things in a manner opposite to that-of the vul- 
gar, you have a great chance of doing and 
saying them right. There are gradations in 
awkwardness and vulgarism, as there are in 
every thing else. But good-breeding consists 
in more than merely not being ill-bred. To 
return a bow, speak when you are spoken to. 
and say nothing rude, are such negative acts 
of good-breeding, that they are little more 
than not being a brute Would it not be a 
very poor commendation of any man’s cleanli- 
ness, to say that he was not offensive? If we 
wish for the good will and esteem of our ac- 
quaintance, our good-breeding must be active 
cheerful, ofiicious, and seducing. 


—e 
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For example, should you invite any one to 
dine or sup with you, recollect whether ever 
‘you had observed him to prefer one thing to 
another, and endeavour to procure that thing: 
when at table, say, “‘ At such a time, I think 
you seemed to give this dish a preference, | 
therefore ordered it.” ‘‘ This is the wine I 
observed you best like, I have therefore been 
at some pains to procure it.” Trifling as these 
things may appear, they prove an attention to 
the person to whom they are said; and, as 
attention in trifles is the test of respect, the 
compliment. will not be lost. 

I need only refer you to your own breast. 
How have these little attentions, when shown 
you by others, flattered that self-love from 
which no man is free? They incline and at- 
tach us to that person, and prejudice us after- 
wards in favour of all that he says or does. 
The declarations of the women, in a great de- 
gree, stamp a man’s reputation, of being 
either ill or well bred. You must then, in a 
manner, overwhelm them with these atten- 
tions; they are used to them, and naturally 
expect them, and to do them justice, they are 
seldom lost upon them. You must be sedu- 
lous to wait upon them, pick up with alacrity 
any thing they drop, and be very officious in 
procuring their carriages or their chairs, in 
public places; be blind to what you should not 
see, and deaf to what you should not hear. 
Opportunities of showing these attentions are 
continually presenting themselves; hut, in case 
they should not, you must study to create 
them. 

It is eood-breeding, alone, that can prepos- 
sess people in your favour, at first sight; more 
time being necessary to discover greater tal- 
ents. This good-breeding, you know, does 
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not consist in low bows and formal ceremony, 
but in an easy, civil, and respectful behaviour. 
You will therefore take care, to answer with 
complaisance, when you are spoken, to; to 
place yourself at the lower end of the table, 
unless bid to go higher; not to eat awkwardly 
or dirtily; not to sit when others stand: and 
to do all this with an air of complaisance, and 
not with a grave, sour look, as if you did it ail 
unwillingly. I do not mean a silly, insipid 
smile, that fools have, when they would be 
civil; but an air of sensible good humour. I 
hardly know any thing so difficult to attain, or 
so necessary to possess, as perfect good-breed- 
ing; which is equally inconsistent with a stiff 
formality, an impertinent forwardness, and an 
awkward bashfulness. A little ceremony is 
otten necessary; a certain degree of firmness 
is absolutely so; and an outward modesty is 
extremely becoming; the knowledge of the 
world, and your own observations, must, and 
alone can, tell you the proper quantities of 
each. It is the compound result of different 
things: a complaisance, a flexibility, but not a 
servility of manners: an air of softness in the 
countenance, gesture, and expression; equal- 
ly, whether you concur or differ with the per- 
son you converse with. Observe those care 
fully who have that. douceur,* which charms 
you and others; and your own good sense will 
soon enable you to discover the different 1n- 
eredients of which it is composed. You must 
be more particularly attentive to this dowcewr, 
whevever you are obliged to refuse what is 
asked of you, or to say what in itself cannot 
be very agreeable to those to whom you say 
it. It is then the necessary gilding of a disa~ 
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greeable pill. L’aimable* consists in a thou- 
sand of these little things ageregately. It is 
the suaviter in modo,t+ fikcad have so often 
recommended to you. 

A man of the best parts, and the greatest 
learning, if he does not know the world by his 
own experience and observation, will be very 
absurd, and consequently very unwelcome, in 
company. He may say very good things; but 
they will probably be so ill-timed, misplaced 
or improperly addressed, that he had mucn 
better hold his tongue. Full of his own mat- 

_ter, and uninformed of, or inattentive to the 
particular circumstances and situations of the 
company, he vents it indiscriminately; he puts 
some people out of countenance; he shocks 
others: and frightens all, who dread what may 
come out next. The most general rule that I 
can give you for the world, and of which your 
experience will convince you of the truth, is, 
never to give the tone to the company, but to 
tale it from them; and to labour more to put 
them in conceit with themselves, than to make 
them admire you. Those whom you can make 
to like themselves better, will, I promise you, 
like you very well. 

Address and manners, with weak persons, 
who are actually three-fourths of the world, 
are every thing; and even people of the best 
understanding, are taken in by them. Where 
the heart is not won, and the eye pleased, the 
mind will seldom be on our side. ‘ 

Do not forget, that the desire of pleasing 
makes a man agreeable, or unwelcome, to 
those with whom he converses, according to 
the motive from which that inclination seems 
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to flow. If your concern for pleasing others, 
arise from an innate benevolence, it never 
fails of success; if, from vanity to excel, its 
disappointment is no less certain. What we 
call an agreeable man, is he who is endowed 
with a natural bent to do acceptable things 
from the delight he takes in them, merely as 
such; and the affectation of that character, is 
what constitutes a fop. Under one of these 
eharacters you must make your future figure, 
and it remains with yourself to make the 
choice. 

Avoir du monde* is,in my opinion, a very 
just and happy expression, for having address, 
and manners, and for knowing how to behave 
propeer’: in all companies. Without them, the 

est parts are inefficient, civility is absurd, 
and freedom offensive. A profound student, 
rusting in his cell at Oxford or Cambridge, 
will reason admirably well upon the nature 
of man; will profoundly analyse the head, the 
heart, the reason, the will, the passions, the 
senses, the sentiments, and all those subdivi- 
sions of we know not what; and yet, wnfor- 
tunately, he knows nothing of man: for he 
has not lived with him; and is ignorant of all 
the various modes, habits, prejudices, and 
tastes, that always influence and often Jeter- 
mine him. He views man, as he does colours 
in Sir Isaac Newton’s prism, where only cap- 
ital ones are seen; but an experienced dyer 
knows all their various shades and gradations, 
together with the result of their several mix- 
tures. Few men are of one plain, decided 
colour: most are mixed, shaded, and blended; 
and vary as much, in different situations, as 
changeable silks do in different lights. The 
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man, gui a du monde* knows all this, from his 
own experience and observation: the clois- 
tered philosopher knows nothing of it, from 
his own theory; his practice is absurd and 1m- 
proper; and he acts as awkwardly as a man 
would dance who had never seen others dance, 
nor learned of a dancing-master; but who had 
only studied the notes, by which dances are 
now pricked down, as well as tunes. Strong 
minds have undoubtedly an ascendant over 
weak ones, as Galagai Marechale d’Ancre 
very justly observed, when, to the disgrace 
and reproach of those times, she was exe- 
cuted, on the charge of having governed Mary 
of Medicis, by the arts of witchcraft and ma- 
gic. But then, ascendency is to be gained by 
degrees, and by those arts, only, which are 
taught by experience and a knowledge of the 
world; for few are mean enough to be bullied, 
though most are weak enough to be bubbled. 
I have often seen people of superior, governed 
by people of much inferior parts, without 
knowing or even suspecting that they were 
so governed. This can happen only when 
those people of inferior parts, have more 
worldly dexterity and. experience, than those 
they govern. They see the weak and un- 
guarded part, and apply to it: they take it, 
and all the rest follows. 

This knowledge of the world teaches us, 
more particularly, two things, both of which 
are of infinite consequence, and to neither of 
whith nature inclines us; I mean the com- 
ma:.d of our temper, and our countenance. A 
ma” who has no monde} is inflamed with an- 
get or annihilated with shame, at every disa- 
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greeable incident: the one makes him act and 
talk like a madman, the other makes him look 
like a fool. But a man who has du monde, 
seems not to understand what he cannot, or 
ought not to resent. If he makes a slip him- 
self, he recovers it by-his coolness, instead of 
plunging deeper, by his confusion, like a 
stumbling horse. He is firm, but gentle; and 
practises that most excellent maxim, suaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re.* People, unused to 
the world, have babbling countenances; and 
are unskilful enough to show what they have 
sense enough not totell. In the course of the 
world, a nan must very often put on an easy, 
frank countenance, upon very pects | 
situations. This may, nay, must be done, 
without falsehood and treachery. It must go 
no farther than politeness and manners, and 
must stop short of assurances and professions 
of simulated friendship. Good manners, to 
those one does not love, are no more a breach 
of truth, than is “* your humble servant” at the 
bottom of a challenge: they are universally 
agreed upon, and understood to be things of 
course. They are necessary guards of the 
decency and peace of society: they must act 
only defensively; and then not with arms 
poisoned with perfidy. Truth, but not the 
whole truth, must be the invariable principle 
of every man, who hath either religion, honour, 
or prudence. Those who violate it may be 
cunning, but they are not able. Lies and per- 
fidy are the refuge of fools and cowards. 

In short, learnmg and erudition, without 
good-breeding, is tiresome and pedantic: and 
an ill-bred man is as unfit for good company, 
as he will be unwelcome in it. Nay, he is fulJ 
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as unfit for business, as for company. Make, 
then, good-breeding a principal object of your 
thoughts and actions. Be particularly observ 

ant of the behaviour and manners of such as 
are distinguished by their politeness, and en- 
deavour to imitate them; and be persuaded, 
that good-breeding is, to all worldly qualifica- 
tions, what charity is to all Christian virtues; 
it adorns merit, and often cover's the want of it. 


— BQ ou 


GOOD-NATURE AND GOOD- 
HUMOUR. 


Oh, blest with temper, whose unclouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ! 


No society or conversation can be maintain- 
ed in the world, without Goon-Narurg, or 
something that must resemble it, and supply 
its place. Good-breeding is properly good- 
nature, gracefully displayed; and without it, 
it is only a lind of artificial humanity. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in conversa- 
tion, than wit; and is certain to make its pos-~ 
sessor more beloved.. It gives an air to the 
countenance, more amiable and commanding 
than beauty itself; and makes even folly and 
impertinence supportable. There is nothing, 
therefore, that we ought more to encourage, 
in ourselves, or others, than this happy tem- 
perament of mind. 

Can any thing be more worthy of our la- 
bour, than to acquire a disposition to be pleased, 
and to place ourselves in a constant aptitude 
for the satisfactions of our being? Instead of 
this, you hardly see a man who is not uneasy, 
whose nature is not soured and rutied, in pro- 
portion to his advancement in the arts of life. 
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An affected delicacy is the common improve- 
ment we meet with, in those who have preten- 
sions to superior refinement. Such people are 
valetudinarians in society; and should ne 
more come into company, than sick people 
into the air. 

It is a wonderful thing, that so many per- 
sons, putting in claims to good-breeding, 
should think of carrying the spleen into com 
pany, and entertaining those with whom they 
converse, with a history of their pains, head- 
aches, and ill-treatment. This is, of all others, 
the meanest help to social happiness; and a 
man must have a very mean opinion of him 
self, who, on having detailed his grievances, 
is accosted by asking the news. Mutual good 
humour is a dress in which we ought to ap- 
pear, whenever we meet; and we ought to 
make no mention of ourselves, unless it be in 
matters wherein our friends ought to rejoice. 
There is no real life, but cheerful life; there- 
fore, valetudinarians should be sworn, before 
they enter into company, not to say a word of 
themselves, until the meeting breaks up. 

Whatever we do, we should keep up the 
cheerfulness of our spirits, and never let them 
sink below an inclination to be pleased. For- 
tune will give us disappointments enough, 
and nature is attended with infirmities enough, 
without our adding to the unhappy side of our 
account, by our spleen or ill-humeur. 

Study, then, to maintain a good-humoured 
and cheerful temper. Rather aim at cheer- 
fulness than mirth; at least, acquire a dispo- 
sition to receive and give satisfaction. With- 
out this, pretensions to breeding are unfound- 
ed; the Foes things that can be said or done, 
will make you only a very successful mimic 
of genuine good-breeding. 
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If you would have the thing, rather than the 
name, be assured you must struggle against 
every vicious propensity. Nothing but vice 
ought to ruffle the temper; as nothing but 
guilt can reasonably deprive us of a cheerful 
habit. None who live in a state of vice, can 
expect to be favoured with evenness and tran- 
quillity of mind. 

Do not suppose that I mean to make you 
gloomy, when I recommend a strict attention 
to your morals, as absolutely necessary to a 
respectable figure in-life. You know I am no 
stoic; but I am serious, when I assure you, 
that vice is an enemy to inward tranquillity ; 
and where tranquillity is not, it is impossible to 
appear, for any length of time, to adv antage. 

My object is to promote cheerfulness, not 
to suppress it. Carry with you, if you choose, 
into company, all the gaiety and spirits, but as 
little of the giddiness of youth, as you can. 
The former will charm; but the latter will 
often, though innocently, implacably offend. 
Inform yourself of the characters and situa- 
tions of the company, before you indulge in 
what your imagiation may prompt you to 
say. There are, in all companies, more wrong 
beads than right ones; and many more who 
deserve, than who like censure. Should you 
therefore expatiate in the praise of some vir- 
tue, which some in company notoriously want; 
or declaim against any vice, with which others 
are notoriously infected; your reflections. 
however general and unapplied, will, by being 
applicable, be thought personal, and levelled 
at those people. This consideration points out 
to you, sufficiently, not to be suspicious and 
captious yourself, nor to suppose that things, 
because they may be, are therefore meant at 
you. The manners of well-bred people, se- 
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cure one from those indirect and mean at 
tacks; but if, by chance, a flippant woman, or 
a pert coxcomb, lets off any thing of that kind, 
it is much better not to seem to understand, 
than to reply to it. 

Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokes, 
of most mixed companies, are local. They 
thrive in that particular soil, but often will not 
bear transplanting. Every company is differ- 
ently circumstanced, has its particular cant 
and jargon; which may give occasion to wit 
and mirth, within that circle, but would seem 
flat and insipid in any other, and therefore 
will not bear repeating. Nothing makes a 
man look sillier, than a pleasantry, not re- 
lished, or not Ginibraiecte: and, if he meets 
with a profound silence, when he expected a 
general applause, or, what is worse, if he is 
desired to explain the bon mot,* his awkward 
and embarrassed situation is easier imagined 
than described. 4 propost of repeating—take 
great care, never to repeat (I do not mean, 
here, the pleasantries) in one company, what 
you hear in another. Things, seemingly in- 
different, may, by circulation, have much 
graver consequences, than you would ima- 
gine. Besides, there is a general tacit trust, 
In conversation, by which a man is obliged 
not to report any thing out of it, though he be 
not immediately enjoined secrecy. A retailer 
of this kind is sure to draw himself into a 
thousand scrapes and discussions, and to be 
shily and uncomfortably received, wherever 
he goes. 
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Gracefulness of mien plays not an unimportant part, 
But opens soon a passage to the heart. 


4 

I must, from time to time, remind you of 
what I have often recommended; and of what 
you cannot attend to, too much;—be graceful 
in-your manners. The different effects of the 
sarne thing, said or done, when accompanied 
or deserted by graceful manners, is almost in 
conceivable. They prepare the way to the 
heart; and the heart has such an influence 
over the understanding, that it is worth while 
to engage it in our interest. From your own 
observation, reflect what a disagreeable im- 
pression an awkward address, a slovenly figure, 
an ungraceful manner of speaking, whether 
fluttering, muttering, monotony, or drawling ; 
an inattentive behaviour, &c. male upon you, 
at first sight, in a stranger, and how they pre- 
judice you against him, though, for aught you 
know, he may have great intrinsic sense and 
merit. Reflect, on the other hand, how much 
the opposites of all these things, prepossess 
you at first sight, in favour of those who enjoy 
them. You wish to find all good qualities in 
them, and are, in some degree, disappointed, 
if you do not. Observe, carefully, then, what 
displeases or pleases you, in others; and be 
persuaded, that, in general, the same things 
will please or dispJease them, in you. 

Next to good-breeding, is a genteel manner 
and carriage, wholly free from those ill habits 
and awkward actions, to which many very 
worthy persons are addicted. b 

A genteel manner of behaviour, how trifling 
soever it may seem, is of the utmost conse- 
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quence, in private life. Men of very inferior 
parts, have been esteemed, merely for their 
genteel carriage and good-breeding; while 
sensible men have given disgust, for want of 
it. There is something or oiher that prepos- 
sesses us, at first sight, in favour of a well-bred 
man, and males us wish to like him. 

There is a man whose moral character, deep 
earning, and superior parts, I acknowledge, 
dmire, and respect; but whom it is so impos- 

sible for me to love, that I am almost ina fever 
whenever I am in his company.* His figure ' 
(without being deformed) seems made to dis- 
grace or ridicule the common structure of the 
human body. His legs and arms are never in 
the position, in which, according to the situa- 
tion of his body, they ought to ‘be; but con- 
stantly employed in committing acts of hosti- 
lity upon the graces. Fle throws any where, 
but down his throat, whatever he means ta 
drink; and only mangles what he means te 
carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social 
life, he mistimes or misplaces every thing 
He-disputes with heat, and indiscriminately ; 
mindless of the rank, character, and situation 
of those with whom he disputes: absolutely 
ignorant of the several gradations of familiar 
ity or respect, he is exactly the same to his 
superiors, his equals, and his inferiors; and 
therefore, by a necessary consequence, absurd 
to two of the three. Is it possible to love such 
aman? No. The utmost I can do for him, is 
to consider him as a respectable Hottentot. 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes 

and actions, and a certain left-handedness, (if 
I may use that word) loudly proclaim low edu- 
cation, and low company. It is impossible to 
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suppose, that a man can have frequented good 
company, without having caught something, 
at least, of their air and motions. ‘A new-raised 
man is distinguished, in a regiment, by his 
awkwardness; but he must be impenetrably 
dull, if, in a month or two’s time, he cannot 
perform at least the common manual exer- 
cise, and look like a soldier. The very accou- 
trements of a man of fashion, are grievous in- 
cumbrances to a vulgar man. He is at a loss 
what to do with his hat, when it is not upon 
his head. His clothes ft him so ill, and con- 
strain him so much, that he seems rather their 
posones than their proprietor. He presents 
himself in company, like a criminal in a court 
of justice; his very air condemns him; and 
people of fashion will no more connect them- 
selves with the one, than people of character 
will with the other. This pare drives and 
sinks him into low company; a gulf, whence 
no man, after a certain age, ever emerged. 
However trifling a genteel manner may 
sound, it is of very great consequence towards 
pleasing i in private ‘life, especially the women; 
whom, one time or other, you will think worth 
pleasing: and I have known many a man, 
from his awkwardness, give people such a dis- 
like of him, at- first, that all his merit could 
not get the better of it afterwards: whereas, a 
genteel manner prepossesses people in your 
favour, bends them towards you, and makes 
them wish to like you. Awlxwardness can pro- 
ceed from but two causes; either from not 
having kept good company, or from not hay- 
ing attended foit. As for your keeping good 
company, I will take care of that; do you take 
cire to observe their ways and manners, and 
to form your own upon them. Attention is 
ebsolutely necessary for this, as indeed it is for 
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every thing else; and a man without attention 
1s not fit to live in the world. ° 

When an awkward fellow first comes into 
a room, he attempts to bow, and his sword, if 
he wears one, goes between his legs, and 
nearly throws him down. Confused and 
ashamed, he stumbles to the upper end of the 
room, and seats himself in the very chair in 
which he should not. He there begins play- 
ing with his hat, which he presently drops; 
recovering his hat, he lets fall his cane; and 
in picking up his cane, down goes his hat again: 
thus. it is a considerable time, before he is ad- 
justed. When his tea or coffee is handed te 
him, he spreads his handkerchief upon his 
knees, scalds his mouth, drops either the cup 
or the saucer, and spills the tea or coffee, in 
his lap. At dinner, he is more uncommonly 
awkward. There he tucks his napkin through 
a button-hole, which tickles his chin, and oc- 
casions him to make a variety of wry faces; 
he seats himself upon the edge of the chair, 
at so great a distance from the table, that he 
frequently drops his meat between his plate 
and his mouth; he holds his knife, fork, and 
spoon, differently from other people; eats with 
his knife, to the manifest danger of his mouth; 
picks his teeth with his forlx, rakes his mouth 
with his finger, and puts his spoon, which has 
been in his throat a dozen times, into the dish 
again. If he is to carve, he cannot hit the 
joint; but, im labouring -to cut through the 
bone, splashes the sauce over every body’s 
clothes. He generally daubs himself all over; 
his elbows are in the next person’s plate, and 
he is up to the knuckles in soup and grease. 
If he drinks, it is with his mouth full, inter- 
rupting the whole company with, “To your 
good health, Sir,” and, “ My service to you;’ 
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perhaps coughs in his glass, and besprinkles 
the whole table. Further, he has, perhaps, a 
number of disagreeable tricks; he snuffs up 
his nose, picks it with his fingers, blows it, 
and looks into his handkerchief, crams his 
hands first into his bosom, and next into his 
breeches. In short, he neither dresses nor 
acts like any other person, but is particularly 
awkward, in every thing he does. All this, I 
own, has nothing 1n it criminal: but it is such 
an offence to good manners and good-breed- 
ing, that it is universally despised; it makes a 
man ridiculous, in every company, and, of 
course, ought carefully to be avoided, by eve- 
ry one who would wish to please. 

From this picture of the ill-bred man, you 
will easily discover that of the well-bred. You 
may readily Judge what you ought to do, when 
told what you ought not to do; a little atten- 
tion to the manners of those who have seen 
the world, will make a proper behaviour ha- 
bitual and familiar to you. 

Actions that would otherwise be pleasing, 
frequently become ridiculous, by the manner 
of doing them. The worst bred man in Eu- 
rope, if a lady let fall her fan, would certainly 
take it up, and give it to her: the best bred 
man in Europe could do no more. The differ- 
ence, however, would be considerable: the 
latter would please, by doing it gracefully; the 
former wculd be laughed at, fer doing it awk- 
wardly. I repeat it, and repeat it again, ard 
shall never cease repeating it to you—air, 
manners, graces, style, elezancy, and all those 
ornaments, must now be chief objects of your 
attention; it is now, or never, that you must 
acquire them. 

Give all your motions, too, an air of douceur,* 
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which is direc*ly the reverse of their present 
celerity and rapidity. Will you call this trou- 
ble? It will not be half an hour’s trouble to 
you, in a week’s time. But, suppose it be; 
pray tell me, why did you give yourself the 
trouble of learning to dance? It is neither a 
religious, nor a moral, nor a civil duty. You 
must own, that you did it, then, singly to 
please, and you were right. Why do you wear 
fine clothes, and curl your hair? Both are 
troublesome: lank locks, and plain flimsy rags, 
are much easier. This, then, you also do, in 
order to please, and you do very right. But, 
then, reason and act consequentially; and en- 
deavour to please in other things, too, still 
more essential, and without which the trouble 
you have taken in those is wholly thrown 
away. You are by no means ill-natured, and 
would you, then, most unjustly be reckoned 
so? 

The manner of doing things, is often more 
important, than the things themselves; and 
the very same thing may become either pleas- 
ing, or offensive, by the manner of saying or 
doing it. Materiam superabat opus,* is often 
said of works of sculpture; where, though the 
materials were valuable, as silver, gold, &e. 
the workmanship was still more so. This 
holds true, applied to manners; which adorn 
whatever knowledge or parts people may 
have; and even make a greater impression, 
pon nine in ten of mankind, than the intrin- 
sic value of the materials. On the other hand, 
remember, that what Horace says of good 
writing, is justly applicable to those who 
would make a good figure in courts, and dis- 
tinguish themselves in the shining parts of life; 


* The workmanship surpassed the materials 
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Sapere principium, et fons.* A man, who, 
without a good fund of knowledge and parts, 
adopts a court life, makes the most ridiculous 
figure imaginable. He is a machine, little 
superior to the court clock; and, as this points 
out the hours, he points out the frivolous em- 
ployment of them. He is, at most, a comment 
upon the clock; and, according to the hours 
that it strikes, tells you, now it is levee, now 
dinner, now supper time, &c. The end which 
I propose by your education, and which, (if 
you please) I shall certainly attain is to unite 
in you all the knowledge of a scholar, with the 
manners of a courtier; and to join, what is 
seldom joined in any of my countrymen, books 
and the world. They are commonly twenty 
years old, before they have spoken to any one 
above their school-master and the fellows of 
their college. If they happen to have learn- 
ing, it is only Greek and Latin; but not one 
word of modern history, or modern languages. 
Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they call 
it: but, in truth, they stay at home all that 
time; for, being very awkward, confoundedly 
ashamed, and not speaking the languages, 
they go into no foreign company, at Jeast none 
good; but dine and sup with one another, only, 
at a tavern. -Such examples, I am sure, you 
will not imitate, but even carefully avoid. 
You will always take care to keep the best 
company in the place where you are, which is 
the only use of travelling; and (by the way} 
the pleasures of a gentleman are to be founr 
only in the best company; for, that riot, which 
low company, most falsely and impudently cas1 
pleasure, is only the sensuality of the swine, 


* To he wise, is the chief object, and the source of hap 
piness 
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You may also know a well-bred person, by 
his manner of his sitting. Ashamed and coun 
fused, the awkward man sits in his chair stiff 
and bolt upright, whereas the man cf fashion, 
is easy in every position: instead of lolling or 
lounging as he sits, he leans with elegance, 
and by varying his attitudes, shows that he has 
been used to good company. 

Take particular care, that the motions of 
your hands and arms be easy and graceful; for 
the genteelness of a man consists more in 
them than in any thing else. Desire some 
women to tell you of any little awkwardness 
that they observe in your carriage; they are 
the best judges of those things: if they are 
satisfied, the men will be so too. 

In short you cannot conceive how advanta- 
geous a graceful carriage and a pleasing ad- 
dress, are, upon all occasions. They ensnare 
the affections, steal a prepossession in our fa- 
vour, and play about the heart, until they en- 
gage it. 

Now, to acquire a graceful air, you must at- 
tend to your dancing : no one can either sit, 
stand, or walk well, unless he dances well. In 
learning to dance, be particularly attentive to 
the motion of your arms; for a stiffness in the 
wrist will make any man look awkward. Ifa 
man walks well, presents himself well in com- 
pany, wears his hat well, moves his head pro- 
perly and his arms gracefully, it is almost all 
that is necessary. 

There is also an awkwardness in speech, 
that naturally falls under this head, and ought 
to be, and may be guarded against ; such as 
forgetting names, and mistaking one name for 
another. To speak of Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, 
or You-know-who, Mrs. Thingum, What’s- 
her-name, or How-d’ye-call-her, is exceed- 
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ingly awkward and vulgar. It is the same, to 
address people by improper titles, as si for my 
lord; to begin a story, without being able to 
finish it, and break off in the middle, “with “TI 
have forgot the rest.” 

Our voice and manner of speaking, should 
likewise be attended to. Some mumble over 
their words, so as not to be intelligible; and 
others speak so fast, as not to be understood; 
and, in doing this, will sputter and spit in your 
face ; ; some “bawl, as if they were speaking to 
the deaf; others speak so low, as scarcely to 
be heard; and many put their face so close to 
yours, as to offend you with their breath. All 
these habits are horrid and disgusting; but 
may easily be corrected, with care. They are 
the vulgar characteristics of a low-bred man; 
or are proofs that very little pains have been 
bestowed upon his education. In short, an at- 
tention to these little matters, is of oreater 
importance, than you are aware of: many a 
sensible man, having lost ground for want of 
these little graces, and many a one, possessed 
of these perfections alone, having made his 
way through life, that otherwise “would not 
have been noticed. 

Be careful of contracting awkward habits, 
such as biting your nails, picking your nose, 
scratching your head, drumming ‘with your 
feet, coughing to clear your throat, sighing, 
&c.; all which are disgusting, to an extreme. 

These, and many other very disagreeable 
habits, are owing to mauvaise honte,* at peo- 
ple’s first setting out in the world. They are 
ashamed in company, and so disconcerted, 
that they do not know what they do, and try a 
thousand tricks to keep themselves in counte- 
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nance; which tricks afterwards grow habitual. 
Some put their fingers in their nose, otherg 
scratch their head, others twirl their hats; in 
short, every awkward, ill-bred body, has his 
trick. But the frequency does not justify the 
thing; and all these vulgar habits and this 
awkwardness, though not criminal, indeed, are 
most carefully to be guarded against; as they 
are great bars in the way of the art of pleas- 
ing. Rernember, that to please, is almost to 
prevail, or at least a necessary previous step 
to it. You, who have your fortune to make, 
should more particularly study this art. 
JMauvuise honte not only hinders young peo- 
ple from making a great many friends, but 
makes them a great many enemies. They are 
ashamed of doing the thing that they know to 
be right, and would otherwise do, for fear of 
the momentary laugh of some fine yentleman 
or Jady. Ihave been in this case, and have 
often wished an obscure acquaintance absent, 
for meeting and taking notice of me, when 1 
was in what I thought and called fine com- 
pany. I have returned his notice shily, awk- 
wardly, and consequently offensively, for fear 
of a momentary joke; not considering, as I 
ought to have done, that the very people who 
would have joked upon me at first, would 
have esteemed me the more for it afterwards. 
A rule is best explained by example. Suppose 
you were walking in the Thuillenes, with 
some fine folks, and that you should unexpect- 
edly meet your old acquaintance, little crooked 
Grierson; what would you do? J will tell you 
what you should do, by telling you what I 
would now do, in that case, myself. I would 
run up to him, and embrace him: say some 
kind things to him, and then return to my 
company. There, I should be immediately 
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atked: Mais quest ce que c’est donc que. ce 
petit sapajou, que vous avez embrassé si tendre- 
ment? Pour cela UVaccolade a été charmante ;* 
with a great deal more festivity of that sort 
To this, I should answer, without being the 
least ashamed, but en badinant:+ O! je ne 
vous dirat pas qui cest; cest un petit ami que 
je tiens incogmto, qui a son merite, et qui, a 
force @étre connu, fait oublier sa figure. Que 
me donnérez-vous, et je vous le presenterai ?t 
Then, with a little more seriousness, I would 
add, Mais d’ailleurs c’est que je ne désavoue 
jamais mes connoissances, a cause de leur état 
ou de leur figure. Il faut_avoir bien peu de 
sentiment pour le faire.§ This would at once 
put an end to that momentary pleasantry, and 
give them all a better opinion of me, than they 
had before. Pursue, steadily, and without fear 
or shame, whatever your reason tells you is 
right, and what you see is practised. by people 
of more exnerience than yourself, and of es- 
tablished characters, of good sense and good- 
breeding. - 
If people had no vices but their own, few 
would have so many as they have. For my 
own part, I would sooner wear other people’s 
clothes, than their vices; and they would sit 
upon me just as well. I hope you will have 
none; but if ever you have, I beg, at least, 


* But who is that little marmouset, that you have been 
embracing so tenderly ? That was a delightful hug! 

{ Playfully. 

t O! I won’t tell you who it is: he isa young friend, 
whom I keep unknown, who is a person of merit, and 
with whom, when one is acquainted, one forgets his ap- 
pearance.—But, what will you give me, if I introduce you 
to him? 

§ But I never disown my acquaintances, on account of 
their circumstances, or their appearance 1 should have 
very little feeling, were I to de so. 
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they may be all your own. Vices of adoption 
are, above all others, the most disgraceful and 
unpardonable. There are degrees in vices, as 
well as in virtues; and I must do my country- 
men the justice to say, they generally tale 
their vices in the lowest degree. Their gal- 
lantry is the infamous mean debauchery of 
stews, justly attended and rewarded by the 
loss of their health, as well as their character. 
Their pleasures of the table end in beastly 
drunkenness, low riot, broken windows, and 
very often, (as they well deserve) broken 
bones. They game, for the sake of the vice 
not of the amusement; and therefore carry 
it to excess; undo, or are undone by, their 
companions. 

As for the mauvaise honte, I hope you are 
above it. Your figure is like other people’s; I 
suppose you will take care that your dress 
shall be so too, and avoid any singularity. 
What, then, should you be ashamed of? Why, 
not go into a mixed company, with as much 
ease, and as little concern, as you would go 
into your own room? Vice and ignorance 
are the only things I know, of which one 
ought to be ashamed: keep but clear of them, 
and you may go any where, without fear or 
concern. Ihave known some people, who, 
from feeling the pain and inconveniences of 
this mauvaise honte, have rushed into the other 
extreme, and turned impudent; as cowards 
sometimes grow desperate, from the excess 
of danger: but this, too, is carefully to be 
avoided; there being nothing more ‘generally 
shocking, than impudence. The medium be- 
tween these two extremes, marks out the 
well-bred man. He fecls himself firm and 
easy, in all companies; is modest, without 
being bashful, and steady without being im- 
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pudent: if he is a stranger, he observes, with 
care, the manners and ways of the people the 
most esteemed at that place, and conforms to 
them, with complaisance. Instead of finding 
fault with the customs of that place, and tell- 
ing the people that the English are a thousand 
times better (as my countrymen are very apt 
to do) he commends their table, their dress, 
their houses, and their manners, whenever he 
sees occasion for commendation. This degree 
of complaisance, is neither criminal nor ab- 
ject: and is but a small price to pay for the 
good-will and affection of the people with 
whom you converse. As the generality of 
people are weak enough to be pleased with 
these little things, those who refuse to please 
them, so cheaply, are, in my mind, weaker 
than they. 

Do not mistake, and think that these graces, 
which I so often and so earnestly recommend, 
should accompany only important transac- 
tions, and be worn only /es jours de gala:* no; 
they should, if possible, accompany even the 
least thing that you do or say; for, if you ne- 
glect them, in little things, they will leave you 
In great ones. I should, for instance, be ex- 
tremely concerned, to see you even drink a 
cup of coffee ungracefully, and slop yourself 
with it, by your awkward manner of holding 
it; nor should I like to see your coat buttoned, 
or shoes buckled, awry. But I should be cut- 
rageous, if I heard you mutter your words un- 
intelligibly, stammer in your speech, or hesi- 
tate, misplace, and mistake in your narra- 
tions: and I should run away from you, with 
greater rapidity, if possible, than I should now 
run to embrace you, if I found you destitute 
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of all those graces, which I have set my heart 
upon making you one day, omnibus ornatum 
excellere rebus.* 


— BO Ou 
ART OF PLEASING. 


He who through the world desires to pass, with ease, 
Must learn the useful art—the world to please. 


Havine interwoven occasional remarks 
upon the Art or PLEAstNG, in some of my 
former letters, I shall now direct your atten- 
tion professedly to this subject. 

Althongh we generally agree as to what it 
is to be complaisant, it is hard to define it. I 
take it to consist in a respectful attention to 
others, adapted, in its degree, to the quality 
of the object. It is an enviable secret, pos- 
sessed by few, but which renders those few the 
favourites of mankind. 

lt isa very old, and very true maxim, that 
those kings reign the most secure, and the 
most absolute, who reign in the hearts of their 
people. Their popularity is a better guard, 
than their army; and the affections of their 
subjects a better pledge of their obedience, 
than their fears. ‘This rule is, in proportion, 
fully as true, though upon a different scale, 
with regard to private people. A man who 
possesses that great art of pleasing univer- 
sally, and of gaining the affections of those 
with whom he converses, possesses a strength, 
which nothing else can give him: a strength 
which facilitates and helps his rise; and which, 
m case of accidents, breaks his fall. Few 
people, of your age, sufficiently consider this 


* Accomplished in all things. 
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great point of popularity; and, when they 
grow older and wiser, they strive, in vain, to 
recover what they lost by their negligence. 
There are three principal causes, that hinder 
them from acquiring this useful strength; 
pride, inattention, and mauvaise honte. Of the 
first, I will not, I cannot suspect you: it is too 
much below your understanding. You cannot, 
and Iam sure you do not, think yourself su- 
perior, by nature, to the Savoyard who cleans 
your room, or the footman who cleans your 
shoes; but you may rejoice, and with reason, 
at the difference that Providence has made in 
your favour. Enjoy all those advantages; but 
without insulting people who are unfortunate 
enough to want them; or even doing any thing 
unnecessarily that may remind them of that 
want. For my own part, I am more upon my 
guard as to my behaviour to my servants, and 
others who are called my inferiors, than I am 
towards my equals; for fear of being suspect- 
ed of that mean and ungenerous sentiment, of 
desiring to make others feel that difference, 
which fortune has, and, perhaps, too, unde- 
servedly, made between us. Young people 
do not enough attend to this; but falsely ima 

gine that the imperative mood, and a rough 
tone of authority and decision, are indications 
of spirit and courage. Inattention is always 
looked upon, though sometimes unjustly, as 
the effect of pride and contempt; and, where 
it is thought so, is never forgiven. In this arti- 
cle, young people are generally exceedingly 
to blame, and offend extremely. Their whole 
attention is engrossed by their particular set 
of acquaintances, and by some few glaring and 
exalted objects of rank, beauty, or parts: all 
the rest they think so little worth their care, 
that they neglect even common civility to- 
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wards them. I will frankly confess, that this 
was one of my great faults, when I was of your 
age. Very attentive to please that narrow 
court circle in which I stood enchanted, I con- 
sidered every thing else as bourgeois,* and un- 
worthy of common civility. I paid my court 
assiduously and skilfully enough, to shining 
and distinguished figures, such as ministers, 
wits, and beauties; ‘but then I most absurdly 
and imprudently neglected, and consequently 
offended, all others. By this folly, I made my- 
self a thousand enemies, of both sexes; who 
though I thought them very insignificant 
found means to hurt me essentially, where I 
wanted to recommend myself the most. I was 
thought proud, though I was only imprudent. 
A general easy civility and attention, to the - 
common run of ugly women, and of middling 
men, both which I sillily thought, called, and 
treated as odd people, would have made me 
as many friends, as, by the contrary conduct, 
I made myself enemies. All this, too, was @ 
pure perte ;+ for I might equally, and even 
more successfully, have made my court where 
I had particular views to gratify. I will allow, 
that this task is often very unpleasant; and 
that one pays, with some unwillingness, that 
tfibute of attention to dull and tedious men, 
and to old and ugly women; but it is the low- 
est price of popularity and general applause, 
which are very well worth purchasing, were 
they much dearer. I conclude this head, with 
this advice: gain, by particular assiduity and 
address, the men and women you want; and, 
by a ‘universal civility and attention, please 
every body, so far as to have their good word, 
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if not their good will; or, at least, as to secure 
a partial neutrality. Know every one; and 
endeavour (as far as you can, with good con- 
science) to please every one; I mean exteri- 
orly; for, fundamentally, it is impossible. 
Modes and manners vary, in different places, 
and at different times: you must know them, 
and accommodate yourself to them. The 
great usage of the world, the knowledge of 
characters, is what you now want. 

The art of pleasing is a very necessary one 
to possess; but a very difficult one to acquire. 
It can hardly be reduced to rules; and your 
own good sense and observation, will teach 
you more of it, than I can. Do as you would 
be done by, is the surest method that I know 
of pleasing. Observe carefully what pleases 
you in others; and probably the same things 
in you will please others. If you are pleased 
with the complaisance and attention of others 
to you, depend upon it, the same complaisance 
and attention, on your part, will equally please 
them. Take the tone of the company that 
you ere in, and do not pretend to give it: be 
serious or gay, as you find the present humour 
of the company: this is an attention due from 
every individual to the majority. Do not tell 
stories in company; there is nothing more te- 
dious and disagreeable. If, by chance, you 
know a-very short story, and exceedingly ap- 
plicable to the present subject of conversation, 
tell it, in as few words as possible; and even, 
then, throw out that you do not love to tell 
sturies: but that the shortness of it tempted 
you. Of all things, hanish egotism out of your 
conversation, and never think of entertaining 
people with your own personal concerns, or 
private affairs: though they are interesting to 
you, they are tedious and impertinent to every 
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body else; besides, that one cannot keep one’s 
own private affairs too secret. Whatever 
you think your own excellences may be, do 
not affectedly display them in company; nor 
labour, as many people do, to give that turn 
jo the conversation, which may supply you 
with an opportunity of exhibiting them. 
they are real, they will infallibly be discover- 
ed, without your pointing them out yourself; 
and with much more advantage. 

Of all the various ingredients, that compose 
the useful and necessary art of pleasing, none 
is so effectual and engaging, as that gentle- 
ness, that dowceur* of countenance and man- 
ners, to which you are no stranger, though a 
swornenemy. Other people take great pains 
to conceal or disguise their natural. imperfec- 
tions. Some, by the make of their clothes, 
and other arts, endeavour to conceal the de- 
fects of their shape; women, who unfortu- 
nately have natural bad complexions, lay on 
good ones; and both men and women, upon 
whom unkind nature has inflicted a surliness 
and ferocity of countenance, do at least ail 
they can, though often without success, to 
soften and mitigate it: they aim at smiles, 
though often, in the attempt, like the devil in 
Milton, they grin horribly a ghastly smite. 
But you are the only person I ever knew, in 
the whole course of my life, that not only dis- 
dains, but absolutely rejects and disguises a 
great advantage that nature has kindly grant- 
ed. You easily guess that I mean couwnte- 
nance; for she has given you a very pleasing 
one; but you beg to be excused, vou wil not 
accept it; on the contrary, take singular pains 
to put on the most funeste,} forbidding. and 


* Softness, mildness. 
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unpleasing one, that can possibly be imagined. 
This, one would think impossible; but you 
know it to be true. If you imagine that it 
gives you a manly, thoughtful, and decisive 
air, as some, though very few of your coun- 
trymen do, you are exceedingly mistaken; for 
it is at best the air of a German corporal, part 
of whose exercise is to look fierce. 

Without the desire and attention necessary 
to please, you never can please. Nullum nu- 
men abest, si sit prudentia* is unquestionably 
true, with regard to every thing, except poet- 
ry; and I am very sure, that any man of com- 
mon understanding may, by proper culture, 
care, attention, and labour, make himself 
whatever he pleases, except a good poet. 

With a desire of pleasing every body, 1 
came, by degrees, to please some; and, I can 
assure you, that what little figure I have made 
in the world, has been much more owing to 
that desire I had of pleasing universally, than 
to any intrinsic merit or sound knowledge, of 
which I might ever have been master. 

The greatest favours may be done so awk- 
wardly and bunglingly, as to offend; and disa- 
greeable things may be done so agreeably, as 
almost to oblige. Endeavour to acqu:re this 
great secret. It exists, it is to be found, and 
is worth a great deal more than the grand 
secret of the alchymists would be, if it were, 
as it is not, to be found. 

The knowledge of a scholar, the courage of 
a hero, and the virtue of a stoic, will be ad- 
mired; but, if the knowledge be accompanied 
with arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and 
the virtue with inflexible severity, the man 
will never be loved. 

* No protecting power is wanting, if prudence be but 
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Civility, which is a disposition to aeccommo- 
date and oblige others, is essentially the same, 
in every country: but, good-breeding, as it is 
called, which is the manner of exerting that 
disposition, i is different in almost every coun- 
try, and merely local; and every man of sense 
imitates and conforms to that local good-breed- 
ing of the place which he is at. A conformity 
and flexibility of manners is necessary, in the 
course of the world; that is, with regard to 
all things which are not wrong in themselves. 
The versatile ingenium* is the most useful of 
all. It can turn’ itself, instantly, from one ob- 
ject to another, assuming the proper manner 
for each. It can be serious with the grave, 
cheerful with the gay, and trifling with the 
frivolous. Endeavour, by all means, sto acquire 
this talent, for it is a very great one. Do not 
mistake me, and think that I mean to recom- 
mend to you abject and'criminal flattery: no; 
flatter nobody’s vices or crimes; on the con- 
trary, abhor and discourage them. But there 
is no living in the world, ; without a complai- 
sant indulgence for people’ s innocent weak- 
nesses. 

All these engaging and endearing accom- 
plishments, are mechanical, and to be ac- 
quired, by care and observation, as easily as 
turning, or any mechanical trade. A com- 
mon country fellow, taken from the plough, 
and enlisted in an old corps, soon lays aside 
his shanbligg gait, his slouching air, his clum- 
sy and awkward motions, and acquires the 
martial air, the regular motions, and the whole 
exercise of the corps, and narticularly of his 
right and left hand man. ow so? Not from 
his parts, which were just the same before, as 
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after, he was enlisted; but either from a com- 
mendable ambition of being like, and equal to 
those with whom he is to live; or else from 
the fear of being punished, for not being so. 

If, then. both or either of these motives, change 
such a fellow, in about six months’ time, to 
such a degree, as that he is not to be known 
again, how much stronger should both these 
motives be with you, to acquire, in the utmost 
perfection, the whole exercise of the people 
of fashion, with whom you are to live all your 
life? Ambition should make you resolve to be 
at least their equal, in that exercise; as well 
as the fear of punishment, which most inevita- 
bly will attend the want of it. By that exer- 
cise, I mean the air, the manners, the graces, 
and the style, of people of fashion. 

There is one maxim which you cannot study 
too much ;—It is, suawitér in modo, fortitéer in 
re.* I do not know any one rule, so unexcep- 
tionably useful and necessary, in every part of 
life. I shall therefore take it for my text, to- 
day; and, as old men love preaching, and I 
have some right to preach to you, I here pre- 
sent you with my sermon upon these words. 
To proceed, then, regularly and 2 ten lias oa: iG 
I will first show you, my beloved! the neces- 
sary connexion of the two members of my 
text—suavitér'm modo, fortitér in re. In the 
next place, I shall set forth the advantages and 
utility resulting from a strict observance of 
the precept contained in my text; and con- 
clude with an application of the whole. 

The suavitér in modo, alone, would degene- 
rate and sink into a mean, timid complaisance 
and passiveness, if not supported and dignifie 
by the fortitér in re; which would also run 
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intoimpetuosity and brutality, if not tempered 
and softened by the swavitér in modo. How- 
ever, they are seldom united. The warm, 
choleric man, with strong animal spirits, des- 
pises the swuvilér in modo, and thinks to carry 
all before him, by the fortitér in re. He may, 
possibly, by great accident, now and then 
succeed, when he has only weak and timid 

eople to deal with; but his general fate will 

e, to shock, offend, be hated, and fail. On 
the other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks 
to gain all his ends by the swavitér in modo, 
only: he becomes all things to all men; he 
seems to have no opinion of his own, and ser- 
vilely adopts the present opinion of the pre- 
sent person; he insinuates himself into the 
esteem only of fools, but is soon detected, and 
surely despised by every body else. The wise 
man, alone, (who differs as much from the cun- 
ning, as from the choleric) joins the suavitér 
in modo with the fortitér in re. 

There is a bienséance,* also, with regard to 
people of the lowest degree: a gentleman ob- 
serves it with his footman, even with a beggar 
in the street. He considers them as objects 
of compassion, not of insult; he speaks to nei-~ 
ther, d'un ton brusque,t} but corrects the one 
coolly, and refuses the other with humanity. 
There is no one occasion in the world, in which 
le ton brusque is becoming a gentleman. In 
short, les bienséuncest are another word for 
manners, and extend to every part of life.— 
They are propriety; the Graces should attend, 
to complete them: the Graces enable us to do, 
genteelly and pleasingly, what les bienséances 
require to be done at all. The latter are an 
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obligation, upon every man; the former are an 
infinite advantage and ornament, to any man. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to 
command, your commands delivered suav ér 
in modo will be willingly, cheerfully, and con- 
sequently, well obeyed; whereas, if given only 
forlitér, that is brutally, they will rather, as 
Tacitus says, be interpreted, than executed. 
For my own part, if I bade my footman bring 
me a glass of wine, in a rough, insulting man- 
ner, I should expect, that, in obeying me, he 
would contrive to spill some of it upon me; 
and, I am-sure, I should deserve it. A cool, 
steady resolution, should show, that, where you 
have a right to command, you will be obeyed; 
but, at the same time, a gentleness in the man- 
ner of enforcing that obedience, should make 
it a cheerful one, and soften, as much as possi- 
ble, the mortifying consciousness of inferior- 
ity. Ifyou are to ask a favour, or even to so- 
licit your due, you.must do it suavitér in modo, 
or you will give those, who have a mind to 
refuse you either, a pretence to do it, by re- 
senting the manner; but, on the other hand, 
you must, by a steady perseverance, and de- 
cent tenaciousness, show the fortitér in re. 
The right motives are seldom the true ones of 
men’s actions, especially of kings, ministers, 
and people in high stations ; who often give to 
importunity and fear, what they would refuse 
to justice orto merit. By the suavitér in modo, 
engage their hearts, if you can; at least, pre- 
vent the pretence of offence: but take care to 
show enough of the fortitér in re, to extort, 
from their love of ease, or their fear, what you 
might in vain hope for from their justice or 
good nature. People in high life are hardened 
to the wants and distresses of mankind, as sur- 
geons are to their bodily pains: they see and 
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hear them all day long, and even of so many 
simulated cases, that they do not know which 
are real, and which not. Other sentiments 
are therefore to be applied, than those of mere 
humanity and justice. Their favour must be 
captivated, by the suavitér in modo: their love 
of ease disturbed, by unwearied importunity ; 
or their fears wrought upon by a decent inti- 
mation of implacable, cool resentment. This 
is the true fortitér in re. This precept is the 
only way I know in the world, of being loved 
without being despised, and feared without 
being hated. Itconstitutes the dignity of char- 
acter, which every wise man must endeayour 
to establish. 

It is not enough, not to be rude: you should 
be civil, and distinguished for your good-breed- 
ing. The first principle of this good-breeding, 
is, never to say any thing that you think can 
be disagreeable to any body in company; but, 
on the contrary, you should endeavour to say 
what will be agreeable to them. and that in 
an easy and natural manner, without seeming 
to study for compliments. There is likewise 
such a thing as a civil look and a rude look; 
and you should look civil, as well as be so; for 
if, while you are saying a civil thing, you look 
gruff and surly, as most country bumpkins do, 
nobody will be obliged to you, for a civility 
that seemed to come so unwillingly. If you 
have occasion to contradict any one, or to set 
him right from a mistake, it would be ve 
brutal to say, * That is not so; I know bet- 
ter;” or, “ You are out:” but you should say, 
with a civil look, “I beg your pardon, I be- 
lieve you mistake;” or, ‘If I may take the 
liberty of contradicting you, I believe it is so 
and so:” for, though you may know a thing 
better than other people, yet it is very shock- 
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ing to tell them so, directly, without something 
to soften it; but, remember, particularly, that, 
whatever you say or do, with ever so civil an 
intention, a great deal consists in the manner 
and the look, which must be genteel, easy, 
and natural; and is easier to be felt, than de- 
scribed. 

Civility is particularly due to all women; 
and remember, that no provocation whatso- 
ever can justify any man, in not being civil, 
to every woman; and the greatest man in the 
world would justly be reckoned a brute, if he 
were not civil to the meanest woman. It is 
due to their sex, and is the only protection 
they have, against the superior strength of 
yurs. Observe the best and most well-bred of 
the French people, how agreeably they insin- 
uate little civilities in their conversation. They 
‘think it so essential, that they call an honest 
and civil man by the same name, of honnéte 
homme; and the Romans called civility hu- 
manitas, as thinking it inseparable from hu- 
manity; and, depend upon it, that your repu- 
tation and success in the world, will, in a great 
measure, depend upon the degree of good- 
breeding of which you are master. You can- 
not begin too early, to take that turn, in order 
to make it natural and habitual; which it is 
to very few; who, neglecting it while they are 
young, find out, too late, when they are old, 
how necessary it is, and then cannot rightly 
acquire it. 

You will find, in most jong company, some 
people, who keep their place there only by a 
contemptible title enough: these are what: we 
call very good-natured fellows, and the French 
bons diables.* The truth is, they are people 
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without any parts or fancy; and who, having 
no will of their own, readily assent to, concur 
in, and applaud, whatever is said or done in 
the company; and adopt, with the same alac- 
rity, the most virtuous, or the most criminal, 
the wisest or the silliest scheme, that happens 
to be entertained by the majority of the com- 
pany. This foolish, and often criminal com- 
plaisance, flows from a foolish cause—the want 
of any other merit. I hope you will hold your 
place in company, by a nobler tenure; and 
that you will hold it (you can bear a quibble, 
I believe, yet) in capite.* Have a will and an 
opinion of your own, and steadily adhere to 
them; but, then, do it with good humour, good- 
breeding, and (if you have it) with urbanity ; 
for you have not beard enough, either to 
preach or censure. 

All other kinds of complaisance are not only 
blameless, but necessary, in good company. 
Not to seem to perceive the little weaknesses, 
and the idle but innocent affectations of the 
company, is not only very allowable, but in 
truth, a sort of polite duty. They will be 
pleased with you, if you do; and will cer- 
tainly not be reformed by you, if you do not. 
For instance, you will find, in every group of 
company, two principal figures; viz. the fine 

dy and the fine gentleman: who absolutely 

rive the law of wit and language, fashion and 
taste, to the rest of that society. There is al- 
ways a strict, and often, for the time being, a 
tender alliance, between these two figures. 
The lady looks upon her empire as founded 
upon the divine right of beauty; (and fully as 
good a divine right it is, as any king, emperor, 
or pope, can pretend to;) she requires, and 
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commonly meets with, unlimited, passive obe- 

dience.. The gentleman has an equally indis- 

putable title, in the department of courteous 
ehaviour. 

After all this, perhaps you will say that it is 
impossible to please every one. I grant it: 
but it does not follow that one should not 
therefore endeavour to please as many as one 
can. Nay, I will go farther, and admit that it 
is impossible for any man not to have some 
enemies. But this truth, from long experi- 
ence, I assert, that he who has the most 
friends, and the fewest enemies, is the strong- 
est; will rise the highest with the least envy; 
and fall, if he does fall, the gentlest, and the 
most pitied. 

There is no one creature, so obscure, so 
low, or so poor, who may not, by the strange 
and unaccountable changes and vicissitudes 
of human affairs, some way or other, and some 
time or other, become.a useful friend, or a 
troublesome enemy, to the greatest and the 
richest. 

By these means, you may and will very 
often be a gainer,—you never can be a loser. 
Some people cannot gain upon themselves to 
be easy and civil to those who are either their 
rivals, competitors, or opposers ; though, inde- 
pendently of those accidental circumstancess 
they would like and esteem them. They be- 
tray a shyness and an awkwardness in com- 
pany with them; and catch at any little thing, 
to expose them; so, from temporary and only 
accasional opponents, make them their per- 
sonal enemies. This is exceedingly weak and 
detrimental ; as, indeed, is all humour in bu- 
siness: which can be carried on, successfully, 
only by unadulterated good policy, and right 
reasoning. In such cases, 1 would be more 
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particularly, and noblement,* civil, easy, and 
rank, with the man whose designs I traversed. 
This is commonly called generosity and mag 
nanimity, but is, in truth, good sense and pol- 
icy. The manner is often as important as the 
matter, sometimes more so; a fayour may 
make an enemy, and an injury may make a 
friend, according to the different manner in 
which they are severally done. The counte- 
nance, the address, the words, the enuncia- 
tion, the graces, add great efficacy to the sua- 
vitér in modo, and great dignity to the fortitér 
in re; and consequently they deserve the ut- 
most attention. 

From what has been said, I conclude, with 
this observation—That gentleness of manners, 
with firmness of mind, is a short, but full de- 
scription of human perfection, on this side of 
religious and moral duties. 


ne @ ou 
CLEANLINESS OF PERSON. 


Fresh vigour to the health, a virtuous charm to love, 

Is given, by cleanliness, even to the gods above: 

Tn rags, a man, if clean, excites still less disgust, 

‘Than when, unshaved and filthy, to fine clothes he trusts 


No one can please, in company, however 
raceful his air, unless he be clean and neat in 
is person ; a qualification which comes next 

to be considered. 

Negligence of one’s person, implies not only 
an insufferable indolence, but an indifference 
whether we please or not. In others, it be- 
trays an insolence and affectation, arising from 
a presumption, that they are sure of pleasing, 
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without having recourse to those means which 
many are obliged to use. 

We need only compare our ideas of a female 
Hottentot and an English beauty, to be satis- 
fied of this truth. 

Beauty, without cleanliness, may excite 
love, but it cannot secure it. An indifferent 
person kept clean, will make more conquests, 
than a beautiful slattern. We look upon age 
itself, when clean, as on a piece of metal, kept 
bright and smooth, by wearing. 

In a word, cleanliness, as it makes us more 
agreeable to others, so it makes us easy in 
ourselves. It bears a strict analogy to purity 
of mind; pure and unsullied impressions are 
usually the first that are made on seeing per- 
sons remarkable for their cleanliness. hat- 
ever motives may induce people to neglect 
their persons, the consequences are, disgust 
and want of respect, in those with whom they 
associate, and in themselves, uneasiness and 
disease. 

He who is not thoroughly clean in his per- 
son, will be offensive to all with whom he con- 
verses. A particular regard to the cleanliness 
of your mouth, teeth, hands and nails, is but 
common decency. 

A foul mouth and unclean hands, are cer- 
tain marks of vulgarity: the first is the cause 
of an offensive breath, which nobody can bear, 
and the last is declarative of dirty work. One 
may always know a gentleman, by the state of 
his hands and nails. The flesh, at the roots, 
should:be kept back so as to show the semi- 
circles at the bottom of the nails; the edges of 
the nails should never be cut down below the 
ends of the fingers, nor should they be suffered 
to grow longer than the fingers. When the 
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nails are cut down to the quick, it is a shrewd 
sign that the man is amechanic, to whom long 
nails would be troublesome, or that he gets his 
bread by fiddling; and if they are longer than 
his finger ends, and encircled with a black 
rim, 1t foretells he has been laboriously and 
meanly employed, and too fatigued to clean 
himself :—a good apology for want of cleanli- 
ness, in a mechauic, but the greatest disgrace 
that can attend a gentleman. 
These things may appear too insignificant, 
to be mentioned; but, when it is considered 
~that a thousand little nameless things, which 
every one feels, but no one can describe, con- 
spire to form that whole of pleasing, I hope 
you will not call them trifling. Besides, a 
clean shirt and a clean person are as necessary 
to health, as to prevent giving offence to other 
pennies It is a maxim with me, which I have 
ived to see verified, that he who is negligent 
at twenty years of age, will be a sloven at 
forty, and intolerable at fifty. 
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On dress, most people lay out all they can— 
Some folks e’en say, “‘ the tailor makes the man.’’ 


Nearness of person, I observed, was as ne- 
cessary as cleanliness; of course, some atten- 
tion must be paid to your Dress. 

It must be confessed, that few things make 
aman appear more despicable, or prejudice 
others against him more strongly, than an 
awkward or pitiful dress. Had Tully himself 
pronounced one of his orations, witha blanket 
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about him, perhaps more people would have 
laughed at his dress, than have admired his 
eloquence. 

Jf there be absurdity in the fashion which 
regulates dress, it will discover more good 
sense, to conform, to a certain degree, than to 
resist and be pointed at as a sloven, or acquire 
a character for singularity; and the respect 
which we owe, both to others and to Re ch 
forbids us to be either slovenly or singular. 

In the first place, to neglect one’s dress, is 
to affront all the female part of our acquaint- 
ance. The women, in particular, pay an at- 
tention to their dress; to neglect, therefore, 
yours, will displease them, as it would be ta~ 
citly taxing them with vanity, and declaring 
that you thought them not worth that respect 
which every body else does: and, as I have 
mentioned before, as it is the women who 
stamp a young man’s credit, in the fashionable 
world, if you do not make yourself agreeable 
to the women, you will assuredly lose ground 
among the men. 

Dress, trifling as it may appear to a man of 
understanding, prepossesses, on the first ap- 
pearance, which is frequently decisive. In- 
deed, we may form some opinion of a man’s 
sense and character, from his dress. Any ex- 
cess, in following the fashion, or any affecta- 
tion in dress, whatever, argues a weakness in 
the understanding. 

There are few young fellows, that do not dis- 

lay some character or another, in this shape. 

ut a man of sense carefully avoids any par- 
ticular character, in his dress: he is accu- 
rately clean, for his own sake; but all the rest 
is for other people’s. He dresses as well, and 
in the same manner, as the people of sense 
and fashion in the place where he is. If he 
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dresses better, as he thinks, that is, more than 
they, he is a fop; if he dresses worse, he is un- 
pwdonably negligent: but, of the two, I would 
rather have a young fellow too much, than too 
litule dressed. 

Whatever the world, or even philosophers, 
have affected to say of dress, you may rest as- 
sured they do not think it a matter of so much 
indifference, as they pretend. Travel only a 
single day, with a slovenly garb, in the com- 
pany of a well dressed man, and you will be 
convinced of the truth of this remark. Con- 
sult your own good taste, therefore, in your 
dress. Let that be the glass, at which you 
shall adjust and fit your apparel. 

Dress yourself fine, where others are fine; 
and plain, where others are plain: but = 
care, always, that your clothes are well made, 
and fit you; otherwise they will give you a 
very awkward air. When you are once well 
dressed. for the day, think no more of it after- 
wards; and, without any stiffness for fear of 
disccmposing that dress, let all your motions 

@ as easy and natural, asif you had no clothes 
on at all. So much for dress; which I main- 
ee oS be a thing of importance, in the polite 
world. 


—OQouwe 
ELEGANCE OF EXPRESSION. 


When “list’ning senates hang upon thy tongue,’’ 
Thy wish for future honour’s surely won. 


Havrine mentioned elegance of person, 1 
will proceed to ELEGANCE or EXPRESSION. 

One or two qualifications, alone, do not 
complete the gentleman. It must be a union 
of many; and graceful speaking is as essen- 
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tial, as gracefulness of person. Every man 
cannot be an harmonious speaker; a rough- 
ness or coarseness of voice may prevent it; 
but, if there are no natural imperfections, if a 
man does not stammer, or lisp, or has not lost 
his teeth, he may speak gracefully; nor will 
all these defects, if he has a mind to it, pre- 
vent him from speaking correctly. 

No one can attend, with pleasure, to a bad 
speaker. One who tells his story ill, be it ever 
so important, will tire even the most patient. 
If you have been present at the performance 
of a good tragedy, you have doubtless been ' 
sensible of the good effects of a speech well 
delivered; how much it has interested and af- 
fected you; and, on the contrary, how much 
an ill spoken one has disgusted you. -It is the 
same in common conversation. He who speaks 
deliberately, distinctly, and correctly; he who 
makes use of the best words to express him- 
self, and varies his voice according to the na- 
ture of the subject, will always please; while 
the thick or hasty speaker, he who mumbles 
out a set of ill chosen words, utters them un- 
grammatically, or with a dull monotony, will 
tire and disgust. 

You must, certainly, in the course of your 
little experience, have felt the different effects 
of elegant and inelegant speaking. Do you 
not suffer, when people accost you in a stam- 
mering or hesitating manner; in an untuneful 
voice, with false accents and cadences; puz- 
zling and blundering through solecisms, bar- 
barisms, and vulgarisms; misplacing even 
their bad words, and inverting all method? 
Does not this prejudice you against their mat- 
ter, be it what it will; nay, even against their 
personas Iam sure it does me. On the other 

and, do you not feel yourself inclined, pre- 
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possessed, nay, even engaged, in favour of 
those who address you in a directly contrary 
manner? The effects of a correct and adorned 
style, of method and perspicuity, are incredi- 
ble, towards persuasion; they often supply the 
want of reason and argument; but, when used 
in the support of reason and argument, they 
are irresistible. If you have the least defect 
in your elocution, take the utmost care and 
yains to correct it. Do not neglect your style, 
in whatever language you speak, or whomso- 
ever you ‘speak to, were it your footman. 
Seek always for the best words, and the hap- 
piest expressions, you can find. Do not con- 
tent yourself with being barely understood ; 
but adorn your thoughts, and dress them as 
you would your person; which, however well 
proportioned it might be, it would be very im- 
proper and indecent to exhibit naked, or even 
worse dressed than people of your rank are. 
Oratory, with all its graces, that of enun- 
ciation in particular, is full as necessary, in 
our government, as it ever was in Greece or 
Rome. No man can make a fortune or a 
figure in this country, without speaking, and 
speaking well,in public. If you will persuade, 
you must first please; and if you will please, 
you must tune your voice to harmony, you 
must articulate every syllable distinctly, your 
emphases and cadences must be strongly and 
oo marked, and the whole together must 
e graceful and engaging: if you do not speak 
in that manner, you had much better not 
speak at all. All the learning you have, or 
ever can have, is not worth one groat, without 
it It may be a comfort, and an amusement 
to you, in your closet, but can be of no use to 
you in the world. Let me conjure you, there- 
fore, to make this your only object, till you 
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have absolutely conquered it, for that 1s in 
your power; think of nothing else, read and 
speak for nothing else. Read aloud, though 
alone, and read articulately and distinctly, as 
if you were reading in public, and on the most 
important occasion. Recite pieces of elo- 
quence, declaim scenes of tragedies, to some 
confidant, as if he were a numerous audience. 
If there is any particular consonant which you 
have a difficulty in articulating, utter it mil- 
lions and millions of times, till you have utter- 
ed it right. Never speak quick, till you have 
first learned to speak well. In short, lay aside 
every book and every thought, that does not 
directly tend to this great object, absolutely 
decisive of your future fortune and figure. 
You must be a good speaker. I use the 
word must, because I know you may, if you 
will. The vulgar, who are always mistaken, 
look upon a speaker and a comet, with the 
same astonishment and admiration; taking 
them both for preternatural phenomena. This 
error discourages many young men from at- 
tempting that character; and good speakers 
are willing to have their talent considered as 
something very extraordinary, if not a pecu- 
liar gift of God, to his elect. But let you and 
me analyze and simplify this good spealker; 
let us strip him of those adventitious plumes, 
with which his own pride, and the ignorance 
of others, have decked him; and we shall find 
the true definition of him to be no more than 
this—A man of good common sense, who rea- 
sons justly, and expresses himself elegantly, 
on that subject upon which he speaks. There 
is, surely, no witchcraft ‘n this. A man of 
sense, without a superior and astonishing de- 
gree of parts, will not talk nonsense, upon any 
subject; nor will he, v he has the least taste 
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or appheation, talk inelegantly. To what, 
then, does all this mighty art and mystery of 
speaking in Parliament, amount? Why, to no 
more than this: that the man who speaks in 
the House of Commons, speaks in that house, 
and to four hundred people, that opinion, upon 
a given subject, which he would make no dif- 
ficulty of speaking in any house in England, 
round the fire, or at table, to any fourteen 
,people whatsoever—better judges, perhaps, 
and severer critics of what he says, than any 
fourteen gentlemen of the House of Commons. 

I have spoken frequently in Parliament, and 
not always without some applause; and, there- 
fore, I can assure you, from my experience, 
that there is very little in it. The elegancy 
of the style, and the turn of the periods, make 
the chief impression upon the hearers. Give 
them but one or two round and harmonious 
periods, in a speech, which they will retain 
and repeat, and they will go home as well sat- 
isfied as people do from an opera, humming 
all the way one or two favourite tunes that 
have struck their ears, and were easily caught. 
Most people have ears, but few have judg- 
ment; tickle those ears, and, depend upon it, 
you will catch their judgments, such as they 
are. 

Cicero, in his book De Oratore, in order to 
raise the dignity of that profession, of which 
he well knew himself to be at the head, as- 
serts, that a complete orator must be a com- 
plete every thing—lawyer, philosopher, di- 
vine, &c. That would be extremely well, if it 
were possible; but man’s life is not long 
enough; and I hold him to be the completest 
orator, who speaks the best upon that subject 
which occurs; whose happy choice of words, 
wnose lively imagination, whose elocution and 
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action, adorn and grace his matter; at the 
same time that they excife the attention, and 
engage the passions, of his audience. 

t is a very true saying, that a man must 
be born a poet, but that he can make himself 
an orator; and the very first principie of an 
orator is, to speak his own language particu- 
larly, with the utmost purity and elegance. 
A man will be forgiven, even great errors, 
in a foreign language; but in his own, even 
the least slips are justly laid hold of, and ridi- 
culed. 

I repeat it—it is certain, that, by study and 
application, every man can make himself a 
pretty good orator—eloquence depending upon 
observation and care. Every man, if he 
ate may choose good words, instead of 

ad ones, may speak properly instead of im- 
properly, may be clear and perspicuous in his 
recitals, instead of dark and muddy; he may 
have grace, instead of awkwardness, in his 
motions and gestures; and, in short, may be a 
very agreeable, instead of a very disagreeable 
speaker, if he will take care and pains; and 
surely it is very well worth while to take a 
great deal of pains, to excel other men in that 
particular article, in which they excel beasts. 

If you imagine that spealxing plain and una- 
dorned sense and reason, will do your busi 
ness, you will find yourself most grossly mis 
taken. As a speaker, you will be ranked only 
according to your eloquence, and by no means 
according to your matter ; every body knows 
the matter almost alike, but few can adorn it. 
It is by no means sufficient to be free from 
faults, in speaking and writing; you must do 
both correctly and elegantly. In faults of this 
kind, it is not idle optimus qui minimis urge- 
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tur.* But he is unpardonable who has any 
at all, because it is his own fault. He needs 
orly attend to, observe, and imitate the best 
authors. 

Constant experience has shown me, that 
great purity and elegance of style, with a 
graceful elocution, cover a multitude of faults, 
in either a speaker or a writer. For my own 
part, I confess (and I believe most people are 
of my mind) that, if aspeaker should ungrace- 
fully mutter and stammer out to me the sense 
of an angel, deformed by barbarisms and sole 
cisms, or larded with vulgarisms, he should 
ae spealk to me a second time, if I could 

elp it. 

he next thing you should attend to, is, to 
speak whatever language you do speak, in its 
greatest purity, and according to the rules of 
grammar; for we must never offend against 
grammar, nor make use of words which are 
not really words. This is not all; for, not to 
speak ill, is not sufficient; we must speak 
well; and the best method of attaining that is, 
to read the best authors with attention; and to 
observe how people of fashion speak, and those 
who express themselves best; for working me- 
chanics, common people, footmen, and maid 
servants, all speak ill. They make use of low 
and vulgar expressions, which people of rank 
never use.—In numbers, they join a singular 
noun toa plural verb; in genders, they con- 
found masculine with feminine; and, in tenses, 
they often take one for another. In order to 
avoid all these faults, we must read with care, 
observe the turn and expressions of the best 
authors, and not pass a word that we do not 
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* He is the best, who has the fewest faults. 
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understand, or concerning which we have the 
least doubt, without exactly inquiring its 
meaning. 

Think of your words, and of their arrange- 
ment, before you speak; choose the most ele- 
gant, and place them in the best order. Con- 
sult your own ear, to avoid cacophony; anc, 
what is very nearly as.bad, monotony. Think 
also of your gesture and looks, when you are 
speaking even upon the most trifling subjects. 
The same things differently expressed, looked, 
and delivered, cease to be the same. 

Style is the dress of thoughts; and let them 
be ever so just, if your style be homely, coarse, 
and vulgar, they will appear to as much dis- 
advantage, and be as ill received, as would 

our person, though ever so well proportioned, 
if dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters It is not 
every understanding that can judge of matter; 
but every ear can and does judge, more or 
less, of style: and were I either to spealx or 
write to the public, I should prefer moderate 
matter, adorned with all the beauties and ele- 
gancies of style, to the strongest matter in the 
world, ill worded, and ill delivered. 

In speaking, do not suffer yourself to be daz- 
zled by false brilliancy, by unnatural expres- 
sions, nor by those antitheses so much in fash 
ion. As a protection against such innova- 
tions, have recourse to your own good sense, 
and to the ancient authors. On the other 
hand, do not laugh at those who adopt such 
errors; you areas yet too young to act the 
critic, or to stand forth a severe avenger of 
the violated rights of good sense. Content 
yourself with not being perverted, but do not 
think of converting others; let them gnietly 
enjoy their errors, in taste as well as in re- 
ligion. 
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There is no subject, that may not niet 
and which ought not to be adorned, by a cer- 
tain elegancy and beauty of style. What can 
be more adorned, than Cicero’s philosophical] 
works? What more than Plato’s? It is their 
eloquence, only, that has preserved and trans- 
mitted them down to us, through so many cen- 
turies; for their philosophy is wretched, and 
the reasoning miserable. But eloquence will 
always please, and has always pleased. Study 
it therefore; make it the object of yourthoughts 
and attention. Use yourself to relate ele- 
gantly; that is a good step towards speaking 
well in Parliament. Take some political sub- 
ject, turn it in your thoughts, consider what 
may be said, both for and against it, then put 
those arguments into writing, in the most cor- 
rect and elegant English you can. 

All these engaging and endearing accom- 
plishments are mechanical, and to be acquir- 
ed by care and observation, as easily as turn- 
ing, or any other mechanical trade. 

Sense and argument, though coarsely deliy- 
ered, will have their weight in a private con- 
versation, with two or three people of sense; 
but, in a public assembly, they will have none, 
if naked, and destitute of the advantages I 
have mentioned. Cardinal de Retz observes, 
very justly, that every numerous assembly, is 
a mob, influenced by their passions, humours, 
and affections, which nothing but eloquence 
ever did, or ever can engage. Mind your dic- 
tion, in whatever language you either write 
or speak; contract a habit of correctness and 
elegance; consider your style, even in the 
freest conversation, and most familiar letters. 
After, at least, if not before you have said a 
thing, reflect if you could not have said it bet- 
ter. Where you donbt of the propriety or ele- 
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ance of a word or phrase, consult some good 
dead or living authority in that language. Use 
yourself to translate, from various languages, 
into English: correct those translations, till 
they satisfy your ear, as well as your under- 
standing; and be convinced of this truth, That 
the best sense and reason in the world, will be 
as unwelcome in a public assembly, without 
these ornaments, as they will in public com- 
panies, without the assistance of manners and 
politeness. 

Even letters of business, will not only admit 
of certain graces, but be the better for them: 
but then, they must be scattered with a spar- 
ing andva skilful hand; they must fit their place 
exactly. They must decently adorn, without 
incumbering; and modestly shine, without 
glaring. But, as this is the utmost degree of 
perfection in letters of business, I would not 
advise you to attempt those embellishments, 
till you have first carefully laid your founda- 
tion. 

Now, if it be necessary to attend so particu- 
larly to our manner of speaking, it is much 
more so, with respect to the matter. Fine 
turns of expression, a genteel and correct 
stvle, are ornaments, as requisite to common 
sense, as polite behaviour and an elegant ad- 
dress are to common good manners. They are 
great assistants, in the point of pleasing. A 
gentleman, it is true, may be known in the 
meanest garb; but it admits not of a doubt, 
that he would be better received into good 
company, genteelly and fashionably dressed, 
than if he were to appear in dirt and tatters. 

In order to speak grammatically, and to ex- 
press yourself pleasingly, I would recommend 
that you frequently translate any tereee 
with which you are acquainted, into English, 
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and correct such translation, till the words, 
their order, and the periods, are agreeable to 
your own ear. “An 

Vulgarism in language is another distin- 
guishing mark of bad company and education. 
Expressions may be correct in themselves, 
and yet be vulgar, owing to their not being 
fashionable: for language and manners are 
both established by the usage of people of 
fashion. 

Orthography, in the true sense of the word, 
is so absolutely necessary for a man of letters, 
or a gentleman, that one false spelling may 
fix a ridicule upon him, for the rest of his life; 
and I know a man of quality who never re- 
covered the ridicule of having spelled whole- 
some without the w. 

Reading with care, will secure every body 
from false spelling; for books are always well 
spelled, according to the orthography of the 
times. Some words are indeed doubtful,-being 
spelled differently, by different authors, of 
equal authority: but those are few; and in 
those cases, every man has his option, because 
he may plead his authority either way: but, 
where there is but one right way, as in the 
word above mentioned, it is unpardonable, 
and ridiculous, for a gentleman to miss it: 
even a woman of a tolerable education would 
despise, and laugh at a lover, who should send 
her an ill-spelled bidlet-douwx. I fear, and sus- 
pect, that you have taken it into your head, in 
most cases, that the matter is all, and the man- 
ner little or nothing. If you have, undeceive 
yourself, and be convinced, that, in every 
thing, the manner is fully as important as the 
matter. If you write epistles as well as Cice- 
ro, butin avery bad hand, and very ill-spelled, 
whoever receives, will laugh at them; and 
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if you had the figure of an Adonis, with an 
awkward air and motions, it will disgust, in- 
stead of pleasing. 

The conversation of a low-bred man, is filled 
up with proverbs aud hackneyed sayings. In- 
stead of observing that tastes are different, 
and that most men have one peculiar to them- 
selves, he will give you, “ What is one man’s 
meat, is another man’s poison;” or, “ Every 
one to their liking, as the old woman said, 
when she kissed her cow.” He has ever some 
favourite word, which he introduces upon all 
occasions, right or wrong; such as, vastly an- 
gry, vastly kind; devilish ugly, devilish hand- 
some; ammensely great, immensely little. Even 
his pronunciation carries the mark of vulgar- 
ity along with it: he calls the earth, yearth ; 
finan’ces, fin’ances; inqui'ry, en'quirry; he 

oes to war’ds and not to’wards such a place. 

e affects to use hard words, to give him the 
appearance of a man of learning; but fre- 
quently mistalkes their meaning, and seldom, 
if ever, pronounces them properly. 

All this must be avoided, if you would not 
be supposed to have kept company with foot- 
men and housemaids. Never have recourse 
to proverbial or vulgar sayings; use neither 
fayourite nor hard words, but seek for the 
most elegant; be careful in the management 
of them, and depend on it your labour will 
not be lost; for nothing is more engaging, than 
a fashionable and polite address. “hie 

There is a certain distinguishing diction 
that marks the man of fashion, a certain lan 
guage of conyersation, of which every gentle- 
man should be master. Saying to a man just 
married, “I wish you joy,” or to one who has 
lost his wife, “I am sorry for your loss,” and 
both perhaps with an unmeaning countenance 
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may be civil, but it is nevertheless vulgar. A 
man of fashion will express the same thing 
more elegantly, and with a look of sincerity, 
that shall attract the esteem of the person to 
whom he speaks. He willadvance to the one, 
with warmth and cheerfulness, and perhaps 
squeezing him by the hand, will say, ‘‘ Believe 
me, my dear Sir, I have scarcely words to ex- 
press the joy I feel, upon your happy alliance 
with such or such a family,’ &c. To the 
other, in affliction, he will advance slower, and 
with a peculiar composure of voice and coun- 
tenance, begin his compliments of condolence 
with, “ I hope, Sir, you will do me the justice 
to be persuaded, that I am not insensible of 
your unhappiness, that I take part in your dis 
tress, and shall ever be affected when you 
are so.” 

Attention will do all this; and without at. 
tention, nothing is to be done. Want of at 
tention, which is really want of thought, is 
either folly or madness. You should not only 
have attention to every thing, but a quicknesa 
of attention, so as to observe, at once, all the 
people in the room, their motions, their looks, 
and their words; and yet without staring at 
them, and seeming to be an observer. This 
quick and unobserved observation, is of infi- 
nite advantage in life,and is to be acquired 
with care; and, on the contrary, what is called 
absence, which is a thoughtlessness, and want 
of attention about what is doing, makes a man 
so like either a fool or a madman, that, for my 

art, I see no real difference. A fool never 
as thought; a madman has lost it; and an ab- 
sent man is, for the time, without it. 
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INDOLENCE. 


How many millions, has the sword laid low! 
Yet, indotence more conquests, still, can show, 
As many a famished wife and famished children show. 


Burt, why am I so particular, in pressing so 
many things upon your attention? Upon no 
other supposition, surely, than continued ex- 
ertion until the end shall have been gained. I 
can hardly suppose you uncommonly indolent. 
But that you may shake off this state of inac- 
tivity—so natural, in a certain degree, to the 
human mind—I must crave your attention to 
it, as to other things that obstruct the progress 
of youth. 

If I did not know, by experience, that some 
men pass their whole time in doing nothing, 
[ should not think it possible for any being, su- 
perior to Monsieur Descarte’s automatons, to 
squander away, in absolute idleness, one sin- 
gle minute of that small portion of time which 
is allotted to us in this world. 

There are two sorts of understandings; one 
of which hinders a man from ever being con- 
siderable, and the other commonly makes him 
ridiculous ;—I mean the lazy mind, and the 
trifling frivolous mind. Yours, I hope, is nei- 
ther. The lazy mind will not take the trouble 
of going to the bottom of any thing; but, dis- 
couraged by the first difficulties (and every 
thing worth knowing or having is attended 
with some) stops short, contents itself witn 
easy, and consequently, superficial knowledge, 
and prefers a great degree of ignorance, to a 
small degree of trouble. These people either 
think, or represent, most things as impossible; 
whereas few things are so, to industry and ac- 
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tivity. But difficulties seem to them impossi- 
bilities, or at least they pretend to think them 
so, by way of excuse for their laziness. An 
hour’s attention, to the same object, is too la- 
borious for them: they take every thing in the 
light in which it first presents itself, never 
consider it in all its different views; and, in 
short, never think it through. The conse- 
quence of this, is, that, when they come to 
speak upon these subjects, before people who 
haye considered them with attention, they 
only discover their own ignorance and lazi- 
ness, and lay themselves open to answers that 
put them in confusion. Do not, then, be dis- 
couraged, by the first difficulties, but contra, 
audentior ito;* and resolve to go to the bottom of 
all those things, which every gentleman ought 
to know well. Those arts or sciences, which 
are peculiar to certain professions, need not 
be deeply known, by those who are not intend- 
ed for those professions. As for instance, for- 
tification and navigation; of both which, a su- 
perficial and general knowledge, such as the 
common course of conversation, with a very 
little inquiry on your part, will give you, is 
sufficient. 

Laziness of mind, or inattention, is as great 
an enemy to knowledge, as incapacity; for, in 
truth, what difference is there between a man 
who will not, and a man who cannot be in- 
formed? This difference, only, that the former 
is justly to be blamed, the latter to be pitied. 
Yet, how many are there, very capable of re- 
ceiving knowledge, who, from laziness, inat- 
tention, and incuriousness, will not so much as 
ask for it, much less take the least pains to 
acquire it? 


* Be. on the contrary, more determined, 
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Your laziness, if you indulge it, will make 
you stagnate, in a contemptible obscurity, all 
your life. It will hinder you from doing any 
thing that will deserve to be written, or from 
writing any thing that may deserve to be 
read ; and yet one or other of these two ob- 
jects, should be at least aimed at, by every ra- 
tional being. I look upon indolence as a sort 
of surcide; for the man is effectually destroyed 
by it, though the appetites of the brute may 
survive. Use yourself, therefore, in time, to 
be alert and diligent, jn your little concerns. 
Never procrastinate, never put off till to-mor- 
row, what you can do to-day; and never do 
two things at a time: pursue your object, be 
it what it will, steadily and indefatigably ; and 
let any difficulties (if surmountable) rather 
animate, than slacken your endeavours. Per- 
severance has surprising effects. 

Examine carefully, and reconsider all your 
notions of things; analyse them, and discover 
their component parts; and see if habit and 
prejudice are not the principal. Weigh the 
matter upon which you are to form your opin- 
ion, in the equal and impartial seales of rea- 
son. It is not to be conceived how many peo- 
ple, capable of reasoning, if they would, live 
and die in a thousand errors, from laziness: 
they will rather adopt the prejudices of others, 
than give themselves the trouble of forming 
opinions of their own. They say things, at 
first, because other people have said them; 
and then they persist in them, because they 
have said them themselves. 

Sloth, indolence, and mollesse,* are perni- 
cious, and unbecoming a young man; let 
them be your vessource forty years hence, at 
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* Effeminacy. 
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soonest. Determine, at all events, and how- 
ever disagreeable it may be to you, in some 
respects, and for some time, to keep the most 
distinguished and fashionable company of the 
place you are at, either for their rank, or for 
their learning. This gives you credentials to 
the best companies, wherever you go after- 
wards. Pray, therefore, no indolence, no la- 
ziness; but employ every minute of your 
life, in active pleasures or useful employ- 
ments. 

The ignorant and the weak, only, are idle; 
but those who have once acquired a good 
stock of knowledge, always desire to increase 
it. Knowledge is like power, in this respect, 
that those who have the most, are most desi- 
rous of having more. It does not clog by pos- 
session, but increases desire; which is the 
case of very few pleasures. 

Believe me, there is scarcely one person 
without some alloy of indolence. Thousands 
spend more time in an idle uncertainty, as to 
which to begin first, of two affairs, than would 
have been sufficient to have ended them both. 
The occasion of this seems to be, the want of 
some necessary employment, to put the spirits 
in motion, and awaken them out of their 
lethargy. Were one’s time a little straitened 
in business, like water enclosed in banks, it 
would have some determined course; but 
otherwise it becomes a deluge, without either 
rise or motion. 

You may rest assured, it will require all 

our resolution to guard against the inroads of 
indolence. I can stifle any violent inclination, 
or oppose a torrent of anger, with more suc- 
cess, Indolence is a streain which flows 
slowly on, but yet undermines the foundation 
of every virtue. It is a rust of the mind, more 
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to be dreaded than even a more lively vice, as 
it lends a tincture of itself to every action of 
life. : 


—mMO Gone 
OBSERVATION. 


To observations, which ourselves we make, 
We grow more partial, for the observer’s sake. 


As the art of pleasing is to be learnt only 
by frequenting the best companies, we must 
endeavour to pick it up in such companies, by 
observation. It is not sense and knowledge, 
alone, that will acquire esteem; these cer- 
tainly are the first and necessary foundations 
for pleasing; but they will by no means at- 
tain it, unless attended with manners and at 
tention. ; 

There have been people, who have fre- 
quented the first companies all their life-time, 
and yet have never divested themselves of 
their natural stiffness and awkwardness; but 
have continued as vulgar, as if they were 
never out of a servant’s hall. This has been 
owing to carelessness, and a want of attention 
to the manners and behaviour of others. 

There are a great many people, likewise, 
who busy themselves the whole day, and who 
in fact do nothing. They have possibly taken 
up a book, for two or three hours; but, from a 
certain inattention, that grows upon them, the 
more it is indulged, know no more of the con- 
tents, than if they had not looked into it. It is 
impossible for any one to retain what he reads, 
unless he reflects and reasons upon it as he 
proceeds. When they have thus lounged 
away an hour or two, they will saunter into 
company, without attending to any thing that 
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passes there; but, if they think at all, are 
thinking of some trifling matter, that ought 
not to occupy their attention. Thence, per- 
haps, they go to the play; where they stare at 
the company and the lights, without attending 
to the piece—the very thing they went to see. 
In this manner, they wear away their hours, 
that might otherwise be employed to their im- 
provement and advantage. This silly suspen- 
sion of thought, they would pass for absence of 
mind.—Ridiculous ! Wherever you are, let me 
recommend it to you, to pay an attention to all 
that passes; observe the characters of the per- 
sons you are with, and the subjects of their 
conversation ; listen to every thing that is said, 
see every thing that is done. 

A man is fit for neither business nor pleas- 
ure, who either cannot, or does not, command 
and direct his attention to the present object; 
and, in some degree, banish, for that time, all 
other objects, from his thoughts. If, at a party 
of pleasure, a man were to be solving, in his 
own mind, a problem in Euclid, he would be 
a very bad companion, and make a very poor 
figure in that company; or if, in studying a 
problem, in his closet, he were to think of a 
minuet, I am apt to believe that he would 
make a very poor mathematician. There is 
time enough, for every thing, in the course of 
the day, if you do but one thing at once; but 
there is not time enough in the year, if you 
will do two things at atime. The pensionary, 
De Witt, who was torn to pieces, in the year 
1672, did the whole business of the republic ; 
and yet had time left to go to assemblies in the 
evenipg, and sup in company. Being asked, 
How he could possibly find time to go through 
so much business, and yet amuse himself in 
the evenings, as he did: he answered, There 
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was nothing so easy: it was only doing one 
thing at a time, and never putting off any 
thing, till to-morrow, that could be done to- 
day. This steady and undissipated attention, 
to one object, is a sure mark of a superior 
genius; as hurry, bustle, and agitation, are 
the never-failing symptoms of a’ weak and 
frivolous mind. 

Hoc age, was a maxim among the Romans; 
which means, Do what you are about, and do 
that only. A little mind is hurried by twenty 
things at once; but aman of sense does but 
one thing at a time, and resolves to excel in 
it; for, whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
joing well. Therefore, remember to give 
yourself wp, entirely, to the thing you are do- 
ing, be it what it may, whether your book or 
your play; for if you have a right ambition, 
you wil desire to excel all boys of your age, 
at cricket, at trap-ball, as well as in learning. 
I advise you thus, because I would by no 
means have any thing, that is known to others, 
be totally unknown to you. It isa great ad- 
vantage for any man to be able to tallx, or to 
hear, neither ignorantly nor absurdly, upon 
any subject; for I have known people, who 
have not said one word, hear ignorantly and 
absurdly ; it bas appeared in their inattentive 
and unmeaning faces. ; 

Without attention, it is impossible to re 
member; and without remembering, it is but 
time and labour lost, to learn. I hope, too, 
that your attention is not employed merely 
upon words, but upon the sense and meaning 
of those words; that is, that when you read, 
or get any thing by heart, you observe the 
thoughts and reflections of the author, as well 
as his words. 

A continual inattention to matters that oc- 

nu 
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cur, is the characteristic of a weak mind. The 
man who habituates himself to it, is little else 
than a trifler, a blank in society, which every 
sensible person overlooks. Surely, what is 
worth doing, is worth doing well; and nothing 
can be well done, without proper attention. 
When I hear a mansay,on being asked about 
any thing tnat was said or done in his presence, 
“that truly he did not mind it,” I am ready to 
knock the fool down. Why, did not he mind 
it? What else had he to do? A man of sense 
and fashion never makes use of this paltry 
plea: he never complains of a treacherous 
memory, but attends to and remembers every 
thing that is either said or done. 

Attend not only to what people say, but ob- 
serve also-how they say it; and, if you have 
any sagacity, you may discover more truth by 
your eyes, than by your ears. People can say 
what they will, but they cannot look just as 
they will; and their loolss frequently discover 
what their words are calculated to conceal. 
Observe, therefore, people’s looks, carefully, 
when they speak, not only to you, but to each 
other. I have often guessed, by people’s faces, 
what they were saying, suevh 1 could not 
hear one word they said. The most material 
Kkknowledge of all, I mean the knowledge of the 
world, is never to be acquired without great 
attention; and I know many old people, who, 
though they have lived long in the world, are 
bnt children, still, as to the knowledge of it, 
from their levity and inattention. Certain 
forms, with which all people comply, and cer- 
tain arts, at which all people aim, hide, in 
some degree, the truth, and give, to almost 
every person, a general exterior resemblance 
Attention and sagacity must see through that 
veil and discover the natural character. You 
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are of an age, now, to reflect, to observe and 
compare characters, and to arm yourself 
against the common arts, at least, of the 
world. 

Whenever, then, you go into good company, 
that is, the company of people of fashion, ob- 
serve carefully their behaviour, their address, 
and their manner. Imitate them, as far as in 
your power. Your attention, if possible, should 
be so ready, as to observe every person in the 
room, at once, their motions, their looks, and 
their turns of expression; and that without 
staring or seeming to be an obseiver. This 
kind of observation may be acquired, by care 
and practice; and will be found of the utinost 
advantage, in the course of life. 
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ABSENCE OF MIND. 


The absent man still absent from the crowd should keep, 
He's only half in company, who’s half asleep. 


Havine mentioned absence of mind, let ne 
be more particular concerning it. 

What the world calls an absent man, is gen- 
erally either a very affected, or a very weals 
man; but, whether weak, or affected, he is, in 
company, a very disagreeable man. Lost in 
thought, or possibly in no thought at all, he 1s 
a stranger to every one present, and to every 
thing that passes; he knows not his best 
friends, is deficient in every act of good man- 
ners, unohservant of the actions of the com- 
pany, and insensible to his own. His answers 
are quite the reverse of what they ought to 
be: talk to him of one thing, he replies as of 
another. He forgets what he said last, leaves 
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his hat in one room, and his cane in another, 
nay, if it were not for his buckles, he would 
even leave his shoes behind him. Neither his 
arms nor his legs, seem to be a part of his 
body ; and his head is never in a right posi- 
tion. He joins not in the general conversa- 
tion, except it be by fits and starts, as if 
awaking from a dream. | attribute this either 
to weakness or affectation. His shallow mind 
is possibly not able to attend to more than one 
thingat atime; or he would be supposed wrapt 
up in the investigation of some very impor- 
tant matter. Such men as Sir Isaac Newton, 
or Mr. Locke, might occasionally have some 
excuse for absence of mind: it might proceed 
from that intenseness of thought, that was ne- 
cessary, at all times, for the scientific subjects 
they were studying; but, for a young man, 
and a man of the world, who has no such plea 
to make, absence of mind is a rudeness to the 
company, and deserves the severest censure. 

But, that you may be thoroughly cured of 
absence, I shall here insert the portrait of an 
Absent Mun, from Bruyere. 

““Menaclas,” says that excellent author, 
* comes down, in’a morning, opens his door to 
go out, but shuts it again, because he per- 
ceives that he has his night-cap on; and, ex- 
amining himself further, finds that he is but 
half shaved, that he has stuck-his sword on his 
right side, that his stockings are about his 
heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. 
When he is dressed, he goes to court, comes 
into the drawing-room, and, walking bolt-up- 
right under a branch of candlesticks, his wig 
1s caught up by one of them, and hangs dang- 
ling in the air. . All the courtiers fall a laugh- 
ing, but Menaclas laughs louder than any of 
them, and looks-about for the person that is 
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the jest of the company. Coming down to 
the court-gate, he finds a coach, which taking 
for his own, he whips into it; and the coach- 
man drives off, not doubting that he carries his 
master. As soon as he stops, Menaclas throws 
himself out of the coach, crosses the court, 
ascends the stair-case, and runs through all 
the chambers, with the greetest familiarity; re- 
poses himself on a couch, and fancies himself 
at home. The master of the house at last 
comes in; Menaclas rises to receive him, and 
desires him to sit down; he talks, muses, and 
then talks again. The gentleman of the house 
is tired and amazed; Menaclas is no less so, 
but is every moment in hopes that his imper- 
tinent guest will at last end his tedious visit. 
Night comes on, when Menaclas is hardly un- 
deceived. : 

‘¢ When he is playimg at backgammon, he 
calls for a full glass of wine and water; it is 
his turn to throw, he has the box in one hand, 
and his glass in the other; and, being extreme- 
ly dry, and unwilling to lose time, he swallows 
down both the dice, and at the same time 
throws his wine into the tables. He writes a 
letter, and flings the sand into the ink-bottle; 
he writes a second, and mistakes the super- 
scription. A nobleman receives one of them, 
and upon opening it reads as follows: ‘I would 
have you, honest Jack, immediately upon the 
receipt of this, take in hay enough tu serve 
me the winter.’ His farmer receives the other, 
and is amazed to see in it, ‘My lord, I re- 
ceived your grace’s commands, with an entire 
submission to —.’ If he is at an entertaiment, 
you may see the pieces of bread continually 
multiplying round his plate. It is true, the rest 
of the company want it, as well as their knives 
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and forks, which Menaclas does not let therg 
keep long. Sometimes, in a morning, he puts 
‘his whole family in a hurry, and at last goes 
out. without being able to stay for his coach 
or dinner; and, for that day, you may see him 
in every part of the town, except the very 
pence where he had appointed to be upon a 

usiness of importance. You would often take 
him for every thing that he is not; for a fel- 
low quite stupid, for he hears nothing; for a 
fool, for he talks to himself, and has a hundred 
grimaces and motions with his head, which are 
altogether involuntary ; for a proud man, for 
he looks full upon you, and takes no notice of 
your saluting him. The truth of it is, his eyes 
are open, but he makes no use of them, and 
neither sees you, nor any man, nor any thing 
else. He came once from his country-house, 
and his own footmen undertook to rob him, 
and succeeded. They held a flambeau to his 
throat, and bid him deliver his purse; he did 
so, and coming home. told his friends he had 
been robbed; they desired to know the par- 
‘iculars; ‘ Ask my servants,’ says.Menaclas, 
‘for they were with me.’ ”’ 

However insignificant a company may be; 
however trifling their conversation; while you 
are with them, do not show them, by any inat- 
tention, that you think them trifling; that can 
never be the way to please; but rather fall in 
with their weakness than otherwise; for, to 
mortify or show the least contempt to those 
with whom we are in company, is the greatest, 
rudeness we can be guilty of, and what few 
can forgive. 

{ know no one thing more offensive to a 
company, than inattention and distraction. It 
is showing them the utmost contempt; and 
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people never forgive contempt. No man is 
distrait,* with the man he fears, or with the 
woman he loves; which is a proof that every 
man can get the better of that distraction, 
when he thinks it worth his while to do so; 
and, talke my word for it, it is always worth 
his while. For my own part, I would rather 
be in company with a dead man, than with an 
absent one; for, if the dead man gives me no 
pleasure, at least he shows me no contempt; 
whereas, the absent man, silently indeed, but 
very plainly, tells me that he does not think 
me worth his attention. Besides, can an ab- 
sent man make any observations upon the 
characters, customs, and manners of the com- 
pany? No. He may be in the-best companies, 
all his life-time (if they will admit bim, which, 
if I were they, I would not) and never be one 
jot the wiser. I never will converse with an 
absent man; one may as well talk to a deaf 
one. Itis, in truth, a practical blunder, to ad- 
dress ourselves to a man, who, we see plain- 
ly, neither hears, minds, nor understands us. 
Moreover, I aver, that no man is, in any de- 
gree, fit for either business or conversation, 
who cannot, and does not, direct and com- 
mand his attention to the present object, be 
that what it will. 

An absent man can make but few observa- 
tions; and those will be disjointed and imper- 
fect, as half the circumstances must necessa- 
sily escape him. He can pursue nothing 
steadily; because his absence makes him lose 
his way. They are very disagreeable, and 
bardly to be tolerated, in old age; but,in youth, 
they cannot be forgiven. If you find that you 
have the least tendency to them, pray watch 
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yourself very carefully, and you may prevert 
them, now; but, if you let them grow intoa 
habit, you will find it very difficult to cure 
them, hereafter; and a worse distemper I do 
not know. 

If, therefore, you would rather please, than 
offend; rather be well, than ill spoken of; ra- 
ther be loved, than hated ; remember to have 
that constant attention about you, which flat- 
ters every man’s little vanity; and the want 
of which, by mortifying his pride, never fails 
to excite his resentment, or at least his ill-will. 


—e Goer 
FRIENDSHIP. 


And whatis friendship, but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep. 


Tutty was the first who observed, that 
friendship improves happiness, and abates mis- 
ery, by doubling joy, and dividing grief. Itis 
a just thought. But our chief difficulty is, to 
ascertain what friendship really is; and upon 
what principles it ought to be formed. It has 
been so often and so finely painted, as to fall 
in the way of every reader; but the misery 
is, it is generally painted in flattering colours; 
at least the evils of what is commonly called 
dec are not sketched with a faithful 

and. 

The season of youth, is the season of attach- 
ments. The heart is then susceptible of the 
finest impressions, and is too little concerned 
about the objects of its attachments, or the cir- 
cumstances in which they ought to be formed. 
This makes counsel the more necessary; a td 
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who so likely to give it well, as those who have 
had experience? 

By friendship, I do not mean that refined 
and almost supernatural attachment, which is 
to be found in the poets; of which, there have 
not, perhaps, been three instances, since the 
creation; but only that ordinary friendship, 
which is so much talked of, ahd, such as it is, 
has some existence; a friendship which con- 
sists in speaking well of one, and prompts 
those who. have it, to acts of kindness, rather 
than injury, consistently with their own in- 
terest. 

People of your age, have commonly an un- 
guarded frankness about them; which makes 
them the easy prey and bubbles of the artful 
and the experienced. They look upon every 
kknave, or fool, who tells them that he is their 
friend, to be really so; and pay that profession 
of simulated friendship, with an indiscreet and 
unbounded confidence, always to their loss, 
often to their ruin. Beware, therefore, now 
that you are coming into the world, of these 
proffered friendships. Receive them with ci- 
vility, but with great incredulity, too; and pay 
them with civility, but not with confidence. 
Do not let your vanity and self-love, make you 
suppose that people become your friends, at 
first sight, or even upon a short acquaintance. 
Real friendship is a slow grower; and never 
thrives, unless ingrafted upon a stock of known 
and reciprocal merit. ‘There is another kind 
of nominal friendship, among young people, 
which is warm for the time, but, by good luck, 
of short duration. This friendship is hastily 
produced, by their being accidentally thrown 
together, and pursuing the same course of riot 
and debauchery. A fine friendship, truly! and 
well cemented, by drunkenness and lewdness. 
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It should rather be called a conspiracy against 
morals and good manners, and be punished, as 
such, by the civil magistrate. However, they 
have the impudence, and the folly, to call this 
confederacy a friendship. They lend one an- 
other money, for bad purposes; they engage 
in guarrels, offensive and defensive, for their 
accomplices; they tell one another all they 

know, and often more, too; when, on a sud- 

den, some accident disperses them, and they 

think no more of each other, unless it be to 
betray, and laugh at their imprudent  confi- 

dence. Remember to make a great difference 
between companions and friends; for a very 

complaisant and agreeable companion may, 
and often does, prove a very improper, and 
a very dangerous friend. People will, ina 
great degree, and not without reason, form 

their opinion of you, upon that which they 

have of your friends; and there is a Spanish 

proverb, which says, very justly, Tell me with 

whom you live, and I will tell you who you 
are. One may fairly suppose, that a man, who 
chooses a knave or a fool for his friend, has 
something very bad to do, or to conceal. But, 
at the.same time that you carefully decline 
the friendship of knaves and fools, if it can be 
called friendship, there is no occasion to make 
either of them your enemies, wantonly, and 
unprovoked: they are numerous bodies; and 
I would choose rather a secure neutrality, than 
alliance, or war, with either of them. You 
may be a declared enemy to their vices and 
follies, without being marked out by them as 
a personal one. Their enmity is the next. 
dangerous thing to their friendship. Havea 
real reserve, with almost every body; and 
have a seeming reserve with almost nobody; 
for it is very disagreeable to seem reserved, 
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and very dangerous not to be so. Few peo- 
ple find the true medium; many are ridicu- 
lously mysterious and reserved, upon trifles; 
and many imprudently communicate all they 
know. 

Be cautious, therefore, how you contract 
friendships; but be desirous, and even indus-* 
trious, to obtain a universal acquaintance. Be 
easy, and even forward, in making new ac 
quaintances; that is the only way of knowing 
manners and characters in general. 

-Be one, if you will, in young companies, 
and bear your part, like others, in all the so 
cial festivity of youth; nay, trust them with 
your innocent frolics, but keep your serious 
matters to yourself. If you must, at any time, 
make them known, let it be to some tried 
friend, of great experience; and, that nothing 
may tempt him to become your rival, let that 
friend be in a different walk of life from your- 
self; for I would not advise you to depend so 
much upon the heroic virtue of mankind, as 
to hope, or believe, that your competitor will 
ever be your friend, as to the object of that 
competition. 

In contracting your friendships, single out 
those who possess a certain evenness of tem- 
per. There are some persons, who are, at cer- 
tain periods, inexpressibly agreeable, and at 
others detestable and odious. It is very unfor- 
tunate, to be entangled in a friendship, with 
one of this character. 

Tn a word, as you wish to possess in your- 
self, virtue, knowledge, discretion, fidelity, and 
honour, seelx such as have most of these quali- 
ties, and to them confine your friendships. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Knowledge of the World, is common sense, 
And better oft than many pounds and pence, 
A friend that guards us ever on our way, 
And tells us when to go, and when to stay, 


A KynowtepGs or THE Wortp, by our 
own experience and observation, is so neces- 
sary, that, without it, we shall act very ab- 
surdly, and frequently give offence, when we 
do not mean it. All the learning and parts in 
the world, will not secure us from it. With- 
out an acquaintance with life, a man may say 
very good things, but time them so ill, and 
address them soimproperly, that he had much 
better be silent. Full of himself and his own 
business, and inattentive to the circumstances 
and situations of those with whom he con- . 
verses, he vents it, without the least discre- 
tion, says things that he ought not to say, con- 
fuses some, shocks others, and puts the whole 
company in pain, lest what he utters next 
should prove worse than the last. The best 
direction I can give you, in this matter, is, 
rather to fall in with the conversation of others, 
than start a subject of your own; rather strive 
to put them more in conceit with themselves, 
than to draw their attention to you. 

Man is made up of such a variety of matter 
that, to search him thoroughly, requires time 
and attention. Though we are all made of the 
same materials, and have all the same pas- 
sions, yet, from a difference in their propor-- 
tion and combination, we vary in our disposi- 
tions. What is agreeable to one, is disagree- 
able to another, Reason is given us to control 
those passions, but seldom does it. Applica- 
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tion, therefore, to the reason of any man, 
will frequently prove ineffectual, unless we 
endeavour, at the same time, to gain his heart 

Aman requires very little knowledge and 
experience of the world, to understand glaring, 
high-coloured, and decided characters. They 
are but few, and they strike at first. But, to 
distinguish the almost imperceptible shades, 
and the nice gradations of virtue and vice, 
sense and folly, strength and weakness, (of 
which, characters are commonly composed) 
demands some experience, great observation, 
and minute attention. In the same cases, 
most people do the same things: but, with this 
material. difference, upon which the success 
commonly turns—A man who has studied the 
world, knows when to time, and where to 
place them; he has analyzed the characters 
to whom he applies, and adapted his address 
and his arguments to them: but a man of 
what is called plain good sense, who has rea- 
soned only by himself,\and not acted with 
mankind, mistimes, misplaces, runs precipi- 
tately and bluntly at the marix, and falls upon 
his nose, in the way. In the common manners 
of social life, every man of common sense has 
the rudiments, the A BC of civility: he means 
not to offend, and even wishes to please; and 
if he bas any real merit, will be received and 
tolerated, in good company. But that is far 
from being enough. Though he may be re- 
ceived, he will never be desired; though he 
does not offend, he will never be loved; but, 
like some little, insignificant, neutral power, 
surrounded by great ones, he will neither be 
feared nor courted, by any; but, by turns, in- 
vaded by all, whenever it is their interest. A 
most contemptible situation! Whereas, a man 
who has carefully attended to the various 
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workings of the heart, and the artifices of the 
head, and has experienced them; and who, by 
one shade, can trace the progression of the 
whole colour; who can, at the proper times, 
employ all the several means of persuading 
the understanding, and engaging the heart; 
may, and will have enemies, but will and must 
have friends: he may be opposed, but he will 
also be supported; his talents may excite the 
jealousy of some, but his engaging manners 
will make him beloved by many more; he will 
be considerable, he will be considered. Many 
different qualifications must conspire, to form 
such a man, and to make him at once respect- 
able and amiable; and the least must be joined 
to the greatest. The latter would be unavail- 
ing, without the former; and the former would 
be futile and frivolous, withont the latter. 
Learning is acquired by reading books; but 
the much more necessary learning—the know- 
ledge of the world—is to be acquired only by 
reading men, and studying ait their various 
editions. Many words, in every language, 
are generally thought to be synonymous; but 
those who study the language attentively, will 
find that there is no such thing; they will dis- 
cover some little difference, some distinction, 
between all those words that are vulgarly 
called synonymous. One has always more 
energy, extent, or delicacy, than another: it 
is the same with men ;_all are in general, and 
yet no two, in particular, exactly alike. Those 
who have not actually studied, perpetually 
mistake them. They do not discern the shades 
and gradations that distinguish characters, 
seemingly alike. Company, various company 
is the only school for this knowledge. 

Young people are very apt to overrate both 
men and things, from not being enough ac 
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quainted with them. In proportion as you 
come to know them better, you will value 
them less. You will find that reason, which 
always ought to direct mankind, seldom does; 
but that passions and wealcnesses commonly 
usurp its seat, and rule in its stead. 

To know mankind well, requires fully as 
much attention and application, as to know 
books ;,and, perhaps, more sagacity and dis- 
cernment. I am, at this time, acquainted with 
many elderly people, who have all passed their 
whole lives in the great world, but with such 
levity and inattention, that they know no 
more of it, now, than they did at fifteen. Do 
oot flatter yourself, therefore, with the thoughts 
that you can acquire this knowledge in the 
frivolous chit-chat of idle companies. You 
must go much deeper than that. You must 
look into people, as well as at them. Almost 
all people are born with all the passions, to a 
certain degree; but almost every man has a 
prevailing passion, to which the others are 
sunordinate. 

Wherever, then, you are, search into the 
characters of men. Find out, if possible, their 
foible, their governing passion, or their par- 
ticular merit. Take them on their weak side, 
and you will generally succeed ; their prevail- 
ing vanity you may readily discover, by ob- 
serving their favourite topic of conversation ; 
for every one talks most of that in which he 
would be thought most to excel; and when 
you have found out the prevailing passion of 
any man, remember never to trust him, where 
that passion is concerned. 

In order to profit by your knowledge of men, 
the time should also be judiciously chosen. 
Every man has his particular times, when he 
may be applied to with success; the mollia 
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tempora fandi ;* but these times are not all 
day long; they must be found out, watched, 
and taken advantage of. You could not hope 
for success, in applying to aman about one 
business, when he was taken up with another. 
or when his mind was atlected with excess of 
grief, anger, or the like. 

You cannot judge of other men’s minds bet- 

er, than by studying your own. Though one 

man has one foible, and another has another, 
yet men in general are very much alike. 
Whatever pleases or offends you, will, in simi- 
lar circumstances, please or offend others. If 
you find yourself hurt, when another makes 
you feel his superiority, you will certainly, 
upon the common rule of right, do as you 
would be done by, take care not to let another 
feel your superiority, if you have it; especially 
if you wish to gain his interest or esteem. If 
disagreeable insinuations, open contradictions, 
or oblique sneers, vex and anger you, would 
you use them, where you wished to please? 
Certainly not. Observe, then, with care, the 
operations of your own mind, and you may, in 
a great measute, read all mankind. 

A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, acting, 
or speaking, implies a low education, and a 
habit of low company. Young people contract 
it at school, or among servants, with whom 
they are too often used to converse; but, after 
they frequent good company, they must want 
attention and observation, very much, if they 
do not lay it quite aside. Indeed, if they do 
not, good company will be very apt to lay 
them aside. The various kinds of vulgarisms 
are infinite. I cannot pretend to point them 
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ot; but I will give some samples, by which 
you may guess at the rest. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager 
and impetuous, about trifles. He suspects him- 
self to be slighted, thinks every thing that is 
said is meant at him: if the company happen 
to laugh, he is persuaded they laugh at him; 
he grows angry and testy, says something 
very impertinent, and draws himself into a 
scrape, by showing what he calls a proper 
spirit, and asserting himself. A man of fash- 
ion does not suppose himself to be either the 
sole or principal object of the thoughts, looks, 
or words of the company; and never suspects 
that he js either slighted or laughed at, unless 
he is conscious that he deserves it. If (which 
very seldom happens) the company is absurd 
or ill-bred enough to do either, he cares not, 
unless the insult be so gross and plain, as to 
require satisfaction of another kind. As he is 
above trifles, he is never vehement and eager 
about them; and, wherever they are concern 
ed, rather acquiesces than wrangles. 

Do not imagine that the knowledge, which 
{ so much recommend to you, is confined to 
books; pleasing, useful, and necessary, as that 
knowledge is: but I comprehend in it the 
great knowledge of the world, still more ne- 
sessary than that of books. In truth, they as- 
sist one another, reciprocally; and no man 
will have either perfectly, who has not both. 
The knowledge of the world is to be acquired 
nly in the world, and not in a closet. Books 
alone will never teach it; but they will sug- 
gest many things to your observation, which 
might otherwise escape you; and your own 
observations upon mankind, when compared 
with those which you will find in books, will 
help you to fix the true point. 

2 
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Read, in the morning, some of La Rochefou 
cault’s maxims: consider them, examine them 
well, and compare them with the real chatac- 
ters you meet with in the evening. Read La 
Bruyere in the morning, and see, in the even- 
ing, whether his pictures are like. Study the 
heart and the mind of man, and begin with 
your own. Meditation and reflection must 
lay the foundation of that knowledge; but ex- 
perience and practice must, and alone can, 
complete it. Books, it is true, point out the 
operations of the mind, the sentiments of the 
heart, the influence of the passions; and so far 
they are of previous use: but, without subse- 
~~ practice, experience, and observation, 
they are as ineffectual, and would even lead 
you into as many errors in fact, as a map, if 
you were to take your notions of the town 
and provinces from their delineations in it. - 
man would reap very little benefit. by his tra- 
vels, if he made them only in his closet upon 
a map of the whole world. 

I will allow, that one bred up in a cloister 
or college, may reason well on the structure 
of the human mind. He may investigate the 
nature of man, and give a tolerable account 
of his head, his heart, his passions, and his sen- 
timents; but, at the same time, he may know 
nothing of him: he has not lived with him, and 
of course, knows but little how those senti- 
ments or those passions will work. He must 
be ignorant of the various prejudices, propen- 
sities, and antipathies, that always bias, and 
frequently deterraine him. His knowiedge is 
acquired only from theory, which differs wide- 
ly from practice; and, if he {>.ms his judg- 
ment from that alone h< must be often de- 
ceived; whereas, a man af the warld one whe 
collects his knowledge firma ne ow. experi 
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ence and observation, is seldom wrong. He 
is well acquainted with the operations of the 
human mind; pries into the heart of man; 
reads his words, before they are uttered; sees 
his actions, betore they are performed; knows 
what will please, and what will displease, and 
foresees the event of most things. 

Labour, then, to acquire this intuitive know- 
ledge; attend carefully to the address, the 
arts, and manners, of those acquainted with 
life, and endeavour to imitate them. Observe 
the means talxen by them, to gain the favour 
and conciliate tue affections of those with 
whom they associate; pursue those means, 
and you will soon gain the esteem of all that 
know you. 

How often have we seen men governed by 
persons very much their inferiors in point of 
understanding, and even without their know- 
ing it? A proof, that some men have more 
worldly dexterity than others: they find out 
the weak and unguarded part, make their at- 
tack there, and the man surrenders. 

Now, from a knowledge of mankind, we 
shall learn the advantage of two things;—the 
cummand of our temper, and of our counte- 
nance. A trifling, disagreeable incident, shall 
perhaps anger one unacquainted with life, or 
confound him with shame; shall. make him 
rave like a madman, or look like a fool; but a 
man of the world will never understand what 
he cannot, or ought not, to resent. Ifhe should 
chance to make a slip, himself, he will stifle 
his confusion, and turr- it off with a jest; re 
covering it with coolness. 

Many people have sense enough to keer 
their own secrets; but, from being unused te 
a variety of company, have unfortunately sue; 
a tell-tale countenance, as involuntarily de 
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clares what they would wish to conceal. This 
is a great unhappiness, and should, as soon as 
possible, be corrected. 

That coolness of mind-and evenness of 
countenance, which prevents a discovery of 
our sentiments, by our words, our actions, o1 
our looks, are too necessary to pass unnoticed. 
A man who cannot hear displeasing things, 
without visible marks of anger or uneasiness ; 
or pleasing ones, without a sudden burst of 
joy, a cheerful eye, or an expanded face, is at 
the mercy of every knave; for, either he will 
designedly please or provoke you himself to 
catch your unguarded looks, or will seize the 
opportunity thus to read your very heart, 
when any other shall do it. You may possibly 
tell me, that this coolness must be natural ; 
for, if not, you can never acquire it. I will 
admit the force of constitution; but people 
are very apt to blame that, for many things 
they might readily avoid. Care, with a little 
reflection, will soon give you this mastery of 
your temper and countenance. If you find 
yourself subject to sudden starts of passion, 
determine with yourself not to utter a single 
word, until your reason has recovered itself ; 
and resolve to keep your countenance as un- 
moved as possible. As a man, who, at a card- 
table, can preserve a serenity in his looks, 
under good or bad luck, has considerably the 
advantage of one who appears elated with 
success, or cast down with ill fortune, from 
our being able to read his cards in his face: 
so the man of the world, having to deal with 
one of those babbling countenances, will take 
care to profit by the circumstance, let the 
consequence to him with whom he deals, be 
as injurious as it may. 

If fools should attempt, at any time, to be 
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witty upon you, the best way is, not to know 
their witticisms are levelled at you, but to 
conceal any uneasiness it may give you; but 
should they be so plain, that you cannot be 
thought ignorant of their meaning, [ would 
recommend, rather than quarrel with the com- 
pany, joining even in the same laugh against 
yourself; allow the jest to be a good one, and 
take it in seeming good humour. Never at- 
tempt to retaliate the same way, as that would 
imply you were hurt. 

Wrangling and quarrelling, are character- 
istic of a weak mind. Be youalways above it. 
Enter into no sharp contest, and pride your- 
self in showing, if possible, more civility to 
your antagonist, than to any other in the com- 
pany: this will infallibly bring over all the 
laughers to your side; and the person with 
whom you are contending, will be very likely 
to confess you have behaved very handsomely , 
throughout the whole affair. 

Experience will also teach us, that though 
all men consist principally of the same mate- 
rials, as I before took notice, yet from a differ- 
ence in their proportion, no two men are uni- 
formly the same. We differ from one another, 
and we often differ from ourseives; that is, we 
sometimes do things utterly inconsistent with 
the general tenor of our characters. The 
wisest man may occasionally do a weak thing; 
the most honest man, a wrong thing; the 
proudest man, a mean thing; and the worst 
of men will sometimes do a good thing. On 
this account, our study of mankind should not 
be general. We should take a frequent view 
of individuals, and, though we may, upon the 
whole, form a judgment of the man from his 
prevailing passion, or his general character, 
yet it will be prudent not to determine, until 
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we have waited to see the operations of his 
subordinate.appetites and humours. 

For example: a man’s general character 
may be that of strictly honest. J would not 
dispyite it, because I would not be thought en- 
vious or malevolent; but I would not rely 
upon this general character, so as to entrust 
him with my fortune or life. Should this hon- 
est man, as is not uncommon, be my rival in 
power, interest, or love, he may possibly do 
things that, in other circumstances, he would 
abhor; and power, interest, and love, let me 
tell you, will often put honesty to the severest 
trial, and frequently overpcwer it. 1 would, 
then, ransack this honest man, to the bottom, 
if I wished to trust him; and, as I found him, 
would place my confidence accordingly. 

One of the great compositions in our nature, 
is vanity, to which all men, more or less, give 
way. Most women have an intolerable share 
of it. No flattery, no adulation, is too gross 
for them. Those who flatter them most, 
please them best, and they are most in love 
with him, who pretends to be most in love 
with them; and the least slight or contempt 
of them, is never forgotten. It is, in some 
measure, the same with men: they will sooner 
pardon an injury, than an insult; and are 
more hurt by contempt, than by ill usage. 
Though all men do not boast of superior tal- 
ents; though they pretend not to the abilities 
of a Pope,a Newton, or a Bolingbroke; every 
one pretends to have common sense, and to 
discharge his office in life with common de- 
cency: to arraign, therefore, in any shape, 
his abilities or integrity, in the department he 
holds, is an insult he will not readily forgive. 

As I would not have you trust too implicitly 
to a man, because the world gives him a good 
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character, so 1 must particularly caution you 
against those who speak well of themselves. 
In general, suspect those who boast of any 
one virtue above all others, or affect to have 
it; for they are commonly impostors. There 
are exceptions, however, to this rule; for we 
hear of prudes that have been chaste, bullies 
that have been brave, and saints that have 
been religious. Confide only where your own 
observation shall direct you. Observe not 
only what is said, but how it is said; and, if 
you have any penetration, you may find out 
the truth, better by your eyes, than your ears; 
in short, never take a character upon common 
report, but inquire into it yourself; for com- 
mon report, though it is right in general, may 
be wrong in particulars. 

Were I to hear a man making strong pro- 
testations, and swearing to the truth of a 
thing, that is in itself probable and very likely 
to be, I should doubt his veracity ; for, when he 
talkes such pains to make me believe it, it can- 
not be with a good design. 

There is a certain easiness or false modesty, 
in most young people, that makes them either 
unwilling or ashamed to refuse any thing that 
is asiked of them. There is also an unguarded 
openness. about them, that makes them the 
ready prey of the artful and designing. They 
are easily led away, by the feigned friendships 
of a knave or a fool, and too rashly place a 
confidence in them, that terminates in their 
loss, and frequently in their ruin. Beware, 
therefore, as I said before, of these proffered _ 
friendships. Repay them with compliments, 
but not with confidence. Never let your van- 
ity make you suppose, that people become 
your friends upon a slight acquaintance; for 
good offices must be shown on both sides, to 
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create a friendship: it will not thrive, unless 
its love be mutual: and it requires time to 
ripen it. 

This knowledge is the true object of a gen- 
tleman’s travelling, if he travel as he ought te 
do. By frequenting good company, in every 
country, he himself becomes of every coun- 
try. Heis no longer an Englishman, a French- 
man, or an Italian; but he is a European: 
he adopts, respectively, the best manners of 
every country; and is a Frenchman at Paris. 
an Italian at Rome, an Englishman at London. 

Having said thus much, of the passions and 
conduct of others, let me now put you a little 
on your guard, as respects your own. There 
are many little points of conduct, which are 
necessary, in the course of the world, and 
which he who practises the earliest, will please 
the most, and rise the soonest. The spirits 
and vivacity of youth, are apt to neglect them, 
as useless, or reject them, as troublesome. 
But, subsequent knowledge, and experience 
of the world, remind us of their importance, 
commonly when it is too late. ‘The principal 
of these things, is the mastery of one’s temper, 
and that coolness of mind, and serenity of 
countenance, which hinders us from disclos 
ing, by words, actions, or even looks, those 
passions or sentiments, by which we are in- 
wardly moved or agitated; and the discovery 
of which gives cooler and abler people such 
infinite advantage over us, not only in great 
business, but in all the most common occur- 
rences of life. A man who does not possess 
himself enough, to hear disagreeable things, 
without visible marks of anger and change of 
countenance, or agreeable without sudden 
bursts of joy, and expansion of countenance, 
ts at the mercy of every artful knave, or pert 
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coxcomb: the former ‘will provoke or please 
you, by design, to catch unguarded words or 
looks; by which, he will easily decipher the 
secrets of your heart, of which you should 
keep the key yourself, and trust it with no 
man living. The latter will, by bis absurdity, 
and without intending it, produce the same 
discoveries, of which other people will avail 
themselves. You will say, possibly, that this 
coolness must be censtitutional, and conse- 
quently does not depend upon the will: and ! 
will allow that constitution has some power 
over us; but I will maintain, too, that people 
very often, to excuse themselves, very unjustly 
accuse their constitutions. Care and reflec 
tion, if properly used, will prevail; and a man 
may as surely get a habit of letting his reason 
prevail over his constitution, as of letting, as 
most people do, the latter prevail over the for- 
mer. If you find yourself subject to sudden 
starts of passion, or madness (for I see no dif- 
ference between them, but in their duration) 
resolve, within yourself, at least, never to 
speak one word, while you feel that emotion 
within you. Determine, too, to keep your 
countenance as unmoved and unembarrassed 
as possible; of which steadiness, you may ac- 
quire a habit, by constant attention. This is 
so necessary at some games, that a man who 
had not the command of his temper, and coun- 
tenance, would infallibly be undone, by those 
who had, even though they played fair; and in 
political business, you always play with sharp- 
ers, to whoni, at least, you should give no fair 
advantages. : 

If you find that you have a hastiness in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into 
indiscreet sallies, or rough expressions, to 
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either your superiors, your equals, or your 
inferiors, watch it narrowly, check it careful- 
ly, and call the swavitér in modo* to your as- 
sistance; at the first impulse of passion, be 
silent, till you can be soft. Labour even to get 
the command of your countenance, so well, 
that those emotions may not be read in 1t;—a 
most unspeakable advantage in business. On 
the other hand, let’ no complaisance, no gen- 
tleness of temper, no weak desire of pleasing 
on your part; no wheedling, coaxing, nor flat- 
tery, on other people’s; make you recede, one 
jot, from any point, which reason and prudence 
have bid you to pursue; but return to the 
charge, persist, persevere, and you will find 
most things attainable,that are possible. A 
yielding, timid meekness, is always insulted 
and abused, bythe unjust and unfeeling; but, 
when sustained by the fortitér in rey is al- 
ways respectéd, and commonly successful. In 
your friendships and connexions, as well as 
in your enmities, this rule is particularly use- 
ful; let your firmaess and yigour preserve and 
invite attachments to you, but, at the same 
time, let your manner hinder the enemies of 
your friends and dependants from becoming 
yours: let your enemies be disarmed, by the 
gentleness of your manner; but let them feel. 
at the same time, the steadiness of your just 
resentment; for there is great difference be- 
tween bearing malice, which is always ungen- 
erous, and a resolute self-defence, which is al- 
ways justifiable and prudent. 


* Gentleness of manner. } Resolution. 
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Choose your companions, with most studious care, 
The good or bad they have, you’ll surely share, 
And leave the one or other to your heir. 


I wave advised you respecting your friends, 
and the knowledge of the worid: let me now 
advise you respecting your ComPAny. 

Endeavour, as much as you can, to kvep 
good company, and the company of your supe- 
riors; for you will be held in estimation ac- 
cording to the company you keep. By supe- 
riors, | do not mean so much with regard to 
birth, as merit, and the light in which they 
are considered by the world. 

To keep good company, especially at your 
first setting out, is the way to receive good 
impressions. If you ask me, what I mean by 
good company, I will confess to you, that it is 
pretty difficult to define; but I will endeavour 
to make you understand it. 

Good company is not what certain sets of 
company are pleased either to call or think 
themselves; but it is that company which all 
the people of the place call, and acknowledge 
to be good company; notwithstanding some 
objections which they may form, tosome of the 
individuals who compose it. It consists chiefly 
(but by no means without exception) of people 
of considerable birth, rank, and character: for 
people of neither birth nor rank, are frequent- 
ie and very justly, admitted into it, if distin- 
guished by any peculiar merit, or eminence in 
any liberal art or science. Nay, so motley a 
thing is good company, that many people, 
without birth, rank, or merit, intrude into it, 
by their own forwardness; and others slide 
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into it, by the protection of some considerabie 
person; and some, even of indifferent charac- 
ters and morals, make part of it. But, in the 
main, the good part preponderates, and people 
of infamous and blasted characters, are never 
admitted. In this fashionable good company, 
the best manners, and the best language of the 
place, are most unquestionably to be learned: 
they establish and give the tone to both, which 
are therefore called the language and man- 
ners of good company; there being uo lega) 
tribunal to ascertain either. 

A company consisting wholly of people of 
the first quality, cannot, for that reason, be 
called good company. in the common accepta 
tion of the phrase; unless they are, besides, 
the fashionable and accredited company of the 
place; for people of the very first quality, can 
be as silly, as ill bred, and as worthless, as 
people of the meanest degree. On the other 
band, a company consisting entirely of people 
of very low condition, whatever their merit 
or parts may be, can never be called good 
company; and consequently should not be 
much frequented, though by no means des- 
pised. 

But, in forming your estimate of company, 
do not let yourself be overpowered by fash- 
ion, nor by particular sets of people, with 
whom you may be connected; but try all the 
different coins, before you receive any in pay- 
ment. Let your own good sense and reason, 
judge of the value of each; and be persuaded, 
that nothing can be. beautiful, unless true. 
Whatever brilliancy is not the result of the 
solidity and justness of a thought, is but a false 
glare. 
~All this ought not to hinder you from con- 
forming externally to the modes and tones of 
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the different companies in which you may 
chance to be. 

You may possibly ask me, whether a man 
has it always in his power to get into the best 
company? and how?—TI say, Yes, he has, by 
deserving it: provided he is in circumstances 
which enable him to appear upon the footing 
of a gentleman. Merit and good-breeding 
will make their way every where. Knowledge 
will introduce him, and good-breeding will 
endear him to the best companies; for, as I 
have often told you, politeness and good- 
breeding are absolutely necessary, to adorn 
any, or all other good qualities or talents. 
Without them, no knowledge, no perfection 
whatsoever, is seen in its best light. The 
scholar, without good-breeding, is a pedant; 
the philosopher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute; 
and every man disagreeable. 

A wit is a very unpopular denomination, as 
it carries terror along with it; and people in 
general are as much afraid of a live wit, in 
sompany, as a woman is of a gun; which she 
thinks may go off of itself, and do her a mis- 
chief. Their acquaintance is, however, worth 
seeking, and theircompany worth frequenting; 
but not exclusively of others, nor to sucha 
jegree as to be considered only as one of that 
particular set. 

Frequent these people, and be glad, but not 
droud, of frequenting them: never boast of it, 
as a proof of your own merit; nor insult, in a 
nanner, other companies, by telling them, af- 
ectedly, what you, Montesquieu, and Fonte- 
aelle, were talking of the other day; as I have 
known many people do here. with regard to 
Pope and Swift, who had never been twice in 
campany with either: nor carry into other 
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companies the tone of those meetings of beaur 
esprits.* 

In selecting your company, remember the 
Spanish saying, ‘‘ Tell me with whom you 
live. and I will tell you who you are.” Make 
it your business, wherever you are, to get into 
that company, which every body of the place 
allows to be the best company, next to their 
own: which is the best definition that I can 
give you of good company. But here, too, one 
caution is very necessary; for want of which, 
many young men have been ruined, even in 
good company. Good company (as I have 
before observed) is composed of a great va- 
riety of fashionable people, whose characters 
and morals are very different, though their 
manners are pretty much the same. Whena 
young man, new in the world, first gets into 
that company, he very rightly determines to 
conform to, and imitate it. But then he too 
often, and fatally, mistakes the object of his 
imitation. He has often heard that absurd 
term of genteel and fashionable vices. He 
there sees some people who shine, and who in 
general are admired and esteemed; and ob- 
serves, that these people are lascivious, drunk- 
ards, or gamesters: upon which, he adopts 
their vices; mistaking their defects for their 
perfections, and thinking that they owe their 
fashion and their lustre to these genteel vices. 
Whereas, it is exactly the reverse; for these 
people have acquired their reputation by their 
parts, their learning, their good-breeding. and 
other real accomplishments; and are only 
blemished and lowered, in the opinion of all 
reasonable people, and of their own, by these 
genteel and fashionable vices. A debauchee, 
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suffering all the odious effect of his vices, is a 
very genteel person indeed, and well worthy 
of imitation ! A ‘drunkard, vomiting up, at 
night, the wine of the day, and stupified by 
the head-ache all the next, is doubtless a fine 
model to copy from; and a gamester, tearing 
his hair, and blaspheming, for having lost 
more than he_had in the world, is surely a 
most amiable character! 

Leave such persons to their i ignorance, and 
to their dirty, disgraceful vices. They will 
severely feel their “effects, when it will be too 
late. Without the comfortable refuge of opu- 
lence and titles, and with all the sickness and 
pains of a ruined stomach, and’a rotten car- 
case, if they happen to arrive at old age, it is 
an uneasy and ignominious one. The ridicule 
which such fellows endeavour to throw upon 
those who are not like them, is, in the opinion 
of all men of sense; the most authentic pane- 

ric. 

What T have now said, together with your 
own good sense, is, I hope, ‘sufficient to arm 
you against the seduction, the invitations, or 
the profligate exhortations, (for T cannot call 
them temptations) of those unfortunate young 
people. On the other hand, when they would 
engage you in their schemes, content your- 
self with a decent, but steady refusal. Avoid 
controversy, upon such plain points. You are 
too young, to convert them; and, I trust, too 
wise to be converted by them Shun them, 
not only in reality, but even in appearance, if 
you would be well received in good company; 
for people will always be shy of receiving a 
man, who comes from a place where the 

lague rages, let him look ever so healthy. 
There are some expressions, used both in 
France and England, and some characters, 
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both in those two, and in other countries, 
which have, I dare say, misled many young 
men, to their ruin—Une honnéte débauché, une 
jolie débauché; an agreeable rake, a man of 
pleasure. These are phrases, invented, by the 
wicked and profligate, at once to conceal-.or 
excuse their own vices, and to debauch others. 

Be careful, therefore, in your choice of com- 
pany; and nothing, I must observe, sinks a 
young man into low company, both of women 
and men, so surely as timidity, and diffidence 
of himself. If he thinks that he shall not, he 
may depend upon it he will not, please. But, 
with proper endeavours to please, and a de- 
gree of persuasion that he shall, it is almost 
certain that he will. How many people does 
one meet with, every where, who, with very 
moderate parts, and very little knowledge, 
push themselves pretty far, singly, by being 
sanguine, enterprising,and persevering? They 
will take no denial; difficulties do not dis- 
courage them; repulsed twice or thrice, they 
rally, they charge again, and, nine times in 
ten, prevail at last. 

But the company which, of all others, you 
should carefully avoid, is that, which, in every 
sense of the word, may be called low: low in 
birth, low in rank, low in parts, and low in 
manners; that company, who, insignificant 
and contemptible in themselves, think it an 
honour to be seen with you, and who will flat- 
ter your follies, nay, your very vices, to keep 
you with them. 

Though yu may think such a caution un- 
necessary, | do not: many a young gentleman 
of sense and rank, has been led, by his vanity 
to keep such company, until he has been de- 
graded, vilified, and undone. 

The vanity I mean, is that of being the first 
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of the company. This pride, though too com- 
mon, is idle, to the last degree. Nothing m 
the world lets a man down so much. For the 
sale of dictating, being applauded and ad- 
mired by this low company, he is disgraced, 
and disqualified for better. Depend upon it, in 
the estimation of mankind, you will sink or 
rise to the level of the company you keep. 

Low company, and low pleasures, are al- 
ways much more costly, than liberal and ele- 
gant. The disgraceful riots of a tavern, are 
much more expensive, as well as dishonour- 
able, than the excesses in good company. 
must absolutely hear of no tavern scrapes and 
squabbles. , 

Be it, then, your ambition to get into the 
best company; and, when there, imitate their 
virtues, but not their vices. You have, no 
doubt, often heard of genteel and fashionable 
vices. These are, drinking, gaming, and fre- 
quenting houses of ill fame. It has happened, 
that some men, even with these vices, have 
been admired and esteemed. Understand this 
matter rightly. It is not their vices, for which 
they are admired, but for some accomplish- 
ments which they at the same time possess— 
their parts, their learning, or their good-breed- 
ing. Be assured, were they free from their 
vices, they would be much more esteemed. 
In these mixed characters, the bad part is 
overlooked, for the sake of the good. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted 
to make part of them, is, for the time, at least, 
supposed to be upon a footing of equality with 
the rest; and, consequently, as there is no one 
principal object of awe and respect, people are 
apt to take a greater latitude in their beha- 
viour, and to be less upon their guard: and so 
they may, provided it be within certain bounds, 

ty) 
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which are upon no occasion to be transgressed 
But, upon these occasions, though no one is 
entitled to distinguished marks of respect, 
every one claims, and very justly, every marlx 
ot civility and good-breeding. Ease is allowed, 
but carelessness and negligence are strictly 
forbidden. Ifa man accosts you, and talks to 
you ever so dully or frivolously, it is worse 
than rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, by 
a manifest inattention to what he says, that 
you think him a fool or a blockhead, and not 
worth hearing. It is much more so, with re- 
gard to women; who, of whatever rank, are 
entitled, in consideration of their sex, not only 
to an attentive, but an officious good-breeding, 
from men. Their little wants, likings, dis- 
likes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, 
and even impertinences, must be officiously 
attended to, flattered, and if possible guessed 
at and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You 
must never usurp, to yourself, those conve- 
niences and agrémens,* which are of common 
right; such as the best places, the best dishes, 
&c.; but, on the contrary, always decline 
them, yourself, and offer them to others; who, 
in their turn, will offer them to you: so that, 
upon the whole, you will enjoy your share of 
the common right. It would be endless to 
enumerate all the particular instances in which 
a well-bred man shows his good-breeding, in 
good company ; and it would be injurious to 
you, to suppose, that your own good sense will 
not point them cut; and then, your own good 
nature will recommend, and your self-interest 
enforce the practice. 

Should you be unfortunate enough to have 
any vices of your own, add not to their num- 
ee ee ees Se ee 
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ber, by adopting the vices of others. Vices of 
adoption are, of all others, the most unpardon 
able, for they have not inadvertency to plead. 
If people had no vices but their own, few 
would have so many as they have. 
As I make no difficulty of confessing my 
a errors, where I think the confession may 
e of use to you, I will own, that, when I first 
went to the university, I drank and smoked, 
notwithstanding the aversion I had to wine 
and tobacco, only because I thought it gen- 
teel, and that it made me look like a man.* 
When I went abroad, I first went to the 
Hague, where gaming was much in fashion; 
and where I observed that many people, of 
shining rank and character, gamed too. 
was then young enough, and silly enough, to 
believe, that gaming was one of their accom- 
plishments; and, as I aimed at perfection, I 
adopted gaming, as a necessary step to it, 
Thus, I acquired, by error, the habit of a vice, 
which, far from adorning my character, has, I 
am conscious, been a great blemish in it. 
Imitate, then, with discernment and judg- 
ment, the real perfections of the good com- 
pany, into which you may be introduced: copy 
their politeness, their carriage, their address, 
and the easy and well-bred turr of their con- 
versation; but remember, that, let them shine 
ever so bright, their vices are so many spots, 
which you would no more tmitate, than you 
would make an artificial wart upon your face, 
because some very handsome man had the 
misfortune to have a natural wart upon his; 
but, on the contrary, think how much hand- 
somer he would have been, without it. 
Every man becomes, to a certain degree, 


* Smoking is long-since out of fashion, in England.— Ed 
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what the people are, with whom he generally 
converses. He catches their air, their man- 
ners, and even their way of thinking. If he 
observes with attention, he will catch them 
soon; but, if he does not, he will, in some 
time, insensibly contract them. I know no- 
thing in the world but poetry, that is not to 
be acquired by application and care. 
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But, the long porap, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. 


A worp or two, ona subject to which all have 
a natural propensity—I mean, PLEASURE. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of 
life, it will root out reason and reflection, and 
substitute, in their room, impatience of thought 
and business. It moreover disappoints itself; 
and the constant application to it, palls our 
popetite for enjoyment. 
Believe me, that the intermediate seasons of 
what is commonly called a man of pleasure, 
are more heayy and tormenting, than you 
would impose upon the vilest criminal... Take 
him when he is awakened from some debauch, 
and there is no man living, whose existence is 
amore insupportable burden to him. He is 
not to be easy, any longer than reflection is 
detained outside his curtains. Mortgages, dis- 
eases, and settlements, are his legacies. All 
the poor rogues. that make such lamentable 
exits at Tyburn, were, once in their days, men 
of pleasure. . 

Were I certain that you were addicted te 
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such a kind of pleasure, I could be still more 
grave, and should forewarn you of certain dis- 
honour. I could tell you, that no man has 
ever been the slave of pleasure, that was not 
equally the slave of mean and overwhelming 
reflections. : 

And yet remember, pleasure is the rock 
upon which most young people split. ‘They 
launch out, with crowded sails, in quest of it, 
but without a compass te direct their course, 
or reason sufficient to steer the vessel; for 
want of which, pain and shame, instead of 
pleasure, are the returns of their voyage. Do 
not think that I mean to snarl at pleasure, 
like a stoic; no, I mean to point it out, and 
recommend it to you, like an epicurean: I 
wish you a great deal; and my only view is 
to hinder you from mistaking it. 

The character at which most young men at 
first aim is, that of a man of pleasure. But 
they generally take it upon trust; and, instead 
of consulting their own taste and inclinations, 
they blindly adopt whatever those with whom 
they chiefly converse, are pleased to call by 
the name of pleasure; and a man of pleasure, 
in the vulgar acceptation of that phrase, 
means only a beastly drunkard, a profligate 
swearer and curser, and a wretched visiter of 
the brothel. As it may be of use to you, I 
am not unwilling, though at the same time 
ashamed, to own, that the vices of my youth 
proceeded much ‘more from my silly resolu 
tion of being what I heard called a man of 
pleasure, than from my own inclinations. I 
always naturally hated drinking; and yet I 
have often drunk, with disgust at the time, 
attended by great sickness the next day, 
only because I then considered drinking as a 
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necessary qualification for a fine gentleman 
aud a man of pleasure. 

I can say the same, as to gaming. 1 did not 
want money, and consequently had no occa- 
sion to play for it; but I thought play another 
necessary ingredient in the composition of a 
man of pleasure, and accordingly I plunged 
into it, without desire, at first; sacrificed a 
thousand real pleasures to it, and made my- 
self solidly uneasy by it, for thirty of the best 
years of my life. 

I was even absurd enough, for a little while, 
to swear, by way of adorning and completing 
the shining character, which I affected; but 
this folly 1 soon laid aside, upon finding both 
its indecéncy and guilt. 

Thus, seduced by fashion, and blindly adopt- 
ing nominal pleasures, I lost real ones; and 
my fortune impaired, and my constitution 
shattered, are, I must confess, the just punish- 
ment of my errors. 

Take warning, then, by them. Choose your 
pleasures for yourself, and let them not be im- 
posed upon you by others. Weigh the present 
enjoyment of your pleasures, against their 
necessary consequences; and then let your 
own common sense determine your choice. 

Those only who join serious occupations 
with pleasures, feel either, as they should do. 
An uninterrupted life of pleasure, is as insipid 
as contemptible. Some hours given every day 
to serious business, must whet both the mind 
and the senses, to enjoy those of pleasure A 
surfeited glutton, an emaciated sot, and an 
enervated debauchee, never enjoy the plea- 
sures to which they devote themselves. They 
are only so many human sacrifices to false 
gods. In short, pleasure must not, nay, cans 
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not, be the business of a man of sense and 
character; but it may be, and is, his relief, his 
reward. It is particularly so, with regard to 
the women; who have the utmost contempt 
for those men, that, having no character nor 
consideration with their own sex, frivolously 
pass their whole time in rwelles,* and at tor- 
lettes. ‘They look upon them as their lum- 
ber, and remove them, whenever they can get 
better furniture. Women choose their fayour- 
ites, more by the ear, than by any other of 
their senses, or even their understandings. The 
man whom they hear the most commended, 
by the men, will always be the best received 
by them. 


—O Bowe 


LAUGHTER. 


’Tis not by laughter, that true wit we test, 
The laughing man is oft a fool confess’d; 

A sparkling smile of pleasure pleases mest 
The guest of humour and the list’ning host 


TrIFLING as the subject of LAUGHTER may 
appear, itis not beneath the attention of the 
man of breeding. Even philosophers have be- 
stowed upon it a grave attention; and have 
held it to be “‘ a sudden glory, arising from a 
conception of our own superiority.” But, 
whatever philosophers may be pleased to af- 
firm respecting it, and however it may be re- 
garded as one of the characteristics of man, 
when indulged in freely, it sinks the gentle- 
man, into a very ordinary man. 


* Ruelle is thus translated, in the dictionary of Boyer: 
‘© A narrow street, a court; the bedside ; a meeting or as- 
sembly, at a lady’s, on account of an ingenious conversa- 
tion.”’ 
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Frequent and loud laughter, is the eharac- 
teristic of folly and ill manners: it is the man- 
ner in which the mob express their silly joy, 
at silly things; and they call it being merry. 
In my mind, th_re is nothing so illiberal, and 
so ill bred, as audible laughter. True wit, or 
sense, never yet made any body laugh; they 
are above it: they please the mind, and give a 
cheerfulness to the countenance. But itis low 
buffoonery, or silly accidents, that always ex- 
cite laughter; and that is what people of sense 
and breeding should show themselves above. 

I do not recommend, upon all occasions, a 
solemn countenance. A man may smile, but 
if he would be thought a gentleman, and a 
man of sense, he should by no means laugh. 
True wit never made a man of fashion laugh; 
he is above it. It may create a smile, but a 
loud laugh shows that a man has not the com- 
mand of himself; every one who would wish 
to appear sensible, must abhor it. 

A man’s going to sit down, on a supposition 
that he has a chair behind him, and falling, for 
want of one, occasions a general laugh, when 
the best pieces of wit could not do it; a suffi- 
cient proof, how low and unbecoming laugh- 
ter 1s. 

Besides, could the immoderate laugher hear 
his own noise, or see the faces he makes, he 
would despise himself, for his folly. Laughter 
being generally supposed to be the effect of 
gaiety, its absurdity is not properly attended 
to; but a little reflection will easily restrain 
it, and when you are told it is a mark of low 
breeding, I persuade myself you will endeay- 
our to avoid it. 

Some people have a silly trick of laughing, 
whenever they speak; so that they are always 
oa the grin, and their faces ever distorted 
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This, and a thousand other tricks, such as 
scratching their heads, twirling their hats, 
fumbling with their buttons, playing with their 
fingers. &ec. &c. ave acquired from a false mod- 
esty, at their first outsetin life. Being shame- 
faced in company, they try a variety of ways 
to keep themselves in countenance; thus, 
they fall into those awkward habits which I 
have mentioned, which grow upon them, and 
in time become habitual. 

Nothing is more repugnant, likewise, to 
good-breeding, than horse-play of any sort, 
romping, throwing things at one another’s 
heads, and so on. They may pass well enough 
with the mob, but they lessen and degrade the 
gentleman. 

But, if you are to guard against immoderate 
laughter, much more are you to resist every 
attempt, in others, to make you the butt of the 
company. This is a character which may be- 
come one who sets up for a protessed wit, or 
the buffoon of the company; or may sit easy 
enough upon a stupid fellow, who has no ob- 
jections to be laughed at; but nothing can be 
more grating, to the feelings of a man of hon- 
our. ‘Take care to make people feel your su- 
periority ; at least, behave in such a manner 
as to secure respect, and you shall never be 
selected as a butt. 


— OO eu 


DIGNITY OF MANNERS. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise. 
Tuere is a certain Dianrry or Manners, 
without which the very best characters will 
not be valued. 
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Romping, loud and frequent laughing, pun- 
ning, joking, mimicry, waggery, and too great 
and indiscriminate familiarity, willrender any 
one contemptible, in spite of all his knowledge 
or his merit. These may constitute a merry 
fellow, but a merry fellow was never respect- 
able. Indiscriminate familiarity, will either 
offend your superiors, or make you pass for 
their dependent or toad-eater; and it will put 
your inferiors on a degree of equality with 
you, that may be troublesome. 

A joke, if it carries a sting along with it, is 
no longer a joke, but an affront; and, even if 
it has no sting, unless its witticism be delicate 
and facetious, instead of giving pleasure, it 
will disgust; or if the company should laugh, 
they will probably laugh at the jester, rather 
than the jest. 

Punning is a mere playing upon words, and 
far from deing a mark of sense: thus, were 
we to say such a dress is commodious, one of 
these wags, would answer odious; or, that, 
whatever it has been, it is now be comm-odious. 
Others will give us an answer different from 
what we should expect, without either wit, or 
the least beauty of thought; as, Where's my 
lord? In his clothes, unless he is in bed. How 
does this wine taste? A little moist, 1 think. 
How is this to be eaten? With your mouth ; 
and so on; all which (you will readily appre- 
hend) is low and yulgar. If your witticisms 
are not instantly approved by the laugh of the 
company, for heayven’s sake don’t attempt to 
be witty for the future; for you may take it 
for granted, the defect is in yourself, and not 
in your hearers. é 

s to a mimic or a wag, he is little else than 
a buffoon, who will distort his mouth and his 
eyes, to make people laugh. Be assured that 
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no one person ever demeaned himself to please 
the rest, unless he wished to be thought the 
Merry Andrew of the company; and whether 
this character is respectable, I will leave you 
to judge. 

If a man’s company be coveted, on any 
other account than his knowledge, his good 
sense, or his manners, he is seldom respected 
by those who invite him, but made use of only 
to entertam. “Let’s have such a one, for he 
sings a good song, or he is always joking or 
laughing;” or, “ Let’s send for such a one, for 
he is ‘a good bottle companion ;” these are de- 
grading distinctions, that preclude all respect 
and esteem. Whoever is had (as the phrase 
is) for the sake of any qualification singly, is 
merely that thing he zs had for, is never con- 
sidered in any other light, and, of course, 
never properly respected, let his intrinsic 
merits be what they will. 

Not much more dignified, is the character 
of your young countrymen of quality, who 
distinguish themselves by the conduct of foot- 
men and grooms. But, with the manners of 
footmen and grooms, they assume their dress 
too. You must have observed them, in the 
streets here, in dirty blue frocks, with oaken 
sticks in their hands, and their hair greasy and 
unpowdered, tucked up under their hats of an 
enormous size. Thus finished and adorned, 
by their travels, they become the disturbers 
of playhouses ; they break the windows, and 
comm “nly the landlords, of the taverns where 
they drink; and are at once the support, the 
terror, and the victims, of the houses of ill 
fame, which they frequent. These poor mis- 
taken people think they shine, and so they do 
indeed; but it is as putrefaction shines—in 
the dark, ; : 
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Equally mistaken, are those poor young 
mén who think to distinguish themselves by 
affecting the character of arake. They too 
frequently and. always fatally mistake that 
character, for that of a man of pleasure; and 
always attach a false dignity to it. Whata 
mistake! A rake is a composition of all the 
lowest, most ignoble, degrading and shameful 
vices. They all conspire, to disgrace his char- 
acter, to ruin his fortune, and most effectually 
destroy his constitution. A dissolute, flagitious 
footman, or porter, makes full as good a rake 
as a man of the first quality. By-the-bye, let 
me tell you, that, in the wildest part of my 
youth, I never was a rake, but on the con: 
trary, always detested and despised the char- 
acter. 

This dignity of manners, which I recom- 
mend so much to you, is not only as different 
from pride, as true courage is from blustering, 
or true wit from joking; but is absolutely in- 
consistent with it; for nothing vilifies and de- 
grades more than pride. The pretensions of 
the proud man, are oftener treated with sneer 
and contempt, than with indignation; as we 
offer ridiculously too little to a tradesman, who 
askxs ridiculously too much for his goods ; but 
we do not haggle with one, who asks only a 
just and reasonable price. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate assenta- 
tion, degrade, as much as indiscriminate con- 
tradiction- and noisy debate, disgust. But a 
modest assertion of one’s own opinion, and a 
complaisant acquiescence in other people’s, 
preserve dignity. 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions 
and address, vilify, as they imply, either a 
very low turn of mind, or low education, and 
low company, 
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Frivolous-curiosity about trifles, and a labo- 
rious attention to little objects, which neither 
require nor deserve a moment’s thought, lower 
aman; who from thence is thought (and not 
unjustly) incapable of greater matters. Car- 
dinal de Retz; very sagaciously marked out 
Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from the mo- 
ment-he told him he had written three years 
with the same pen, and that it was an excel- 
Jent good one still. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness, in 
looks and motions, gives dignity, without ex- 
cluding wit and decent cheerfulness, which 
are always serious themselves. A constant 
smirk upon the face, and a whiffiing activity 
of the body, are strong indications of futility. 
Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing 
he is about is too big for him. 

To form dignity of character, advantageous- 
ly, you have three objects particularly to at- 
tend to: your character, as a man of morality, 
of truth, and of honour; your knowledge in 
the objects of your destination, as a man of 
business ; and your engaging and insinuating 
address, air, and manners—the sure and only 
steps to favour. Merit, at courts, without fa- 
your, will do little or nothing; favour, without 
merit, will do a good deal; but. favour and 
merit together, will do every thing. 

As to the first, see that you are exceedingly 
careful and jealous of the dignity of your char- 
acter: that is the sure and solid foundation 
upon which you must both stand and rise. 

There is nothing so delicate, as your moral 
character ; and nothing that it is your interest 
so much to preserve pure. Should you be 
suspected of injustice, malignity, perfidy, ly- 
ing, &c. all the parts and knowledge in the 
world, will never procure you esteem, friend- 
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ship, or respect. A strange concurrence of 
circumstances, has sometimes raised very bad 
men, to high stations; but they have been 
raised like criminals to a pillory, where their 
persons and their crimes, by being more con- 
spicuous, are only the more known, the more 
detested, and the more pelted and insulted. 
If, in any case, whatsoever, dissimulation is 
pardonable, it is in the case of morality; 
though even there, I would not advise you to 
a Pharisaical pomp of virtue. - But I will re- 
commend to you a most scrupulous tenderness 
for your moral character, and the utmost care 
not to say or do the least thing, that may, ever 
so slightly, taint ite Show yourself, upon all 
occasions, the advocate, the friend, but not 
the bully, of virtue. 

Labour to possess strength of mind. The 
sure characteristic of a sound and strong mind, 
is, to find, in every thing, those certain bounds 

wos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.* 

hese boundaries are marked out by a very 
fine line, which only good sense and attention 
can discover. It is much too fine, for vulgar 
eyes. In manners, this line is good-breeding, 
beyond it, is troublesome ceremony ; short of 
it, is unbecoming negligence and inattention. 
In morals, it divides ostentatious puritanism, 
from criminal relaxation; in religion, super- 
stition from impiety; and, in short, every 
virtue from its kindred vice or weakness. J 
think you have sense enough to discover the 
line: keep it always in your eye, and learn to 
walk upon it. 

Your address and manner are no less requi- 
site, to form the basis of dignity of character. 
A perfect self-command, a knowledge of the 


* On either side of which, there is an extreme 
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customary rules of good-breeding, and assu- 
rance with ease, are necessary ingredients in 
the composition of dignity. A certain firmness 
must accompany all our actions. A mean, 
timid, and passive complaisance, degrades a 
man, more than he is aware of; but still his 
firmness and resolution should not extend to 
brutality, but be accompanied with a peculiar 
and engaging mildness. 

I see no impudence, but, on the contrary, 
infinite utility and advantage, in presenting” 
one’s-self with the same coolness and uncon- 
cern, in any, and every company. Till one 
can do that, Iam very sure that one can never 
present one’s-self well. Whatever is done 
under concern and embarrassment, must be 
ill done; and, till a man is absolutely easy and 
unconcerned, in every company, he will never 
be thought to have kept good, nor to be wel- 
come in it. A steady assurance, with seeming 
modesty, is possibly the most useful qualifica- 
tion that a man can have, in every part of life. 
A man would certainly make a very inconsid- 
erable fortune and figure in the world, whose 
modesty and timidity should often, as bashful 
ness always does, put him in the deplorable 
and lamentable situation of the pious A/neas, 
when obstupuit, steteruntque come, et vox fau- 
cibus hesit.* Fortune (as well as women) 


—Born to be controll’d, 
Stoops to the forward and the bold. 


Firmness and intrepidity, under the white 
banner of real, but not awkward modesty, 
clear the way for merit, that would otherwise 
be discouraged by difficulties in its journey; 

* He was amazed ; his hair stood on end, and his voice 
clung to his jaws 
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whereas, barefaced impudence is the noisy 
and blustering harbinger of a worthless and 
senseless usurper. 

People of a low, obscure education, cannot 
stand the rays of greatness. They are fright- 
ened out of their wits, when kings and great 
men speak to them; they are awkward, 
ashamed, and do not know what or how to 
answer; whereas, Jes honnétes gens* are not 
dazzled by superior rank: they iknow and pay 
all the respect that is due to it; but they do it 
without being disconcerted ; and.can converse 
just as easily with a king, as with any one of 
his subjects. That is the great advantage of 
being introduced young into good company; 
and being used early to converse with one’s 
superiors. How many men have I seen here, 
who, after having had the full benefit of an 
English education, first at school, and then at 
the university, when they have been presented 
to the king, did not know whether they stood 
upon their heads or their heels? If the king 
spoke to them, they were annihilated; they 
trembled, endeavoured to put their hands ‘nto 
their pockets, and missed them, let their hats. 
fall, and were ashamed to take them up; and, 
in short, put themselves in every attitude but 
the right, that is, the easy and natural one. 
The characteristic of a well-bred man, is, to 
converse with his inferiors without insolence. 
and-with his superiors with respect, and with 
ease. He talks to kings, without concern; he 
trifles with women of the first condition, with 
familiarity and gaiety, but respeet; and con- 
verses with his equals, whether he is acquaint- 
ed with them or not, upon general common 
topics, that are not, however, quite frivolous, 


* People of fashion. 
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without the least concern of mind, or awk- 
wardness of body; neither of which can ap- 
pear to advantage, but when it is perfectly 
easy. , 

Were you to converse with a king, you 
ought to be as easy and unembarrassed, as 
with your own yvalet-de-chambre: yet every 
look, word, and action, should imply the ut- 
most respect... What would be proper and 
well-bred, with others, much your superiors, 
would be absurd and ill-bred, with one so very 
much so. You must wait till you are spoken 
to; you must receive, not give, the-subject of 
conversation; and you must even take care 
that the given subject of such conversation, 
do not lead you into any impropriety. Almost 
the same precautions are necessary to be used 
with ministers, generals, &c. who expect to be 
treated with very nearly the same respect as 
their masters, and commonly deserve it better. 
There is, however, this difference, that one 
may begin the conversation with them, if on 
their side it should happen to drop; provided 
one does not carry it to any subject upon 
which it is improper either for them to speak 
or be spoken to. In these two cases, certain 
attitudes and actions would be extremely ab= 
surd, because too easy, and consequently dis- 
respectful, As for instance, if you were to 
put your arms across in your bosom, twirl 
your snuff box, trample with your feet, scratch 
your head, &c. it would be shockingly ill- 
bred, in. that company, and, indeed, not ex- 
tremely well-bred, in any other. The great 
difficulty, in those cases, though a very sur- 
mountable one, by attention and custom, Is to 
join perfect inward ease, with perfect outward 
respect. 

passionate temper lowers a man exceed- 
10 
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ingly, and is perfectly mcompatible with the 
dignity of manners which I am here recom- 
mending. If you discover any hastiness in 
your temper, and find it apt to break out into 
rough and unguarded expressions, watch it 
narrowly, and endeavour to curb it; but Jet 
no complaisance, no weak desire of pleasing, 
no wheedling, urge you to do that which dis- 
cretion forbids; but persist and persevere, in 
all that is right. In your connexions and 
friendships, you will find this ruleof use. In- 
vite and preserve attachments, by your firm- 
ness; but labour to keep clear of enemies, by 
a mildness of behaviour. Disarm those ene- 
mies you may unfortunately have, (and few 
are without them) by a gentleness of manner; 
but make them feel the steadiness of your just 
resentment: for there is a wide difference be- 
tween bearing malice, and a determined self- 
defence; the one is imperious, but the other 
is prudent and justifiable. 

n directing your servants, or any person 
that you have a right to command, if you de- 
liver your orders mildly, and in that engaging 
manner which every gentleman should study 
to do, you will be cheerfully, and consequent- 
ly, well obeyed; but, if tyrannically, you will 
be very unwillingly served, if served at all. A 
cool, steady determination, should show that 
you will be obeyed; but a gentleness in the 
manner of enforcing that obedience, should 
make the service a cheerful one. Thus, will 
you be beloved, withow being despised, and 
feared without being hated. 

I hope, I need not mention vices. A man 
who has patiently been kicked out of com- 
pany, may have as good a pretence to cour- 
age, as one rendered infamous by his vices, 
may: to dignity of any kind. A tradesman 
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who would succeed in his way, must begin by 
establishing a character of integrity and good 
manners: without the former, nobody will go 
to his shop at all; without the latter, nobody 
will go there twice. This rule does not ex- 
clude the fair arts of trade. He may sell his 
goods at the best price he can, within certain 
bounds. He may avail himself of the humour, 
the whims, and the fantastical tastes, of his 
customers; but what he warrants to be good, 
must be really so; what he seriously asserts, 
must be true: or his first fraudulent profits 
will soon end in bankruptcy. It is the same, 
in higher life, and in the great business of the 
world. A man who does not solidly establish, 
and really deserve, a character of truth, prob- 
ity, good manners, and good morals, at his 
first setting out in the world, may impose, and 
shine, like a meteor, for a very short time; but 
will very soon vanish, and be extinguished, 
with contempt. People may pardon, in young 
men, the common irregularities of the senses; 
but they do not forgive the least vice of the 
heart. The heart never grows better, by age; 
I fear rather worse; always harder. A young 
liar will be an old one; and a young knave 
will only be a greater knave, as he grows 
older. But should a bad young heart, accom- 
panied with a good head (which, by the way 
very seldom is the case) really reform, in a 
more advanced age, from a consciousness of 
its folly, as wellas of its guilt, such a conver- 
sion would only be thought prudential and 
political, but never sincere. ‘The possession 
of all the moral virtues, in actu primo,* as the 
logicians call it, is not sufficient; you must 
have them, in actu secundot too, Nay, that bs 


* Of the first class, } Of the second. — 
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not sufficient, neither; you must have the rep- 
utation of them, also. Your character in the 
world must be built upon that solid foundation, 
or-it will soon fall, and upon your own head. 
You cannot, therefore, be too careful, too nice, 
too scrupulous, in establishing this character, 
at first, upon which your whole depends. Let 
no conversation, no example, no fashion, no 
bon mot,* no silly desire of seeming to be 
above what most knaves, and many fools, call 
prejudices, ever tempt you to avow, excuse, 
extenuate, or laugh at, the least breach of 
morality; but show, upon all occasions, and 
take all occasions to show, a detestation and 
abhorrence of it. There, though young, you 
ought to be strict; and there only, while 
young, it becomes you to be strict and severe. 
But there, too, spare the persons, while you 
lash the crimes. 

Pray, let no quibbles of lawyers, no refine- 
ments of casuists, break into the plain notions 
of right and wrong, which every man’s right 
reason, and plain common sense, suggest to 
him. To do as you would be done by, is the 
plain, sure, and undisputed rule of moralit 
and justice. Adhere to that, and be convinced, 
that whatever infringes it, in any degree, how- 
ever speciously.it may be turned, and how- 
ever puzzling it may be to answer it, is, not- 
Sanding, false in-itself, unjust, and crirm- 
inal, 

It is even necessary, that you should have 
religion., Depend upon it, that nine-tenths of 
mankind, should you be given out as.a pro- 
fane man, or an atheist, will entertain an opin- 
‘on of you, derogatory to dignity of charac- 
er. Goodness is real greatness. Religion 


' 


* Witty saying 
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will Jay the most solid basis of true dignity, 
and without it, neither ttles nor opulence will 
support a character long. 

When I speak of religion, I do not mean 
that you should talk or act like a missionary, 
or an enthusiast, nor that you should take up 
a controversial cudgel, against every one that 
attacks the sect you are of. This would be 
both useless and unbecoming your age. But I 
mean that you should, by no means, seem to 
approve, encourage, or applaud, those liber- 
tine notions, which strike at religions equally, 
and which are the poor threadbare topics of 
half-wits, and self-created philosophers. Even 
those who are silly enough to laugh at their 
jokes, are still wise enough to distrust and de- 
test their characters: for, putting moral vir- 
tues at the highest, and religion at the lowest, 
religion must Still be allowed to be, at least, a 
great collateral security to virtue; and every 
prudent man will sooner trust to two securi- 
ties, than to one. Whenever, therefore, you 
happen to be in company with those pretended 
esprits forts,* or with thoughtless libertines, 
who laugh at all religion, to show their wit, 
or disclaim it, to complete their riot, let no 
word or look of yours intimate the least appro- 
bation; on the contrary, let a silent gravity 
express your dislike; but enter not into the 
subject, and decline such unprofitable and in- 
decent controversies. Depend upon this truth 
—that every man is the worse looked upon, 
and the less trusted, for being thought to have 
no religion; in spite of all the pompous and 
specious epithets he may assume, of esprit 
fort, free-thinker, or moral philosopher; and 
a wise atheist (if such a thing there is) would, 


* Daring spirits. 
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for his own interest, and character in this 
world, pretend to some religion. 

But, if you should, unfortunately, have no 
intrinsic merit of your own, keep up, if possi- 
ble, the appearance of it; and the world will 
possibly give you credit for the rest. A ver- 
satility of manners is as necessary, in social 
life, as a versatility of parts, in political. This 
is no way blameable, if not used with an ill 
design. We must, like the chameleon, often 
put on the hue of the persons whose good opin- 
ion we esteem: and it surely can never be 
blameable, to endeavour to gain the good will 
or affection of any one, if, when obtained, we 
do not mean to abuse it. 


—ne@ eur 


IMPROVEMENT. 


Ye generous youth, who love this studious shade, 
How rich a field is to your hopes display’d! 
Knowledge, to you, unlocks the classic page, 
And virtue blossoms, for a better age. 


I HAVE so often recommended to you atten 
tion and application to whatever you learn, 
that 1 do not mention them, now, as duties; 
but I point them out, as conducive, nay, abso- 
lutely necessary, to your pleasures. Can there 
be a greater pleasure, than to be universally 
allowed to excel those of one’s own age and 
manner of life? Consequently, can there be 
any thing more mortifying, than to be excelled 
by them? I do not confine the application 
which I recommend, singly to the yiew and 
emulation of excelling others (though this is a 
very sensible pleasure, and a very warrantable 
pride) but IT mean likewise to excel in the 
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thing itself; for, in my mind, one may as well 
not know a thing at all,as know it but i imper- 
fectly. To know. a little of any thing, gives 
neither satisfaction nor credit; but often brings 
disgrace or ridicule. 

In all systems, whatsoever, whether Sf reli: 
gion, government, morals, &c. perfection is 
the object always proposed, though possibly 
unattainable; hitherto, at least, certainly un- 
attained. However, those who aim carefully 
at the mark itself, will unquestionably come 
nearer to it, than those who, from despair, 

negligence, or indolence, leave to chance the 
work of skill. This maxim holds equally true, 
in common life. Those who aim at perfection, 
will come nearer to it, than those desponding, 
or indolent spirits, who foolishly say to them- 
selves, ‘‘ Nobody is perfect; perfection is un- 
attainable; to attempt it, is chimerical; I shall 
do as well as others; why, then, should I give 
myself trouble to be what I never can, and 
what, according to the common course of 
things, I need not be—perfect ?” 

I am very sure that Clecat not point out to 

ou the weakness and the folly of this reason- 
ing, if it deserves the name of reasoning. It 
would discourage, and put a stop to the exer- 
tion of any one “of our faculties. On the con- 
trary, a man of sense and spirit says to him- 
self, though the point of perfection may (con- 
sidering the imperfection of our nature) be 
unattainable, ‘My care, my endeavours, my 
attention, shall not be wanting, to get as near 
to it as I can.’ 

It is my wish to aid you in a resolution so 
laudable. I do not mean that you are to aim 
at perfection, in every study in which you may 
embark. Many of these are intended only as 
the scaffolding, to the erection and completion 
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of a more useful building. But mental labour 
is necessary, even in the less requisite parts. 

Use and assert your own reason. Reflect, 
examine, and analyze, every thing, m order to 
form a sound and mature judgment; let no 
gros epa* impose upon your understanding, mis- 
lead your actions, or dictate your conversa- 
tion. Be early, what, if you are not, you will, 
when too late, wish you had been. Consult 
your reason, betimes: I do not say that it will 
always prove an unerring guide: for human 
reason is not infallible: but it will prove the 
least erring guide that you can follow, except 
holy writ. Books and conversation may assist 
it; but adopt neither, blindly and implicitly > 
try both, by that rule, which God has given 
to direct us—reason. Of al] the troubles, do 
not decline, as many people do, that of think- 
ing. The herd of mankind can hardly be said 
to think; their notions are almost all adopted. 

Ask questions, and many questions, and 
leave nothing till you are thoroughly informed 
of it. Such pap oe questions are far from 
being ill-bred, or troublesome, to those ot 
whom you ask them; on the contrary, they 
are a tacit compliment to their knowledge; 
and people have a bevter opinion of a young 
man, when they see him desirous to be in- 
formed. 

I wish you would use yourself to translate, 
every day, only three or four lines, from any 
book, in any language, into the most correct 
and elegant English that you can think of. 
You cannot imagine how it will insensibly 
form your style, and give you an habitual ele- 
gancy: it would not take you up a quarter of 
an hour in a day. 


— 


* Ipse dixit—dogmatical assertion. 
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Acquire a general notion of astronomy and 
geometry ; of both which, you. may know as 
much as I desixe you should, in six months’ 
time. I only wish that you shall have a clear 
notion of the present planetary system, and 
the history of all the former systems. Fon- 
tenelle’s Piuralité des Mondes* will teach you 
nearly all you need know, upon that subject. 
As for geometry, the first seven books of 
Euclid will be a sufficient portion of it for you. 
It is right, to have a general notion of those 
abstruse sciences, so as not to appear quite 
ignorant of them, when they happen, as some- 
times they do, to be the topics of conversation ; 
but a deep knowledge of them requires too 
much time, and engrosses the mind too much. 
Take the ‘shortest general history you can 
find, of every country, and mark down in that 
history the most important periods, such as 
conquests, changes of kings, and alterations 
of the form of government; and then have re- 
course to more extensive histories, or partic- 
ular treatises, relative to these great points. 
Consider them well, trace up their causes, 
ind follow their consequences. ; 

A taste for sculpture and painting, is, in my 
nind, as becoming, as a taste for fiddling and 
iping is unbecoming, a man of fashion. The 
‘ormer is connected with history and poetry ; 
the latter, with nothing that I know of, but 
pad company. \ d 

That you may-do all this the better, Jet me 
vecormnend to you attention and method. 
Without attention, all your labour will be 
spent to no purpose. It signifies nothing to 
read a thing once, if one does not mind and 
remember it. It is a sure sign of a little mind, 


* Pluralitv of Worlds 
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to be domg one thing, and at the same time to 
be either thinking of another, or not thinking 
at all. One should always think of what one 
is about. When one is learning, one should 
not think of play; and when one is at play. 
one should not think of one’s learning. 

Be sure that you not only read, but that you 
think and reflect upon what you read. Many 
great readers load their memories, without ex- 
ercising their judgments; and make lumber- 
rooms of their heads, instead of furnishing 
them usefully: facts are heaped upon facts, 
without order or distinction, and may justly 
be said to compose that 


————— Ru iis indigestaque moles 
Quam dixere chaos. * 


Take nothing for granted, upon the bare au- 
thority of the author; but weigh and consider, 
in your own mind, the probability of the facts. 
and the justness of the reflections. Consult 
different authors, upon the same facts, and 
form your opinion upon the greater or less 
degree of probability arising from the whole; 
which, in my mind, is the utmost stretch of 
historical faith; certainty (I fear) not being to 
be found. When a historian pretends to give 
you the causes and motives of events, compare 
those causes and motives with the characters 
and interests of the parties concerned, and 
judge for yourself, whether they correspond, 
or not. Consider whether you cannot assign 
others, more probable; and, in that examina- 
tion, do not despise some very mean and tri- 
flmg causes of the actions of great men: for so 
various and inconsistent is human nature, so 
strong and so changeable are our passions, sa 


* A rude and unformed mass which they call chaos, 
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fluctuating are our wills, and so much are 
our minds influenced by the accidents of our 
bodies, that every man is more the man of the 
day, than a regular and consequential charac- 
ter. The best have something bad, and some- 
thing little; the worst have something good, 
and sometimes something great. 

There are a great many petple, who think 
themselves employed all day, and who, if they 
were to cast up their accounts, at night, would 
find that they had done just nothing. They 
have read two or three hours, mechanically, 
without attending to what they read, and, 
consequently, without either retaining it, or 
reasoning upon it. Thence, they saunter into 
company, without talking any part in it, and 
without observing the characters of the per- 
sons, or the subjects of the conversation; but 
are either thinking of some trifle, foreign to 
the present purpose, or, often, not thmking at 
all; which silly and idle suspension of thought, 
they would dignify with the name of absence 
and distraction. 

Be as attentive to your pleasures, as to your 
studies. In the latter, observe and reflect 
upon all you read: in the former, be watchful 
and attentive to all that you see and hear: 
and never have it to say, as a thousand fools 
do, of things that were said and done before 
their faces, “ That, truly, they did not mind 
them, because they were thinking of some- 
thing else.” Why, were they thinking of 
something else? and, if they were, why did 
they come there? The truth is, that the fools 
were thinking of nothing. Remember to do 
what you are about, well, be that what it will; 
it is either worth doing well, or not at all. 

But, whether it regards study or business, I 
heartily wish you would immediately begin to 
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be a man of method; nothing contributing 
more to facilitate and despatch business, than 
method and order. Have order and method 
im your accounts, in your reading, in the al- 
lotment of your time; in short,in every thing. 
You cannot conceive how much time you will 
save by it, nor how much better every thing 
you do will be done. 

Prevail with vourself to observe good method 
and order, only for one fortnight; and I will 
venture to assure you, that you will never 
neglect them afterward, you will find such 
convenience and advantage arising from them. 
Method 1s the great advantage that lawyers 
have, over other people, in speaking in Par- 
liament; for,as they must necessarily observe 
it in their pleadings, in the courts of justice, it 
becomes habitual to them, every where else. 

Despatch is the soul of business, and nothing 
contributes more to despatch, than method. 
Lay down a method, for every thing; and ad- 
here to it, inviolably, as far as unexpected in- 
cidents may allow. Fix one certain hour and 
day in the week for your accounts, and keep 
them together, in their proper order; by which 
means, they will require very little time, and 

ou can never be much cheated. Whatever 
etters and papers you keep, label and tie 
them in their respective classes, so that you 
may instantly have recourse to any one. Lay 
downa method also for your reading, for which 
allot a certain share of your mornings; let 
it be in a consistent and consecutive course, 
and not in that desultory and immethodical 
manner, in which many people read scraps 
of different authors, upon. different subjects. 
Keep a short common-place book of what you 
read, to help your memory, only, and not for 
pedantic quotations. Never read history, with- 
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out having maps, and a chronological book, or 
tables, lying by you, and constantly recurred 
to; without which, history is only a confused 
heap of facts. One method more, I recom- 
mend to you, from which I have found great 
benefit, even in the most dissipated part of my 
life; that is, to nse early, and at the ‘same 
hour every morning, how late soever you may 
. have sat up the night before. This secures 
you an hour or two, at least, of reading or re- 
flection, before the common interruptions of 
the morning begin; and it will save your con- 
stitution, by forcing you to go to bed early, at 
least one night in three. 


—ne® LS) Oem 
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Time is a liberal friend, to those who use it well, 
In parlour, study, or secluded dell; 

In cheerful converse, or with silent page, 
Observing right the theme that suits their age 


EmpioymentT or Time is a subject, that, 
from its importance, deserves your best atten- 
tion. Most young gentlemen have a great 
deal of time before them; and one hour well 
employed, in the early part of life, is more val- 
uable, and will be of greater use to you, than 
perhaps four-and-twenty some years to come. 
A minute is precious to you, now; whole days 
may possibly not be so, forty years hence. 

} most earnestly recommend to you the care 
of those minutes and quarters of hours, in the 
course of the day, which people think too 
short to deserve their attention; and yet, if 
summed up, at the end of the year, would 
amount to a very considerable portion of time. 
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For example: you are to be at such a place at 
twelve, by appointment; you f° out at eleven, 
to make two or three visits first; those per- 
sons are not at home: instead of sauntering 
away that intermediate time at a coffee-house, 
and possibly alone, return home, write a let- 
ter, before-hand, for the ensuing post, or take 
up a good book; I do not mean Descartes, 
Mallebranche, Locke, or Newton, by way of * 
dipping; but some book of rational amuse- 
ment, and detached pieces, as Horace, Boi- 
leau, Waller, La Bruyere, &c. This will be 
so much time saved, and by no means ill em- 
plores. Many people lose a great deal of time 

y reading: for they read frivolous and idle 
books; such as absurd romances and novels; 
where characters, that never existed, are in- 
sipidly displayed, and sentiments, that were 
never felt, pompously described: the oriental 
ravings and extravagances of the Arabian 
Nights, and Mogul Tales: or, the new flimsy 
brochures* that now swarm in France, of fairy 
tales, Réflections sur le Ceur et 0 Esprit, Me- 
taphysique de l’ Amour, Analyse ia beaux 
Sentiments ;+ and such sort of idle and frivo- 
lous stuff, that nourishes and improves the 
mind just as much as whipped cream would 
the body. Throw away none of your time 
upon those trivial, futile, corrupting books, 
published by idle, vicious, or necessitous au- 
thors, for the amusement of idle or ignorant 
readers: such sort of books swarm and buzz 
about one, every day; flap them away, they 
have no sting. Certwm pete finem,t have some 
one object, for those leisure moments, and 


* Pamphlets. ‘ 

¢ Reflections upon the Heart and the Soul; The Meta 
physics of Love; Analysis of Fine Sentiments. 

{ Have a certain object in view. 
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pursue that object, invariably, till you have at- 
tained it; and then take some other. A man of 
sense knows how to make the most of time, and 
puts out his whole sum, either to interest or to 
pleasure. He is neveridle; but constantly em- 
ployed, either in amusements or in study. 

Whatever time you can steal from company, 
and from the study of the world, (I say com- 
pany, for a knowledge of life is best learned in 
various companies) employ it in serious read- 
ing. Take up some valuable book, and con- 
tinue the reading of that book, till you have 
got through it; never burden your mind with 
more than one thing at a time. In reading 
this book, do not run over it superficially, but 
read every passage twice over, at least do not 
pass on to a second, until you thoroughly un- 
derstand the first, nor quit the book until you 
are master of the subject. By, these means, 
(to use a city metaphor) you will make fifty 
per cent. of that time, of which others do not 
make above three or four, or probably nothing 
at all. 

Many people lose a great deal of their time, 
by laziness. They loll and yawn in a great 
chair, tell themselves that they have not time 
to begin any thing, then, and that it will do as 
well another time. This is a most unfortunate 
disposition, and the greatest obstruction to 
both knowledge and business. At your age, 
you have no right nor claim to laziness. I 

ave, if I please, being emeritus.* You are 
but just listed in the world, and must be ac- 
tive, diligent, and indefatigable. 1f ever you 
propose commanding with dignity, you must 
serve up to it with diligence. Never put off 
dul to-morrow, what you can do to-day. 


* Finished--graduated 
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Very ople are good economists of 
their fo s, and still fewer of their time; 
and yet, of the two, the latter is the most pre~ - 
cious. Young people are apt to think they 
have so much time before them, that they may 
squander what they please of it; and yet have 
enough left; as very great fortunes have fre- 
quently seduced people to a ruinous’profusion. 

Many people think that they are in pleas- 
ures, provided they are neither in study nor 
in business. Nothing like it; they are doing 
nothing, and might just as well be asleep. 
They contract habitudes from laziness, and 
they frequent only those -places where they 
are free from all restraints and attentions. Be 
upon your guard, against this idle profusion of 
time; and let every place you go to, be either 
the scene of rational and lively pleasures, or 
the school of your improvements: let every 
company you go into, either gratify your 
senses, extend your knowledge, or refine your 
manners. Have some rational object of amuse- 
ment in view, at some places; frequent others, 
where people of wit and taste assemble; get 
into others, where people of superior rank and 
dignity command respect,and attention from 
the rest of the company ;~ but, pray, frequent 
no neutral places, from mere idleness and in- 
dolence. Nothing forms a young man so 
much, as being used to keep respectable and 
superior company, where constant regard and 
attention are necessary. It is true, this is at 
first a disagreeable state of restraint; but it 
soon grows habitual, and consequently easy; 
and you are amply povd for it, by the improve- 
ment that you make, and the credit that it 
gives you. Be curious, attentive, inquisitive, 
as to every thing; listlessness and indolence 
are always blameable; but, at your age, they 
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are unpardonable. Consider how precious, 
and how important for all the of your life, 
are your moments for these next three or four 
years, and do not lose one of them. Do not 
think I mean that you should study all day 
long; I am far from advising or desiring it: 
but I desire that you would be doing some- 
thing or other, all day long; and not neglect 
half hours and quarters of hours, which, at the 
year’s end, amount to a great sum. For in- 
stance, there are many short intervals in the 
day, between studies and pleasures: instead 
of sitting idle and yawning, in those intervals, 
take up any book, though ever so trifling a 
one, even down to a jest book; it is still bet- 
ter than doing nothing. I knew once a very 
covetous, sordid fellow, who used frequently 
to say, ‘‘ Take care of the pence; for the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” This 
was a just and sensible reflection, in a miser. 
T recommend to you to take care of minutes; 
for hours will take care of themselves. I am 
very sure that many people lose two or three 
hours every day, by not taking care of the 
minutes. Never think any portion of time 
whatsoever too short, to be employed: some- 
thing or other may always be done in it. 

Any business you may have to transact 
should be done the first opportunity, amd fin- 
ished, if possible, without interruption. Busi- 
ness must not be sauntered and trifled with; 
and you must not say to it,as Felix did to 
Paul, “at a more convenient season, I will 
speak to thee.”” The most convenient season 
for business, is the first; but study and busi- 
ness, in some measure, point out their own 
times, to a man of sense. Businers, of any 
kind, should never be done by halves, but 
every part of it should be well attended to; for 

1h 
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he that does business ill, had better no. de it 
at all: and,in any point that discretion beds 
you pursue, and that has a manifest util ty to 
recommend it, let not difficulties deter ycu; 
rather let them animate your industry. ]f one 
method fails, try a second, and a third Be 
active, persevere, and you will ceriamly 
conquer. 

Husband your time, and make the best #f it. 
every where. When you are in com) ny, 
bring the conversation to some useful sul ject. 
but a portée* of that company. Points 0. his- 
tory, matters of literature, the customs of par- 
ticular countries, the several orders of knighbt- 
hood, as Teutonic, Maltese, &c. are surely bet- 
ter subjects of conversation, than the weather, 
dress, or fiddle-faddle stories, that carry no 
information along with them. The chire¢- 
ters of kings and great men, are to be learnud 
only in conversation; for they are never fair‘y 
written, during their lives. This, therefore, 
is an entertaining, instructive subject of con- 
versation; and will likewise afford you an op- 
portunity of observing how very differently 
characters are given, from the different pas- 
sions and views of those who give them. 

All those things, in the common course of 
life, depend entirely upon the manner; and, 
in thet respect, the vulgar saying is true, 
“That one man may better steal a horse, than 
another look over the hedge.” There are few 
things that may not be said, in some manner 
or other: either in a seeming confidence, or a 
genteel irony, or introduced with wit: and, one 
great part of the knowledge of the world, con- 
sists in knowing when, and where, to make 
use of these different manners. The graces of 


* Within the capacity. 
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the person, of the countenance, and the way 
of speaking, contribute so much to this, that I 
am convinced, the very same thing, said by a 
genteel person, in an engaging way, and 
gracefully and distinctly spoken, would please 
—which would shock, if muttered out by an 
awkward figure, with a sullen, serious counte 
nance. The poets always represent Venus as 
attended by the three Graces; to intimate 
that even beauty will not do without them. 1 
think they should have given Minerva three 
also; for without them, Tam sure, learning is 
very unattractive. Inyoke them, then, dis- 
tinetly, to accompany all your words and 
actions. 

I look back, with regret, upon that large 
sum of time, which, in my youth, I lavished 
away idly, without either improvement or 
pleasure. 

Were I to begin the world again, with the 
experience which I now have of it, I would 
lead a life of real, not of imaginary pleasure. 
I would enjoy the pleasures of the table, and 
of wine; bi.t stop short of the pains insepar- 
ably annexed to an excess in either. I would 
not, at twenty years, be a preaching mission- 
ary of abstemiousness and sobriety; and I 
should let other people do as they would, with- 
out formally and sententiously rebuking them 
for it; but I would be most firmly resolved 
not to destroy my own faculties and constitu- 
tion, in complaisance to those who have no re- 
gard to their own. J would play, to give me 
pleasure, but not to give me pain; that is, I 
would play for trifles, in mixed companies, to 
amuse myself, and conform to custom; but I 
would tale care not to venture for sums, 
which, if I won, I should not be the better for; 
but, if I lost, should be under a difficvity to 
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pay; and, when paid, would oblige me to re 
trench, in several other articles: not to men 
tion the quarrels that are commonly occa- 
sioned by deep play. j ; 

I wonld pass some of my time in reading, 
and the rest in the company of people of sense 
and learning, ani chiefly those above me: and 
I would frequent the mixed companies of men 
and women of fashion; which, though often 
frivolous, yet unbend and refresh the mind, 
not uselessly, because they certainly polish 
and soften the manners. 

Take warning, betimes, and employ every 
moment; the longest life is too-short for know 
ledge, consequently every moment is precious 


—r OG Ou 
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Economy and Avarice are not the same, 
The one deserves respect, the other shame: 
Avarice to vice the poorest man will bring, 
Economy’s a virtue, in the richest king. 


THeEreE is a discreet management of money, 
which I would not have you overlook. Itisa 
habit which is alike remote from avarice and 
prodigality; and is absolutely requisite to en- 
able one to pass through the world respectably. 

There cannot be a more unhappy disposi- 
tion, than that which hurries a man into debt. 
One would think it impossible that such a man 
should know, that his creditor has it in his 
power to say of him, after he has broken his 
word, the worst thing that can be said, that he 
is wyust ; and can seize upon his person, with- 
out being guilty of an assault. 

The want of economy blights many.a fair 
charucter, in the bud, and renders a man use- 
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less, all the rest of his life. The consequences 
of prodigality, are excessively degrading. Can 
there be a more servile condition, than to be 
ashamed or afraid to see any man breathing? 
Yet, the extravagant man is in that situation, 
with perhaps haif the people he mects. 

You will find many examples of this kind, 
among. those who have high pretensions to 
honour. Their situation were to be pitied 
had misfortune reduced them to that state. 
But this is not the case; it is caused by their 
extravagance. The father mortgages, and the 
son redeems it by marriage, and mortgages in 
his turn; and thus the infamous practice de- 
scends, by a kind of hereditary succession. 

On the contrary, nothing has a more happy 
influence upon a man’s fortune, than economy. 
Jt augments wealth, and you ought never to 
forget, that wealth is power. 

The Duke de Sully observes, very justly, in 
his Memoirs, that nothing contributed more 
to his rise, than that prudent economy, which 
he had observed from his youth; and by which 
he had always a sum of money before-hand, in 
case of emergencies. 

It is very difficult, to fix the particular poin 
of economy: the best error of the two is on 
the parsimonious side. That may be correct- 
ed; the other cannot. 

The reputation of generosity is to be pur- 
chased pretty cheap. It does not deperd so 
much upon a man’s genera expense, as upon 
his giving handsomely, where it is proper to 
give at all. A man, for instance, who should 
give a servant four shillings, would pase for 
covetous, while he who gave him a crown, 
would be reckoned generous: so that the dif- 
ference of these two opposite characters, turps 
apon one shilling. A man’s character, in that, 
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particular, depends a great deal upon the re- 
port of his own servagts: a mere trifle above 
common wages, makes their report favourable. 

A fool squanders away, without credit or 
advantage to himself, more than a man of 
sense spends with both. The latter employs 
his money as he does his time, and never 
spends a shilling of the one, nor a minute of 
the other, but in something that is either use- 
ful or rationally pleasing to himself or others. 
The former buys whatever he does not want, 
and does not pay for what he does want. He 
cannot withstane the charms of a toy-shop; 
snuff-boxes, watches, heads of canes, Xc. are 
his destruction. His servants and tradesmen 
conspire with his own indolence, to cheat him; 
and. in a very little time, he 1s astonished, in 
the midst of all the ridiculous superfluities, to 
find himself in want of all the real comforts 
and necessaries of life. Without care and 
method, the largest fortune will not, and with 
them, almost the smallest will, supply all ne- 
cessary expenses. As far as you possibly can, 
pay ready money for every thing you buy, and 
avoid hills. Pay that money, too, yourself, and 
not through the hands of any servant; wha 
always either stipulates poundage, or requires 
spesrent, for his good word, as they call it. 

here you must have bills (as for meat and 
drink, clothes, &c.) pay them, regularly, every 
month, and with your own hand. Never, from 
a mistaken economy, buy a thing you do not 
want, because it is cheap; or, from a silly 
pride, because it is dear. Keep an account, 
in a book, of all you receive, and of all you 
pay ; for no man, who knows what he receives, 
and what he pays, ever runs out. 
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SUNDRY LITTLE ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS. 


———— Hoc iter Elysium nobis. 
This path conducts to the Elysian fields. 


IT wAve had reason to observe, before, that 
various little matters, apparently trifling in 
themselves, conspire to form the whole of 
pleasing ; as, m a well-finished portrait, a 
variety of colours combine to complete the 
piece. It not being necessary to dwell much 
upon them, I shall content myself with just 
mentioning them, as they occur. 

To do the honours of a table, gracefully, is 
one of the outlines of a well-bred man; and 
to carve well, is an article, little as it may 
seem, that is useful twice every day, and the 
doing of which ill, is not only troublesome to 
one’s-self, but renders us disagreeable and ri- 
diculous to others. We are always in pain for 
a man, who, instead of cutting up a fowl gen- 
teelly, is hacking for half an hour across the 
bone, greasing himself, and bespattering the 
company with the sauce. ‘Use, with a little 
attention, is all that is requisite to acquit your- 
self well, in this particular. 

To be well received, you must also pay 
some attention to your behaviour at table; 
where it is exceedingly rude to scratch any 

art of your body ; to spit, or blow your nose, 
if you can possibly avoid it; to eat greedily ; 
to lean your elbows on the table; to pick your 
teeth before the dishes are removed, or to 
leave the table, before grace is said. 

Drinking of healths is now growing out of 
fashion, and is very impolite, in good company. 
Custom had once made it universal, but the 
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improved manners of the age now render it 
vulgar. What can be more rude or ridiculous, 
than to interrupt persons, at their meals, with 
an unnecessary compliment? Abstain, then, 
from this silly custom, where you find it out 
of use; and use it only at those tables where 
it continues general. 

A polite manner of refusing to comply with 
the solicitations of a company, is also very 
necessary to be learned ; for, a young man who 
seems to have no will of his own, but does 
every thing that is asked of him, may bea 
very good-natured, but he is a very silly, fel- 
low. If you are invited to drink, at any man’s 
house, more than you think is wholesome, you 
may say, ‘‘ you wish you could; but that so 
little males you both drunk and sick, that you 
should only be bad company, by doing it: of 
course, beg to be excused.”’ If desired to play 
at cards, deeper than you would, refuse it lu- 
dicrously; tell them, “if you were sure to lose, 
you might possibly sit down; but that, as for- 
tune may be favourable, you dread the thought 
of having too much money, ever since you 
found what an incumbrance it was to poor 
Harlequin; and therefore you are resolved 
never to put yourself in the way of winning 
more than such or such a sum a-day.” This 
light way of declining invitations to vice and 
folly, is more becoming a young man, than 
philosophical or sententious refusals, which 
would only be laughed at. 

When invited to dinner or supper, you mus 
never usurp to yourself the best places, th 
best dishes, &c., but always decline them, and 
offer them to others; except, indeed, you are 
offered any thing by a superior, when it would 
be a rudeness, if you liked it, not to accept it, 
immediately, without the least apology. Thus; 
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for example, were a superior, the master of the 
table, to offer you a thing of which there was 
but one, to pass it to the + person next to you, 
woul be indirectly charging him that offered 
it to you, with a want of good manners and 
proper respect to his company; or, if you were 
the only stranger present, it would be a rude- 
ness, if you would make a feint of refusing it, 

with the customary apology, “I cannot think 
of taking it from you, Sir;” or, “Iam sorry 
to deprive you of it;”’ as it is supposed he is 
conscious of his own rank, and if he chose not 
to give it, would not have offered it; your apol- 
ogy, therefore, in this case, is putting him 
upon an equality with yourself. In like man- 
ner, it is rudeness to draw back, when request- 
ed, by a superior, to pass a door first, or to 
step into a carriage before him. In short, it 
would be endless “to particularize all the in 

stances, in which a well-bred man shows his 
politeness, in good company; such as not yawn- 
ing, singing, ‘whistling, warming his back at 
the fire, “lounging, putting his legs upon the 
chairs, and the like; familiarities, “which every 
man’s "good sense must condemn, and good- 
breeding abhor. 

To write well and correctly, and in a pleas- 
ing style, is another part of polite education. 
Every man, who has the use of his eyes and 
his right hand, can write whatever hand he 
pleases. Nothing is so liberal, as a school- 
boy’s scrawl. I would not have you learn a 
stiff, formal hand, like that of a schoolmaster ; 
but a genteel, legible, and liberal hand, and to 
be able to write quick. As to the correctness 
and elegance of your writing, attention to 
grammar does the one, and to the best authors 
the other. Epistolary correspondence should 
not be carried on in a studied or affected style; 
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but the language should flow from the pen, as 
naturally and as easily as it would from the 
mouth. In short, a letter should be penned in 
the same style as you would talk to your friend, 
if he were present. All gentlemen transact- 
ing business, write their names always in a 
plain hand, that their signatures may be so 
well known, as not to be easily counterfeited; 
and they generally write them in a larger 
character than their common hand. 

There is nothing that a young man, at his 
first appearance in life, ought more to dread, 
than having any ridicule fixed upon him. In 
the estimation, even of the most rational men, 
it will lessen him, but ruin him with all the 
rest. Many a man-has been undone, by a 
ridiculous nickname. The causes of nick- 
names, among well-bred men, are generally 
the little defects in manner, air, or address 
To have the appellation of ill-bred, awkward, 
muttering, left-legged, or any other, tacked 
always to your name, would injure you more, 
than you are aware of: avoid, then, these little 
defects, (and they are easily avoided,) and you 
need never fear a nickname. 

There is a certain dignity that should be 
preserved, in all our pleasures. In love, a man 
may lose his heart, without losing his nose; at 
table, a man may have a distinguishing palate, 
without being a glutton; he may love wine, 
without being adrunkard; he may game, with- 
out being a gambler; and so on. Every virtue 
has its kindred vice, and every pleasure its 
neighbouring disgrace. Temperance and mod- 
eration mark the gentleman; but excess the 
blackeuard. Attend carefully, then, to the 
line that divides them; and remember, stop 
rather a yard short, than step an inch beyond 
it. Weigh the present enjoyment of your 
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pleasures, against their necessary conse- 
quences, and I will leave it to your own de- 
termination. 

A gentleman has always some regard also 
jo the choice of his amusements. If at cards, 
fe will not be seen at. cribbage, all fours, or 
any or, in sports of exercise, at skittles, foot- 

all, leap-frog, cricket, driving of coaches, &c. 
but will preserve a propriety in every part of 
his conduct; knowing, that any imitation of 
the manners of the mob, will unavoidably 
stamp him with vulgarity. 

Secrecy is another characteristic of good- 
breeding. Be careful never to tell, in one 
company, what you see or hear in another; 
much less to divert the present company, at 
the expense of the last. Things apparently in- 
different, may, when often repeated and told 
abroad, have much more serious consequences, 
than imagined. In conversation, there is gen- 
erally a tacit reliance, that what is said will 
not be repeated; and a man, though not en- 
joined to secrecy, will be excluded company, 
if found to be a tattler: besides, he will draw 
himself into a thousand scrapes, and every one 
will be afraid to speak before him. 

Pulling out your watch, in company, un- 
asked, either at home or abroad, is a mark of 
ill-breeding. If at home, it appears as if you 
were tired of your company, and wished them 
to be gone: if abroad, as if the hours dragged 
heavily, and you wished to be gone yourself. 
If you want to know the time, withdraw; be- 
sides, as the taking what is called French 
leave was introduced, that, on one person’s 
leaving the company, the rest might not be 
disturbed, looking at your watch does what that 
piece of politeness was designed to prevent: 
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it is a kind of dictation to all present, and tell- 
ing them it is time, or almost time, to break up. 

Among other things, let me caution you 
against ever being in a hurry. A man of 
sense may be in haste, but he is never ina 
hurry; convinced that hurry is the surest way 
to make him do what he undertakes, ill. To 
be ina hurry, is a proof that the business in 
which we. embark, is too great for us; of 
course, it is the mark of little minds, that are 

puzzled and perplexed, when they should be 
cool and deliberate. They wish to do every 
thing at once, and are thus able to do nothing. 
Be steady, then, in all your engagements; 
look round you, before you begin; and re- 
member that you had better do half of them 
well, and leave the rest undone, than todo the 
whole indifferently. 

From a kind of false modesty, most young 
men are apt to consider familiarity as unbe- 
coming. Forwardness, I allow, is so; but 
there is a decent familiarity, that 1s necessary, 
in the course of life. Mere formal visits, upon 
formal invitations, are unimportant; they cre- 
ate no connexion, nor will they prove of ser- 
vice to you; it is the careless and easy ingress 
and egress, at all hours, that secures an ac- 
quaintance to our interest, and this is acquired 
by a respectful familiarity, entered into with- 
out forfeiting your importance. 

In acquiring new acquaintances, be careful 
not to neglect your old; for a slight of this 
kind is seldom forgiven. If you cannot be 
with your former acquaintance so often as you 
used to be, while you had no others, take care 
not to give them cause to think you neglect 
them; call upon them frequently, though you 
cannot stay long with them; tell them you 
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are sorry to leave them so soon, and nothing 
should take you away but certain engage- 
ments, to which good manners oblige you to 
attend; for it will be your interest to make all 
the friends you can, and as few enemies as 
possible. By friends, I would not be under- 
stood to mean confidential ones; but persons 
who speak of you respectfully, and who, con 

sistent with their own interest, would wish t 

be of service to you, and would rather do you 
good than harm. 

Another thing I must recommend to you, as 
characteristic of a polite education, and of 
having kept good company, is a graceful man- 
ner of conferring fayours. The most obliging 
things may be done so awkwardly, as to of- 
fend, while the most disagreeable things may 
be done so agreeably, as to please. 

There is a fashionable kind of small tall, 
which, however trifling it may be thought, 
has its use in mixed companies. Of course, 
you should endeavour to acquire it. By small 
tallx, 1 mean a good deal to say on unimport- 
ant. matters; for example, foods, the flavour 
and growth of wines, and the chit-chat of the 
day. Such conversation will serve to keep 
off serious subjects, which might sometimes 
create disputes. This chit-chat is to be learn- 
ed chiefly by frequenting the company of the 
ladies. 

Never be witty, at the expense of any one 
present; nor gratify that idle inclination, 
which is too strong in most young men, I 
mean laughing at, or ridiculing the weakness 
or infirmities of others, by way of diverting 
the company, or displaying your cwn supe- 
riority. Most people have their weaknesses, 
their peculiar likings and aversions. Some 
cannot bear the sight of a cat; others, the 
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smell of cheese, and so on. Were you to me 
at these persons, for their antipathies, or, by 
design or inattention, to bring them in their 
way, you could not insult them more. You 
may possibly thus gain the laugh on your side, 
for the present ; but it will make the person, 
perhaps, at whose expense you are merry, 
your enemy, for ever after; and even those 
who laugh with you, will, on a little reflection, 
fear you, and probably despise you ; whereas, 
to. procure what the one likes, and to remove 
what the other hates, would show them that 
they were the objects of your attention, and 
possibly make them more your friends, than 
much greater services would have done. If 
you have wit, use it to please, but not to hurt. 

ou may shine, but take care not to scorch. 
In short, never seem to see the faults of others. 
Though among the mass of men, there are, 
doubtless, numbers of fools and knaves; yet, 
were we to tell every one of these we meet, 
that we know him to be so, we should be in 
perpetual war. I would detest the knave, and 
pity the fool, wherever I found them; but I 
would let neither of them know, unnecessarily, 
that I did so; as I would not be industrious to 
make myself enemies. As one must please 
others, then, in order to be pleased one’s-self, 
consider what is agreeable to you, must be 
agreeable to them, and conduct yourself ac- 
cordingly. 

Whispering, in company, is another act of 
iull-breeding. It seems to insinuate, either 
that the persons whom we would not wish 
should hear, are unworthy of our confidence, 
or it may lead them to suppose we are speak- 
ing improperly of them; on both accounts, 
therefore, abstain from it. 

So, pulling out one letter after another, and 
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rerding them in company, or cutting and 
pering one’s nails, is impolite and rude. It 
seems to say, we are weary of the conversa- 
tion, and are in want of some amusement, to 
pass away the time. 

Humming a tune to ourselves, drumming 
with our fingers on the table, making a noise 
with our feet, and such hike, are all breaches 
of good manners, and indications of our con- 
tempt for the persons present; therefore, they 
should not be indulged in. 

Walking fast in the streets is a mark of 
vulgarity, implying hurry of business. It may 
appear well in a mechanic or tradesman, but 
suits ill with the character of a gentleman, or 
a man of fashion. 

Staring at any person you meet, full in the 
face, is also an act of ill-breeding : it looks as 
if you saw something wonderful in his appear- 
ance, and is therefore a tacit reprehension. 

Eating quiclx, or very slow at meals, is cha- 
racteristic of the vulgar. The first infers pov- 
erty, that you have not had a good meal for 
some time; the last, if abroad, that you dislike 
your entertainment ; if at home, that you are 
rude enough to set before your friends, what 
you cannot eat yourself. So, again, taking 
your soup with your nose in the plate, is vul- 
gar; it has the appearance of being used to 
hard work, and of course an unsteady hand.— 
If it be necessary, then, to avoid this, it is 
much more so, that of smelling your meat. 

Spitting on the carpet, is a nasty practice, 
and shocking, in a man of liberal education.*— 


* Spitting upon a carpet, might have been occasionally 
practised, in England, in the time of Lord Chesterfield ; 
though the Editor supposes that he here alludes to France 
Such a violation of decency, is never witnessed, now, in 
England, even amongst the rudest clowns. 
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Were this to become general, it would be as 
necessary to change the carpets, as the table- 
cloths; besides, it will lead our acquaintance 
to suppose that we have not been used to gen- 
teel furniture; for this reason, alone, if for no 
other, by all means avoid it. 

' Keep yourself free likewise from strange 
tricks or habits, such as thrusting out your 
tongue; continually snapping your fingers; 
rubbing your hands; sighing aloud, gaping 
with a noise like a country fellow that has 
been sleeping in a hayloft, or indeed with any 
noise; and many others that I have noticed 
before; these are imitations of the manners of 
the mob, and are degrading to a gentleman. 
It is rude and vulgar to lean your head back. 
oe destroy the appearance of fine papered 
walls. 

Ceremony resembles that base coin, which 
circulates through a country by the royal man- 
date; it serves every purpose of real money at 
home, but is entirely useless if carried abroad, 
a person who should attempt to circulate his 
native trash in another country, would be 
thought either ridiculous or culpable. He is 
truly well-bred who knows when to value, and 
when to despise, those national peculiarities, 
which are regarded, by some, with so much 
observance. <A traveller of taste at once per- 
ceives, that the wise are polite, all the world 
over, but that fools are polite, only at home. 

To conclude these miscellaneous directions, 
tens to the following remarks, as maxims of 
utility. 

That the deepest learning, without good- 
breeding, is unwelcome and tiresome pedant- 

ry and of use no where, but in a man’s own 
closet, and consequently, of no use at all. 

That a man, who is not perfectly well-bred, 
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is unfit for good company. and unwelcome in 
it; will consequently dislike it soon, after 
wards renounce it, and be reduced to solitude, 
or, what is worse, to low and bad company. 

That a man, who is not well-bred, is fully as 
unfit for business, as for company. 


—mOQoue 
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Presume not to suppese, that you alone 

Are privileged to talk, or any one; 

Attend, with list’ning ears, while others speak, 
Nor, by interruption rude, to stop them seek. 


Havine now given you full and sufficient 
instructions for making you well received in 
the best of companies; nothing remains but 
that I lay before you a few additional rules for 
your conduct, in such company. Many things, 
on this subject, I have mentioned before; but 
some few matters remain to be mentioned now. 

Talk, then, frequently, but not long together, 
lest you tire the persons to whom you are 
speaking; for few persons talk so well upon a 
subject, as to keep up the attention of their 
hearers, for any length of time. 

Avoid telling stories, in company, unless 
they are very short, indeed, and very applica- 
ble to the subject you are upon: in this case 

elate them in as few words as possible, with- 
out the least digression, and with some apolo- 
gy; as that you hate the telling of stories, but 
the shortness of it induced you. If your story 
has any wit in it, be particularly careful not to 
laugh at it yourself. Nothing is more tiresome 
and disagreeable, than a long tedious narra- 
tive. It betrays a gossiping disposition, and 
ureat want of imagination; and nothing js 
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more ridiculous, than to express an approba 
tion of your own story, by a laugh. 

In relating any thing, avoid repetitions, or 
very hackneyed expressions, such as, says he. 
or says she, Some people will use these so 
often, as to take off the hearer’s attention from 
the story; as,in an organ out of tune, one 
pipe shall perhaps sound the whole time we 
are playing, and confuse the piece, so as not 
to be understood. 

Digressions, likewise, should be guarded 
against. A story is always more agreeable 
without them. Of this kind, are, * The gentle- 
man I tam telling you of, is the son of Sir 
Thomas—who lives in Harley street; you must 
know him—his brother had a horse that wen 
the sweepstakes, at the last Newmarket meet- 
ing— Zounds! if you don’t know him, you know 
nothing.” Or, “ He was an bie tall old 
gentleman, who wore his own long hair: don’t 
you recollect him?” All this is unnecessary ; 
is very tiresome and provoking, and would be 
an excuse for a man’s behaviour, if he were 
to leave us in the midst of our narrative. 

Some people have a trick of holding the 

ersons to whom they are speaking, by the 

utton, or the hand, in order to be heard out; 
conscious, I suppose, that their tale is tire- 
some. Pray, never do this: if the person you 
speak to, is not as wil to hear your story 
as you are to tell it, you had much better 
break off, in the middle; for, if you tire him 
once, he will be afraid to listen to you a second 
time. 

Others have a way of punching the pers 
they are tallxing to, in the side; and, at the end. 
of every sentence, asking him some such ques- 
tions as the following :—“ Wasn’t I right in 
that?” “ You Iknow I told you so;” “ What's 
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your opinion?” and the like; or perhaps, they 
will be thrusting him, or jogging him with 
their elbow. For mercy’s sake, never give 
way to this; it will make your company 
dreaded. 

Long tallxers are frequently apt to single out 
some unfortunate man present; generally the 
most silent one of the company, or probably 
the person who sits next tothem. To this man, 
in a kind of half whisper, will they run on, for 
half an hour together. Nothing can be more 
ill-bred. But, if one of these unmerciful talk- 
ers should attack you, if you wish to oblige 
him, I would recommend the hearing him, 
with patience: seem to. do so, at least; for 
you could not hurt him more, than to leave 
him in the middle of his story, or discover any 
impatience in the course of it. 

Incessant talkers are very disagreeable com- 
panions. Nothing can be more rude, than to 
engross the conversation to yourself, or to take 
the words, as it were, out of another man’s 
mouth. Every man in company has an equal 
claim to bear his part in the conversation; 
and to deprive him of it, is not only unjust, 
but a tacit declaration that he cannot speak so 
well upon the subject, as yourself; you will 
therefore take it up. Whatcan be more rude? 
I would as. soon forgive a man that should stop 
my mouth when I was gaping, as take my 
words from me while I was speaking. 

You should never help out or forestall the 
slow speaker, as if you alone were rich in ex- 
pressions, and he were poor. You may take it 
for granted, that every one is vain enough to 
think he can talk well, though he may mod- 
estly deny it: helping a person, therefore, out 
in his expressions, is a correction that will 
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stamp the corrector with impudence and il] 
manners. 

Those who contradict others, upon all oc- 
casions, and make every assertion a matter of 
dispute, betray, by this behaviour, a want of 
acquaintance with good-breeding. He, there- 
fore, who wishes to appear amiable with those 
he converses with, will be cautious of such 
expressions as these, “That can’t be true 

¢ Sir.” “The affair is as ] say.” ‘“ That mus 

be false, Sir.” ‘If what you say is true,” &c. 
You may as well tell a man he lies at once, as 
thus indirectly impeach his veracity. It is 
equally rude, to be proving every trifling as- 
sertion, with a bet ora wager. “Ill bet you 
fifty of it,’ and soon. Make it, then, a con- 
stant rule, in matters of no great importance, 
complaisantly to submit your opinion to that 
of others; for a victory, in a case of this kind, 
often costs a man the loss of a friend. 

Giving advice, unasked, is another piece of 
rudeness. It is, in effect, declaring ourselves 
wiser than those to whom we give it; re- 
proaching them with ignorance and inexperi- 
ence. It is a freedom, that ought not to be 
taken with any common acquaintance; and 

— yet there are those, who will be offended, if 
their advice is not ta “Such a one,” say 
they, “‘is above bei ised. He scorns to 
listen to my advice: it were not a mark 
greater arrogance, to expect every one to 
mit to his opinion, than for a man some- 
s to follow his own. 

irliness or moroseness, also, is incompati- 
ith politeness. Such as, should any one 
‘““he was desired to present Mr. sucha 
respects. to you,” to reply, “ what the 
ave I todo with his respects?” Mr. 
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B. inquired after you lately, and asked “how 
you did,” to answer, “If he wishes to know, 
let him come and feel my pulse;’ and the like. 
A good deal of this is often affected; but 
whether affected or natural, it is always offen- 
sive. A man of this stamp will occasionally 
be laughed at, as an oddity; but, in the end, 
will be despised. 

I should suppose it unnecessary to advise 
you to adapt your conversation to the compa 
ny you arein. You would not surely start the 
sarne subject, and discourse of it ir the same 
manner, with the old and with the young, 
with an officer, a clergyman, a philosopher, 
and a woman! No: your good sense will un- 
doubtedly teach you, to be serious with the 
serious, gay with the gay, and to trifle with 
the triflers. ; 

There are certain expressions which are 
exceedingly rude, and yet there are people of 
liberal education, who sometimes use them: 
as, ‘‘ You don’t understand me, Sir.” “ It is not 
so.” ** You mistake.” “ You know nothing of 
the matter,” &c. Is it not better to say, “I 
believe I do not express myself so as to be 
understood. Let us consider it again, whether 
we take it right or not.” It is much more po- 
lite and amiable, to make some excuse for an- 
other, even in cases where he might justly be 
blamed, and to represent the mistake as com- 
mon to both, than to charge him with insensi- 
bility or incomprehension. 

If any one should have promised you a 
thing, and not have fulfilled that promi 
would be very impolite to tell him he h 
feited his word; or if he should have 

einted you upon any occasion, would i 
e better to say, “ You were probably somuc 
engaged, that you forgot my affair,” or, “ Per 
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haps, it slipped your memory:” rather than, 
“You thought no more about it,” or, “* You 
pay very little regard to your word.” Ex- 
pressions of this kind leave a sting behind 
them. They are a kind of provocation and 
ga and very often bring on lasting quar- 
rels, 

' Be careful not to appear dark and mysteri- 
ous, lest you should be thought suspicious; 
than which, there cannot be a more unamia- 
ble character. If you appear mysterious and 
reserved, others will be truly so, with you; 
and, in this case, there is an end to improve- 
ment, for you will gather no information. Be 
reserved, but never seem so. Depend upon it, 
nine in ten, of every company you are in, will 
avail themselves of every indiscreet and un- 
guarded expression of yours, if they can turn 
it to their own advantage. A prudent reserve 
is therefore, commonly, a virtue; as, by an 
unwarrantable frankness, you may injure 
others, as well as yourself, 

There is a fault, extremely common with 
some people, which I would have you to avoid. 
When their opinion is asked, upon any sub- 
ject, they will give it with so apparent a diffi- 
dence and timidity, that one cannot, without 
the utmost pain, listen to them; especially if 
they are known to be men of universal know- 
ledge. ‘ You will pardon me,” says one of 

this. stamp, “if I should not be able to speak 
~ to the case in hand, so well as might be wish- 

“ T’ll venture to speak of this matter to 
best of my poor abilities, and dullness of 
ehension.” ‘‘I fear I shall expose myself, 
ut, in obedience to your commands’—and 

uile they are making these apologies, they 
errupt the business and tire the company. 
Always look people in the face, when you 
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speak to them; otherwise you will be thought 
conscious of some guilt; besides, you lose the 
opportunity of reading their countenances, 
from which you will much better learn the 
impression which your discourse makes upon 
them, than you possibly can, from their words ; 
for words are at the will of every one, but.the 
countenance is frequently involuntary. 

If, when speaking to a person, you are not 
heard, and should be desired to repeat what 
you said, do not raise your voice in the repe- 
tition, lest you should be thought angry, on 
being uvbliged to repeat what you had said be- 
fore: it was probably owing to the hearer’s 
inattention. 

One word only, as to swearing. Those who 
addict themselves to it, and interlard their dis- 
course with oaths, can never be considered as 
gentlemen. They are generally people of low 
education, and are unwelcome, in what is 
called good company. It is a vice that has no 
temptation to plead, but is, in every respect, 
as vulgar as it is wicked. 

Never accustom yourself to scandal, nor 
listen to it: though it may gratify the malevo- 
lence of some people, nine times out of ten it 
is attended with great disadvantages. The 
very persons to whom you tell it, will, on re- 
flection, entertain a mean opinion of you; and 
it will often bring you into very disagreeable 
situations. As there would be no evil speak- 
ers, if there were no evil hearers; it is in 
scandal, as in robbery,—the receiver is as bad 
as the thief. 

Besides, it will lead people to shun your 
company; supposing that you will speak ill 
of them, to the next acquaintance you meet. 

Mimicry, the favourite amusement of little 
minds, has been eyer the contempt of great 
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ones. Never practise it yourself, nor ever en- 
courage it in others. It is the most illiberal] 
of all buffoonery ; it is an insult on the person 
you mimic ; and insults, I have often told you, 
are seldom forgiven. 

Carefully avoid talking either of your own, 
or other people’s domestic concerns. By do- 
ing the one, you will be thought vain; by en- 
tering into the other, you will be considered 
officious. Talking of yourself, is an imperti- 
nence to the company: your affairs are nothing 
to them; besides, they cannot be kept too 
secret. As to the affairs of others, what are 
they to you? In talking of matters that no 
way concern you, you are liable to commit 
blunders ; and should you touch any one ina 
sore part, you may possibly lose his esteem. 
Let your conversation, then, in mixed compa- 
nies, always be general. Suchare the natural 
pride and vanity of our hearts, that they per- 
petually break out, even in people of the best 
parts, in all the various modes and figures of 
egotism. 

Some, abruptly, speak advantageously of 
themselves, without either pretence or provo- 
cation. They are impudent. Others proceed 
more artfully, as they imagine, and forge ac- 
cusations against themselves, complain of cal- 
umnies which they never heard, in order to 
justify themselves, by exhibiting a catalogue 
of their many virtues. They acknowledge it 
may, indeed, seem odd, that they should tallx 
in that manner of themselves ; it is what they 
do not like, and what they never would have 
done; no, no tortures should ever have forced 
it from them, if they had not been thus un- 
justly and moustrously accused. But, in these 
cases, justice is surely due to one’s-self, as well 
‘as to others ; and, when our character is at- 
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* 
tacked, we may say, in our own justification, 
what otherwise we. never would-have said. 
This thin veil of modesty, drawn before vanity, 
1s much too transparent, to conceal it, even 
from very moderate discernment. . 

The only sure way of avoiding these evils, 
is, never to speak of yourself at all. But when, 
historically, you are obliged to mention your-- 
self, take care not to drop one single word, 
that can directly or indirectly be construed as 
fishing for applause. Be your character what 
it may, it will be known; and nobody will take 
it upon your own word. Never imagine that 
any thing you can say yourself, will varnish 
your defects, or add lustre to your perfections ; 
but, on the contrary, it may, and nine times in 
ten, will, make the former more glaring, and 
the latter. more obscure. If you are silent 
upon your own subject, neither envy, nor in- 
dignation, nor ridicule, will obstruct or allay 
the applause which you may really deserve; 
but, if you publish your own panegyric, upon 
any occasion, or in any shape whatsoever, and 
however artfully dressed or disguised, they 
will all conspire against you, and you will be 
disappointed of the very end at which you aim. 

Jokes, bon mots, or the little pleasantries of 
one company, will not often bear to be told in 
another. They are frequently local, and take 
their rise from certain circumstances ; a second 
company may not be acquainted with these 
circumstances, and of course your story may 
be misunderstood, or want explaining; and if, 
after you have prefaced it with, “I will tell 
you a good thing,” the sting should not be | 
immediately perceived, you will appear ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous, and wish you had not 
told it. Never, then, repeat, in one place, 
what you have heard in another. 
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Avoid, as much as you can, in mixed com- 
panies, argumentative, polemical conversa- 
tions; which, though they should not, yet cer- 
tainly do, indispose, for a time, the contending 
parties towards each other: and, if the con- 
troversy grows warm and noisy, endeavour to 
put an end to it, by some genteel levity or 
joke. I quieted such a conversation hubbub, 
once, by representing to them, that, though 1 
was persuaded none there present would re- 

eat, out of company, what passed in it, yet 
Tcaula not answer for the discretion of the 
pasenees in the street, who must necessarily 
ear all that was said. 

Acquaint yourself with the character and 
situations of the company you go into, before 
you give a loose to your tongue; for, should 
you enlarge on some virtue, which any one 
present may notoriously want; or condemn 
some vice, to which any of the company may 
be particularly addicted; they will be apt to 
think your reflections pointed and personal, 
and you will be sure to give offence. This 
consideration will naturally lead you not to 
suppose things said in general, to be levelled 
at you. 

Low-bred people, when they happen occa 
sionally to be in good company, imagine them- 
selves to be the subject of every separate con- 
versation. If any part of the company whis- 
per, it is about them; if they laugh, it is at 
them; and if any thing is said which they da 
not comprehend, they immediately suppose it 
is meant of them. This mistake is admirably 
ridiculed, in one of our celebrated comedies : 
“JT am sure,” says Scrub, “ they were talking 
of me, for they laughed consumedly.” Now, 
a well-bred person never thinks himself dises- 
teemed by the company, or laughed at, unless 
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their reflections are so gross, that he cannot 
be supposed to mistake them, and his honour 
obliges him to resent it in a proper manner. 
However, be assured, gentlemen never laugh 
at or ridicule one another, unless they are in 
joke, or on a footing of the greatest intimacy. 
f such a thing should happen once in an age, 
from some pert coxcomb, or some flippant 
woman, it is better not to seem to know it, 
than to make the least reply. 

It is a piece of politeness, not to interrupt a 
person in a story, whether you have heard it 
before or not. Some are fond of telling a 
story, because they think they tell it well; 
others pride themselves in being the first tel- 
lers of it; and others are pleased at being 
thought entrusted with it. Now, all these per- 
sons you would disappoint, by answering yes; 
therefore, as I have told you before, that the 
greatest proof of politeness is to make every 
body happy about you, I would never deprive 
a person of any secret satisfaction of this sort. 
when I could gratify him, by a minute’s at- 
tention. 

Be not ashamed of asking questions, if such 
questions lead to information: always accom- 
pany them with some excuse, and you never 
will be reckoned impertinent. But abrupt 
questions, without some apology, by all means 
avoid, as they imply design. There is a way 
of fishing for facts, which, if done judiciously, 
will answer every purpose; such as, taking 
things you wish to know, for granted. This 
will perhaps lead some officious person to set 
you right. So, again, by saying, you have 
heard so and so: and sometimes seeming to 
know more than you do, you will often get at 
information which you would lose by direct 
questions, as these would put people upon 
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their guard, and frequently defeat the very 
end at which you aim. 

Make it arule never to reflect upon any 
body of people; for, by this means, you will 

eate a number of enemies. There are good 
aa bad of all professions, lawyers, soldiers, 
parsons, or citizens. These are all men, sub- 
ject to the same passions, differing only in 
their manner, according to the way in which 
they have been bred. For this reason, it is 
unjust as well as indiscreet, to attack them as 
a corps collectively. Many a young man has 
thought himself extremely clever, in abusing 
the clergy. What are the clergy, more than 
other men? Can you suppose a black gown . 
can make any alteration in a man’s nature? 
Fie, fie! think seriously, and I am convinced 
you will never do it. All general reflections, 
upon nations and societies, are the trite, thread- 
bare jokes, of those who set up for wit, with- 
out having any, and so have recourse to com- 
mon-place. Judge of individuals, from your 
own knowledge of them, and not from their 
sex, profession, or denomination. 

But, above all, let no example, no fashion, 
no witticism, no foolish desire of rising above 
what kuaves call prejudices, tempt you to ex- 
cuse, extenuate, or ridicule, the least breech 
of morality; but, upon every occasion, show 
the greatest abhorrence of such proceedings, 
and hold virtue and religion in the highest 
veneration. 

Vulgarism in language is the next, and dis- 
tinzuishing characteristic, of bad company, 
and a bad education. A man of fashion avoids 
nothing with more care, than that. Proverb- 
ial expressions, and trite sayings, are the flow- 
ers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would 
ne say, that men differ in their tastes: he both 
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emote and adorns that opinion, by the good 
old saying, as he respectfully calls it, that 
“ What is one man’s meat, is another man’s 
poison.” If any body attempts being “smart,” 
as he calls it, upon him; he gives him “tit for 
tat—aye, that he does.” He has always some 
favourite word, for the time being; which, for 
the sake of using often, he commonly abuses. 
Such as vastly angry, vastly kind, vastly hand- 
some, and vastly ugly. He sometimes affects 
hard words, by way of ornament, which he 
always.mangles. A man of fashion never has 
recourse to proverbs, and vulgar aphorisms; 
uses neither favourite words, nor hard words; 
but takes great care to speak very correctly. 
and grammatically, and to pronounce proper- 
ly; that is, according to the usage of the best 
companies. ; 

The conversation of the ignorant, is no.con- 
versation, and gives even them no pleasure; 
they tire of their own sterility, and have not 
matter enough to furnish them with words, to 
keep up a conversation. 

Let me, therefore, most earnestly recom- 
mend 19 you, to hoard up, while you can, a 
great stock of knowledge: though, during 
the period of youth, you may not have occa- 
sion to spend much of it; yet, you may depend 
upon it, that a time will come, when you will 
want it to maintain you. Public granaries are 
filled in plentiful years; not that it is known, 
that the next, or the second, or the third year, 
will prove a scarce one; but because it is 
known, that sooner or later, such a year will 
come, in which the grain will be wanted. I 
am far from meaning, that you should always 
be talking wisely, in company, of books, his- 
tory, and matters of knowledge. ‘There are 
many companies, which you will, and ought to 
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keep, where such conversation would be mis 

placed and ill-timed; your own good sense 
must distinguish the company and time.—You 
must trifle with triflers; and be serious only 
with the serious; but dance to those who pipe. 
Cur in theatrum, Cato, severé venisti?* was 
justly said, to an old man: how much more 
so would it be, to one of your age? From the 
moment that you are dressed, and go out, 
pocket all your knowledge with your watch, 
and never pull it out in company, unless de 

sired: the producing of the one, unasked, im- 
plies that you are weary of the company; and 
the producing of the other, unrequired, will 
make the company weary of you. Company 
is a republic, too jealous of its liberties, to suf- 
fer a dictator, even for a quarter of an hour; 
and yet, in that, as in all republics, there are 
some who really govern; but then it is by 
seeming to disclaim, instead of attempting to 
usurp the power: that is the occasion, in which 
manners, dexterity, address, and the undefina- 
ble je ne scais quoi} triumph. If properly ex- 
erted, their conquest is sure, and the more 
lasting, for not being perceived. 

You are not to forget, that even trifles, ele- 
gantly expressed, well looked, and accompa- 
nied with graceful action, will ever please, be- 
yond all the home-spun, unadorned sense, in 
the world. Reflect, on one side, how you feel 
within yourself, while you are forced to suffer 
the tedious, muddy, and ill-turned narration of 
some awkward fellow, even though the fact 
may be interesting; and on the other hand, 
with what pleasure you attend to fhe relation 
of a much less interesting matter, when ele- 


* Why, Cato, have you come, with this gravity, into a 
theatre ? 
t I know not what. 
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antly expressed, genteelly turned, and grace- 
Fully delivered. By attending carefully to all 
these agrémens* in your da ily conversation, 
they will become habitual. 
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The wise man doth his wisdom oft conceal ; 
The fool his folly will as oft reveal. 


Every excellence, and every virtue, has its 
kindred vice or weakness; and, if carried be- 
yond certain bounds, sinks into ‘the one or the 
other. Generosity often runs into profusion, 
economy into avarice, courage into rashness, 
caution into timidity, ‘and so on: —insomuch, 
that, I believe, there is more judgment re- 
quired for the proper conduct of our virtues, 
than for avoiding their opposite vices. Vice, 
in its true light, is so deformed, that it shocks 
us, at first sight; and would hardly ever se- 
duce us, if it “did not wear the mask of some 
virtue. But virtue is, in itself, so beautiful. 
that it charms us at first; engages us more and 
more, upon further acquaintance; and, as with 
other beauties, we think excess impossible: it 
is here, that judgment i is necessary, to moder- 
ate and direct the effects of an excellent cause. 
1 shall apply this reasoning, at present, not te 
any particular virtue, but to an excellence 
which, for want of judgment, is often the cause 
of ridiculous and blameable effects; I mean 
great learning, which, if not accompanied with 
sound judgment, frequently carries us into 
error, pedantry, and pride. 


* Charms, or graces. 
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Some lIearned men, proud of their know 
ledge, speak only to decide, and .give judg- 
ment without appeal. The consequence of 
which is, that mankind, provoked by the in- 
sult, and injured by the oppression, revolt; 
and, in order to shake off the tyranny, even 
call the lawful authority in question. The 
more you know, the more modest you should 
be; and (by the way) that modesty is the surest 
way to eminence. If you would convince 
others, be open to conviction yourself. 

There is another species of learned men, 
who, though less dogmatical and supercilious, 
are not less impertinent. These are the com- 
municative and shining pedants, who adorn 
their conversation, even with women, by hap- 

y quotations of Greek and Latin; and who 

ave contracted such a familiarity with the 
Greek and Roman authors, that they call them 
by certain names or epithets, denoting intima- 
cy ;—as, old Homer; that sly rogue Fitece- 
Maro, instead of Virgil; and Naso, instead ot 
Ovid. These are often imitated, by coxcombs, 
who have no learning at all, but who have got 
some names, and some scraps of ancient au- 
thors, by heart, which they improperly and 
impertinently retail in all companies, in hopes 
of passing for scholars. If, therefore, you 
would avoid the accusation of pedantry, on 
one hand, or the suspicion of ignorance, on the 
other, abstain from learned ostentation. Speak 
the language of the company you are in; speak 
it purely, and unlarded with any other. Never 
seem wiser, nor more learned, than the people 
you are with. Wear your learning, like your 
watch, in a private pocket; and do not pull it 
out, and strike it, merely to show that you 
have one. If you are asked what o’clock it is, 
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tell it; but do not proclaim it hourly and un- 
asked, like the watchman. 

Upon the whole, remember that learning ‘1 
mean Greek and Roman learning) is a most 
useful and necessary ornament; of which, it is 
shameful not to be master; but, at the same 
time, most carefully avoid those errors and 
abuses which I have mentioned, and which 
too often attend it. Remember, too, that great 
modern knowledge is still more necessary than 
ancient; and that you had better know per- 
fectly the present, than the old state of Eu- 
rope; though I would have you wel! acquaint- 
ed with both. 

But, to conclude—all the above-mentioned 
rules, however carefully you may observe 
them, will lose half their effect, if unaccompa- 
nied by the Graces. Whatever you say, if you 
say it with a supercilious, cynical face, or an 
embarrassed countenance, or a silly discon- 
certed grin, will be ill received. If, moreover, 
you mutter it, or utter it indistinctly and un- 
gracefully, it will be still worse received. If 
your air and address be vulgar, awkward, and 

auché,* you may be esteemed, indeed, if you 
nave great intrinsic merit; but you will never 
lease; and, without pleasing, you will rise 
bat heavily. 
—@ © ou 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 
AND MAXIMS. 


Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the 
respect which they should show to those whom 
they acknowledge to be infinitely their supe- 
riors; such as crowned heads, princes, and 


* Awkward--ridiculovs. 
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public persons of distinguished and eminent 
posts. It is the manner of showing that re- 
spect, which is different. The man of fashion, 
and of the world, expresses it in its fullest ex- 
tent; but naturally, easily, and without con- 
cern: whereas, a man who is not used to keep 
good company, expresses it awkwardly; one 
sees that he is not used to it, and that it costs 
him a great deal; but I never saw the worst 
bred man living, guilty of lolling, whistling, 
scratching his head, and such like indecen- 
cies, in company that he respected. In such 
companies, therefore, the only point to be at- 
tended to, is, toshow that respect, which every 
body means to show, in an easy, unembarrass- 
ed, and graceful manner. This is what ob- 
servation and experience must teach you. 

Good sense bids one be civil, and endeavour 
to please; though nothing but experience and 
observation can teach one the means properly 
adapted to time, place, and persons. 

My wishes, and my plan, were to make you 
shine, and distingtish yourself equally in the 
learned and the polite world. Few have been 
able to do it. Deep learning is generally 
tainted with pedantry. or at least unadorned 
by manners; as, on the other hand, polite man- 
ners, and the turn of the werld, are too often 
unsupported by knowledge, and consequently 
end contemptibly, in the frivolons dissipation 
of drawing-rooms and ruelles. 

Take this maxim, for an undoubted truth, 
that no young man can possibly improve in 
any company for which he has not respect 
enough to be under some degree of restraint. 

One of the most important points of life, is 
decency; which means doing what is proper, 
and where it is proper; for raany things are 
proper, at one time, and in one place, that are 
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extremely improper in another. Read men, 
therefore, yourself, nct in books, but in nature. 
Adopt no systems, but study them yourself.— 
Observe their weaknesses, their passions, their 
humours; of all which, their understandings 
are, nine times in ten, the dupes. 

If you would particularly gain the affection 
and trendship of particular people, whether 
men or women, do justice to what you find 
out to be their predominant excellence, if they 
have one; and be tender to their prevailing 
weakness, which every body has, unless it is 
of the nature of vice, or you can mend them 
by reproof. 

Aim at perfection, in every thing, though in 
most things it is unattainable; however, those 
who aim at it, and persevere, will come much 
nearer to it, than those whose laziness and 
despondency make thern abandon it, as unat- 
tainable. A man who sets out in the world with 
real timidity and diffidence, has not an equal 
chance in it; he will be discouraged, put by, or 
trampled upon. But, to succeed, a man, espe- 
cially a young one, should have inward firm- 
ness, steadiness, and intrepidity; with exterior 
modesty and diffidence. He must, modestly, 
but resoJutely, assert his own rights and privi- 
leges. Suavitér in modo, but fortitér m re. 
He should have an apparent frankness and 
openness, but with inward caution and close- 
ness. 

[would not have you be a valetudinarian. I 
must tell you, that the best and most robust 
health requires some degree of attention to 
preserve. Young fellows, thinking they have 
so much healthand time before them, are very 
apt to neglect or lavish both, and beggar 
themselves; before they are aware: whereas 
a prudent economy, in both, would make them 
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rich, indeed; and, so far from breaking in 
upon their pleasures, would improve, and al- 
most perpetuate them. Be you wiser; and, 
before it is too late, manage both with fru- 
gality and care; and lay out ueither, but upop 
good interest and security. 

It is always right, to be prepared for al) 
events, the worst as well as the best: it pre 
vents hurry and surprise, two dangerous situ- 
ations in business: for I know no one thing so 
useful, so necessary, in all business, as great 
coolness and steadiness; they give an incred- 
ible advantage over every person with whom 
one has any transaction. Little things are not 
to be neglected: the very best things receive 
some addition, by a genteel and graceful man 
ner of doing them. 

Common sense (which, in truth, is very un- 
common) is the best sense I know of: abide 
by it, it will counsel you best. Read and hear, 
for your amusement, ingenious systems, nice 

uestions, subtilly agitated, with all the re- 

nements that warm imaginations suggest; 
but consider them only as exercitations for 
the mind, and return always to settle with 
common sense. 

Mankind will sooner forgive an injury, than 
an insult. Some men are more captious, than 
others; some are always wrong-headed; but 
every man living has such a share of vanity, 
as to be hurt by marks of slight and contempt. 
Every man does not pretend to be a poet, a 
mathematician, or a statesman, and considered 
as such; but every man pretends to common 
sense, and to fill his place in the world with 
common decency; and, consequently, does not 
easily forgive those negligences, inattentions, 
and slights, which seem to call in question, or 
utterly deny him both these p~etensions. Few 
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will bear to be told their weaknesses. I had 
a very worthy friend, with whom I was inti- 
mate enough to tell him his faults; he had but 
few ; I told him of them, he took it kindly of 
me, and corrected them. But then, he had 
some weaknesses that I could never tell him 
of, directly; and of which he was so little sen- 
stble himself, that hints concerning them were 
lost upon him. He had a scrag neck, of about 
a yard long; notwithstanding which, bags be- 
ing in fashion, he would wear one to his wig, 
and did so; but never behind him, for, upon 
every motion of his head, his bag came for- 
ward, over one shoulder or the other. He took 
it into his head, too, that he must, oceasion- 
ally, dance miauets, because other people did; 
and he did so, not only extremely ull, but so 
awkward, so disjointed, so slim, so meagre 
was his figure, that, had he danced as well as 
ever Marcel did, it would have been ridicu- 
lous in him to have danced at all. I hinted 
these things to him, as plainly as friendship 
would allow, and to no purpose; but, to have 
told him the whole, so as to cure him, I must 
have been bis father. 

A proper secrecy is the only mystery of 
able men: mystery is the only secrecy of 
weak and cunning ones. 

Aman who tells nothing, or who tells ali, 
will equally have nothing told }im. 

Ifa fool knows a secret, he tells it, because 
he is a foul: ifa knave knows one, he tells it, 
wherever it is his interest to tell it. Others 
are very apt to tell what secrets they know, 
from the vanity of having been trusted. Trust 
non of these, whenever you can help it. 

J-ntlention to the present business, be it 
whz :t will; the doing one thing, and think- 
ing at the same time, of another; or the at- 
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tempting to do two things at once; are the 
never-failing signs of a little, frivolous mind. 

Distrust all those who love you extremely 
upon a very slight acquaintance, and without 
any visible reason. Be upon your guard, too, 
against those who confess, as their weak- 
nesses, all the cardinal virtues. 

In your friendships, and in your enmities, 
let your confidence and your hostilities have 
certain bounds: make not the former danger- 
ous, nor the latter irreconcileable. There are 
strange vicissitudes in business! 

Smooth your way to the head, through the 
heart. The way of reason is a good one; but 
it is commonly something longer, and perhaps 
not so sure. 

Spirit is now a very fashionable word: to 
act with spirit, to speak with spirit, means 
only, to act rashly, and to tall indiscreetly. 
An able man shows his spirit, by gentle words, 
and resolute actions: he is neither hot nor 
timid. 

Never apply for what you see very little 
probability of obtaining. By asking improper 
and unattainable things, you will accustom 
the ministers to refuse you so often, that they 
will find it easy to refuse you the most proper 
and reasonable favours. It is a common, but 
a most mistaken rule, at court, to ask for 
every thing, in order to get something: you 
do get something by it, it is true, but it is re- 
fusals and ridicule. 

One good patron, at court, may be sufficient, 
provided you have no personal enemies; and, 
in order to have none, you must sacrifice (as 
the Indians-do to the devil) most of your pas- 
sions, and much of your time, to the number- 
less evil beings, that infest it; in order to pre- 
vent and avert the mischiefs they can do you 
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A young man, be his merit what it will, can 
never raise himself; but must, like the ivy 
round the oak, twine himself round some man 
of great power and interest. 

As kings are begotten and born like other 
men, it is to be presumed that they are of the 
human species; and, perhaps, had they the 
same education, they might prove like other 
men. But, flattered from their cradles, their 
bearts are corrupted, and their headsare turned, 
80 that they seem to be a species by themselves. 
No king ever said to himself, homo swum, nihil 
humani ame alienum puto.* Flattery cannot be 
too strong for them: drunk with it, from their 
infancy, likke old drinkers, they require drams. 
They prefer a personal attachment, to a public 
service, and reward it better. They are vain 
and weak enough to look upon it as a free-will 
offering to their merit, and not as a burnt 
sacrifice to their power. 

Take care always to form your establishment 
so much within. your income, as to leave a suf- 
ficient fund for unexpected contingencies, and 
a prudent liberality. 

There is hardly a year, in any man’s life, in 
which a small sum of ready money may not be 
employed to great advantage. 

Among people used to affairs of moment, 
secrecy is much less uncommon, than is gen- 
erally believed. : 

Timorous minds are much more inclined to 
deliberate, than to resolve. 


* T am a man, and consider nothing foreign to me, that 
relates to man. 


ro 
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A CHAPTER ADDRESSED TO 
e AMERICANS. 


To expose the faults of others, we’re inclined, 
Each nation, to its own peculiar faults, is blind; 
But, such illiberal sentiments avoid, 

And lay all national antipathy aside. 

If one excel in any art of life, 


. Endeavour further to execl—a generous strife. 


Tue foregoing instructions were originally 
written for the improvement of a European. 
The editor of this work takes the liberty of 
adding a few remarks, addressed particularly 
to the young gentlemen of the United States. 

As there is no nation, that does not exhibit 
something peculiar in its manners, worthy of 
commendation;—so, there is none, in which 
something peculiar cannot be observed, that 
demands reproof.—Should an American gen- 
tleman, during a visit to England, be seen 
chewing tobacco, it matters not what may be 
his dress, or his letters of introduction; he 
will immediately be set down as a low-bred 
mechanic, or, at best, as the master of a mer- 
chant vessel. No gentleman, in England, even 
smokes, except it be occasionally, by way of 
frolic; but, no person, except one of the very 
lowest of the working classes, is ever seen to 
chew. 

The practice of chewing, leads to that most 
ungentlemanly and abominable habit, of spit- 
ting upon the floor, and into the fire. No floor 
in the United States, however clean; no carpet 
however beautiful and costly; no fire-grate 
however bright,—nor even our places of di- 
vine worship,—are free from this odious pol. 
lution. A person who is guilty of so un 
pardonable a violation of decorum, and out 
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rage against the decencies of polished life, 
should be excluded from the parlour, and al- 
lowed to approach no nearer than the hall- 
door steps. When in a house, and a person 
has occasion to spit, he should vce his pocket- 
handkerchief; but should nevev spit upon the 
floor, or into the fire. The mranest and the 
rudest clown in Europe, is rarely known to be 
guilty of such an indecorum; and sucha thing 
as 2 spitting-box, is never seen there, except in 
@ common tavern. 

There is another habit, peculiar to the Uni- 
ted States, and from which even some females, ~ 
who class themselves as ladies, are not entire- 
ly free,—that of lolling back, balanced, upon 
the two hind legs of a chair. Such a breach 
of good-breeding, is rarely committed in Eu- 
rope. Lolling is carried even so far. in Amer- 
ica, that it is not uncommon to see attorneys 
lay their feet upon the council table; and 
the clerks and judges, theirs also upon their 
desks, in open court. But, low-bred and dis- 
gusting as is this practice, in a court of jus- 
tice, how much more reprehensible is it, in 
places of a still greater solemnity of charac~- 
ter: how must the feelings of a truly religious 
and devout man, be wounded, when he sees the 
legs extended, in the same indecent posture, 
in the house of God! 

Much injury is done also to the paper-hang- 
ings of a parlour, by the practice of balancing 
on the hind-legs of a chair. By this repre- 
hensible indulgence, as well as sitting too near 
the wall, the paper becomes, in a short time, 
marked, all round, with grease; exhibiting 
a most unsightly contrast to the freshness 
and splendour of the rest of the paper; and 
compelling the owner of the house to renew 
tle hangings, in less than half the time that 


a. 
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& would have,been requisite, had_his visitors 


more careful. — Bose 

Rooter violation of vert. confined 
* chiefly to taverns and boarding-houses of an 
. ordinary class, is,that of reaching across a 
» table, or across hee or four persons sitting 
~ next to the person who wishes for some par- 
-ticular dish. This is not only vulgar, but in- 
? : nient. It is a sure sign of having been 
accustomed to low company; and should be 
_ avoided, by every one who is ambitious of be- 
ing entleman. The offensive prac- 
tic: ving with one’s own knife and fork, 
and of using one’s own ‘knife or spoon, when 
- wanting salt or sugar, does not call less loudly 
nendment; but cannot always be dispens- 
h, unless the mistress of the house will 
’ be careful in p umnthe her duty, by seeing 
that the table is fully provided with such things 

3 -_as‘a decent table requires. 
‘ Let us add a few words, respecting a viola- 


tion elit in our theatres, which ap- 


or 
~ ed 


pears iar to the United States :—we al- 
lude to inattention, on the part of gentle- 
men, both in the pit and the boxes, to uncover, 
and also to the custom of ladies, in the boxes, 
wearing their bonnets, during the perform- 
ance; and, in some theatres, of tying them to 
the pillars, that support the upper tiers. If 
any gentleman, at a theatre in Europe, should 
so far forget the rules of decorum, as to keep 
on his hat, after the rising of the curtain, some 
person behind him, having first politely re- 
quested him to uncover, would either knock 
it off, or ask him for his address; or else call 
in one of the box-leepers, (if sitting in the 
boxes,) to compel a conformity with the requi- 
sitions of places of public resort; and, if a 
lady, wearing a bonnet, were observed sitting 
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in the under tier, which is emphatically term- 
ed the dress-cirele, it is most likely that the — 
box-keeper, would request her to take her 
seat aloft. A lady,in Europe, scarcely ever en- 
ters the lower tier, unless attired with the same 
degree of elegance, as for a ball: this gives a 
delightful brilliancy to the coup d?cil:— but, 
if time will not permit, or she wish to remain 
incog. she then goes with her head covered, 
and takes her seat in the second tier. 

The uppermost tier should never he entered 
by a lady, nor even by a gentleman, who has, 
a nice regard to his character; though, if the — 
other parts of the house be already crowded, 
the latter may, in this case, without reprehen- 
sion, view the performance from any Paglia 
the house, where he can find a seat. 


— BZ Owe 


[The following Jeu desprit contains racidlbed 
sense. Notwithstanding the style which its au- 
thor has chosen to adopt, his subject e found 
highly interesting; and, whatever errors may, by 
a fastidious reader, be found in the manner, they 
wil], we think, be fully redeemed by the matter. 
From this consideration, we have been induced to 
give it a place in the American Chesterfield. ] 


TWENTY-ONE MAXIMS TO MARRY BY. 
Addressed to the Single Gentlemen. 


“To be thus, is nothing, 
But to be safely thus!’’—Shakspeare. 


I never knew a good fellow, in all my life, 
that was not, some way or other, the dupe of 
women. One man is an ass unconsciously ; 
another, with his eyes open; but all, that are 
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good for any, thing, are saddled and bridled in 
some way, and at some time or other. 

good fellow drinks—your best perhaps 

~ won’t drink very much now—but, if he does 

drink, ten to one, it is because he is out of 

» humour with some woman. If he writes, what 

can he write abattt, but woman? If he games, 

why is it, but to get meney to lavish upon her? 

go‘vil his courage, ardour, wit, vanity, good 

emper, and all other good qualities that he 

possesses, woman keeps an open market, and 

can engross them wholly! Why then, after we 

®tav omens omen—which we all of us do— 

and found out that they are no more to be 

trusted than fresh-caught monkeys—which the 

best of us are very likely to do;—after all, 

what does it come to but this—that they are 

the devil’s plagues of our lives—and we must 

have them? 

For, if you are “ five-and-twenty, or there- 
abouts,” and good for any thing, you'll cer- 
tainly become altached to some woman; and, 
you'll find I'm right, so take warning in time. 

And, for the attachment, never flatter your- 
selves that you are certain to get “ tired” of 
any woman with whom you constantly asso- 
ciate. Depend upen it, you are a great deal 
more likely to become very inextricably fond 
of her. Kick it all out of doors, the stale trash, 
that men are naturally “ indifferent” to their 
wives. How the deuce should a fine woman 
be the worse for being one’s wife? And are 
there not five hundred good reasons, to every 
body but a puppy, why she must be the bet- 
ter? Then, as you must all of you be mar- 
tyred, suffer in respectable company. 
Marry! boys—it’s a danger; but, though 
it is a danger, it is the best. It is a danger! 
J always feel thankful when a man is hanged 
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for et his wife; because I should not 
thoose to kill a wife of my own—and yet the 
trying of the “‘ dying speech,” “ for the bar- 
barous and inhuman murder!” &e. &c. is a 
sort of warning tc her—as one rat, losing his 
tailin the rat-trap, frightens the whole granary 
full that are left. But, though marriage is a 
danger, nevertheless, hazard it. Between evils> 
boys !—you know the proverb ?—choose the 
least. Marry, I say, all and each of you!— 
Take wives; and take them in good time, that 
** your names may be long in the land.” And 
then, seeing that you would, one and all of 
you, have wives—comes the question, “ how 
you should go about to get them?” 

Then, in the first place, I shall assume, that 
he who reads this paper, and marries, marries 
for a wife. Because, if he wants a “ fortune” 
to boot, or an “office,” or to be allied toa 

‘respectable family,” par excellence, the case 
is out of my metier ; he had better apply to an 
attorney at once. Don’t make these things 
indispensable, any of you, if you can help it. 
Tor the fortune, a hundred to one, when you 
get it, if it does not over-ride you with “ set- 
tlements,” and “ trusts,” and whole oceans of 
that sort of impertinence, which every proper 
man should keep clear of. No woman ought 
to be able to hold property independent of her 
husband. And if that is not the law, all I can 
say is, that it ought to be so. Then, for the 
“* office” —it’s very well to have an office, 
where you can get one—but it must be the 
very devil to have the donor eternally, all your 
life afterwards, reminding you how you came 
by it. And, for the “respectable family,”. 
why, shut the book this minute, and don’t 
have the impudence to read another line that 
I write, if you would’nt quoit a brother-in-law 
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that was “an eternal office holder, or office 
distributer,”’ with one impetus, from Georgia 
to Maine, just as soon as a kinsman that was 
a clerk in a lottery-office—provided he de- 
served it, or you foes it into your head that it 
was convenient to doit! Besides, a nice wo- 
man is worth all the money in the bank.— 
What would you do with it, after you had it, 
but give it all for one? Please your taste, my 
children ; and so that you get an honest wo- 
man, and a pleasing one, take no care for the 
remainder. And then, to guide your choice, 
take the following maxims: those who ave 
brains, will perceive their value at a glance; 
and such as are thick-headed, can read them 
three or four times over. And let such not be 
too hastily disheartened; for it is the part of 
wit, to bear with dullness; and one comfort is, 
that if you have at last beaten any thing into 
a skull of density, stupidity itself can hardly 
ever get it out again. ‘* We write on brass,” 
as somebody or other observes, and some- 
where, “ less easily than in water; but the 
impression, once made, endures for ever.” 


MAXIM I. 

Now, in making marriage, as in making 
love—and indeed in making most other things 
—the beginning it is, that is the difficulty. 
But the French proverb about beginnings— 
“ C’est le premier pas qui coute,’ goes more 
literally to the arrangement of marriage; as 
our English well illustrates the condition of 
love,—* The first step over, the rest is easy.” 
Because, in the marrying affair, it is, particu~ 
larly, the “ first step” that “* costs’—as to your 
cost you will find, if that step happens to go 
the wrong way. And most men, when they 
go about the business of wedlock, owing to 
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some strange delusion, begin the affair at the 
wrong end. They také a fancy to the white 
arms—(sometimes only to the kid gloves)—or 
to the neat ancles of a peculiar school-girl , 
and conclude, from these premises, that she is 
just the woman of the world to scold a house- 
fvll of servants, and to bring up a dozen chil- 
dren! This is a convenient deduction, but not 
always a safe one. Pleasant, like Dr. Macul- 
loch’s deductions in his Political Economy, 
but generally wrong. “ Let not the creaking 
of shoes, nor the rustling of silk, betrap the 
poor heart,” as Shakspeare says, ke. &e. “ to 
woman !” "Implying thereby, that red sashes 
and lace flounces are but as things transitory: 
and that she who puts ornaments of gold and 
silver upon her own head, may be a ‘* crown 
to her husband”—and yet not exactly such a 
“ crown” as king Solomon meant a virtuous 
woman should be. He that has ears to hear, 
(while he has nothing worse than ears) let htm 
hear! A word to the wise should be enough. 
There are some particular qualities now and 
then, very likely to lead a gentleman, on the 
sudden, to make a lady his wife ; and, after 
she has become so, very likely again to make 
oe wish that they had made her any body 
else’s. 


MAXIM II. 


White arms, and neat ancles, bring me, 
naturally, at once, to the very important con- 
sideration of beauty. For, don’t suppose, be- 
cause I caution you against all day dishabilles, 
that I want to fix you with a worthy creature, 
whom it will make you extremely ill every 
time you look at. No! leave these to mere 
plodding . alculators; such, generally, as think 
of nothing but to leave money behind them 
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when they die. You have health; a compe 
tence; a handy pull at a nose, or at a trigger: 
let them grovel. For the style of attraction. 

lease yourselves, my friends. I should say a 
ee come figure, if you don’t get both advan- 
tages, is better than a merely pretty face. I 
don’t mean, by “* handsome figure,” forty cu- 
bits high, and as big round as the chief dray- 
man of a first-rate brewhouse—but finely 
formed and set. Good eyes are a point never 
to be overlooked. Fine teeth—full, well-pro- 
portioned limbs—don’t cast these away for the 
sake of a single touch of the small-pox; a 
mouth something too wide; or dimples rather 
deeper one side than the other. 


MAXIM III. 

It may, at the same time, be a matter of 
consideration, whether you shall marry a maid 
or a widow. As to the taste, I myself wil) 
give no opinion—I like both; and there are 
advantages and disadvantages peculiar to 
either. If you marry a widow, I think it 
should be one whom you have known in the 
life-time of her husband; because, then—ab 
actual poss—from the sufferings of the de- 
funct, you may form some notion of what your 
own will be. If her husband is dead before 
you see her, you’dbetter be off at once; be- 
cause she knows (the jade!) what you will 
like, though she never means to do it; and, 
depend upon it, if you have only an inch of 
penchant, and trust yourself to look at her 
three times, you are tickled, to a certainty. 


MAXIM Ivy. 

Marrying girls is a nice matter always; tor 
they are_as cautious as crows pluudering a 
corn-field. You may “ stalk’ for a week, and 
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never get near them unperceived. You hear 
the caterwauling, as you go up stairs, into the 
drawing-room, louder than thunder; but it 
stops—as if by magic! the moment a (mar- 
riageable) man puts his ear to the key-hole. I 
don’t myself, I profess, upon principle, see 
any objection to marrying a widow. If she 
upbraids you at any time with the virtue of 
her former husband, you only reply—that you 
wish he had her with him, with all your soul. 
If a woman, however, has had more than four 
husbands, she poisons them,—avoid her. 


MAXIM Y. 
In widow-wiving, it may be a question 
whether you should marry the widow of an 
honest man, or of a rascal. Against the dan- 
ger, that the last may have learned ill tricks, 
they set the advantage—she will be more sen- 
sible (from the contrast) to the kindness of a 
gentleman and a man of honour. I think you 
should marry the honest man’s widow: be- 
cause, with women, habit is always stronger 
than reason. 


MAXIM VI. 


But the greatest point, perhaps, to be aimed 
atin marrying, is to know, before marriage, 
what it is that you have to deal with. You are 
quite sure to know this, fast enough, after- 
wards. Besure, therefore, that you commence 
the necessary perquisitioas before you have 
made up your mind, and not as people gener- 
ally do, after. Remember there is no use in 
watching a woman that you love: because she 
can’t do any thine—do what she will—that 
will be disagreeable to you. And still less in 
examining a woman that loves you; because, 
for the time, she will be quite sure nut to do 

14 
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any thing that ought to be disagreeable to yeu. 
I have known a hundred perfect tigresses as 
layful as kittens—more obliging than need 
Fe tnder such circumstances. It is not a 
bad way—maid or widow—when you find 
ourself fancying a woman, to make her be- 
ire that you have an aversion to her. If she 
has any concealed good qualities, they are 
pretty sure to come out upon such an occasion. 
N. B. Take care, nevertheless, how you 
make use of this suggestion; because, mght 
or wrong, it is the very way to make the poor 
soul fall furiously and fatally in love with you. 
Vulnus alit venis et, ceeco carpitur igni! 


MAXIM VII. 

In judging where to look for a wife, that 
1s, for the lady who is to form the ** raw mate- 
rial” of one, very great caution is necessary. 
And you can’t take any thing better with you, 
in looking about, as a general principle, than 
that good mothers commonly form tolerably 
good daughters. Of course, therefore, you 
won’t go, of consideration prepense, into any 
house, where parents are hadly connected, or 
have been badly cond..cted. Nor, upon any 
account at all, into any house where you don’t 
quite feel, that if you don’t conduct yourself 
properly, you'll immediately be kicked out of 
it. This assurance may be troublesome while 
ro are only a visitor; but, when you come to 

e one of the family, you’ll find it mighty con- 
venient. If you can find any place where vice 
and folly have been used to be called by their . 
right names, stick to that by all means; there 
are seldom more than two such in one parish; 
and if you see any common rascal let into a 
house where you visit, as readily as yourself, 
zo out of it immediately. 
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MAXIM VIri. 

Mind-—but I need hardly caution you of 
this,—that you are not taken in with that pal- 
try, by-gone nonsense, about-—“ Jf you marry 
—marry a fool.” Recollect that the great- 
est fool must be sometimes out of our sight; 
and that she will yet carry you (for all pur- 
poses of mischief) along with her. A shrew 
may want her nails kept short; but if you 
keep a straight-waistcoat in the house, you 
may always do this yourself. And she is not, 
of necessity, like your “bleating innocents,” 
a prey to the first who chooses to devour her. 


MAXIM IX. 


At the same time, while you avoid a fool, 
fly—as you fly from sin and death—fly from 
a philosopher! It is very dangerous for weak 
minds examining (farther than is duly deliv- 
ered to them) what is right or wrong. I never 
found any body yet, who could distinctly ex 
plain what murder is, if put to a definition. 

All who find their minds superior to com- 
mon rule and received opinion; value them- 
selves on original thinking; tallx politics; read 
Mary Wolstoncraft; or meddle with the mathe- 
matics; these are the unclean birds upon whom 
the protecting genius of honest men has set 
his mark, that all may know; and pray do you 
avoid them. 


MAXIM X. 


If you marry an actress, don’t let her be a 
tragedy one. Habits of ranting, and whisking 
up and down with a long train, before a row 
of “‘footlamps,” are apt to cast an undue ludi- 
crousness (when transplanted) over the serious 
business of life. Only imagine a castigation 
delivered to the cook, in “ King Cambyses* 
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\_ vein,” upon the event of an under-done leg of 

mutton at dinner; or an incarnation of Helen 

-W Gregor, ordering the cat to be thrown alive 

into the cistern, if a piece of muffin was ab- 
stracted, without leave, at breakfast! 


MAXIM XI. 

If you do marry an actress, the singing-girls 
perhaps are best. Their manners appear to be 
soft, and coaxing, and desirable, though I have 
not made up my mind that I should prefer any 
of them—and, entre nous, I am told, that their 
habits are by no means such as would suit a 
man desirous of domestic comforts. I don’t 
like a woman that sleeps all day upon a sofa! 
But I’m a teacher; and therefore the less I 

arade my own practice—at Jeast, so the be- 
lief goes—the better. 


MAXIM XII. 


Be sure, whenever you choose, choose a 
proud woman. All honesty is a kind of pride; 
or at least three-fourths of it. No people do 
wrong. but in spite of themselves they feel a 
certain quantity of descent and self-degrada- 
tion: the more a woman has to forfeit, the less 
likely she is to forfeit any thing at all. Take 
the pride, although you have the virtue; the 
more indorsements you get, even on a good 
bill, the better. 

MAXIM XIII. 


I don’t think the religious people, after all 
is said and done, are the worst people in the 
world to match among. Nine-tenths of the 
mischief that women do, arise less from ill de- 
sign, than from idle, careless, vagabond levity ~ 
It falls out commonly among the great card- 
players, and play-hunters; very little among 
the professors of religion. Of course, you 
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would not contract for any thing beyond going 
to church three times a day; and such like 
public professions of faith and feeling. But 
for the rest, [ don’t see why you should em- 
barrass yourself about any system of belief, so 
long as it offends only against reason, and 
tends to the believer’s temporal advantage. 


MAXIM XIV. 


On the same principle—I rather think: I 
mentioned this before,—suffer no “ guardian- 
ships,” or “ trusteeships,”’ in your family, to 
disturb your reign, or fret your quiet. 1 knew 
avery worthy fellow, who, having only a mar- 
riage settlement brought to him, broke the 
solicitor’s clerk’s neck down stairs that brought 
it; and it was brought in ‘‘ Justifiable homi- 
cide.” Ifadog dares but to hint that there 
is such a thing as “‘ parchment” in your pres- 
ence, plump and rib him. 


MAXIM XV. 


I don’t think, by the way, that there ought 
to be any parchment, except for title-deeds, 
and for engrossing bills in Congress. These 
are useful; because it shows—that however 
useless may be our scriveners or Congress- 
men, it sometimes happens that measures in 
which they are concerned, require to be accu- 
rately taken. 


MAXIM XVI. 

Talking of accuracy, leads me to observe— 
Don’t marry any woman hastily, at the Springs 
or at Nahant, without knowing who she 1s, 
and where she lived before she came there. 
And whenever you get a reference upon this 
or any other subject, always be sure and get 
another reference about the person referred to. 
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MAXIM XVII. 


Don’t marry any female who is too young— 
(say fifteen.) Nor any woman who has a red 
nose, at any age; because people make ob- 
servations as you go along the street. A “ cast 
of the eye,” —as the lady casts upon you—may 
= muster under some cireumstances—and 
‘ have even known those who thought it de- 
sirable ; but absolute squinting is a monopoly 
of vision which ought not to be tolerated. 


MAXIM XVIII. 


Talking of “‘ vision,” reminds me of an ab- 
surd saying,—That such or such a one can 
“see as far through a mill-stone as those that 
peck it.” Idon’t believe that any man ever 
saw through a mill-stone but Jeremy Bent- 
ham; and he looked through the hole. 


MAXIM XIX. 


One hears a great deal about ‘‘mechan- 
ics.” I must say, 1 don’t think an artisan’s 
daughter by any means objectionable. A fine 
girl may be charming, even though her father 
pct have knowledge of a trade.—Recollect 
this. 


MAXIM XX. 


On the question of getting an insight into 
matters before marriage, I have dropped a 
word already. It is a point of very great im- 
portance, and there are two or three modes in 
which you may take your chance for accom- . 
plishing it. If you are wp to hiring yourself 
into any house as a chamber-maid—it requires 
tact, and close shaving: but it would put you 
into the way of finding out a thing or two. 1 
“took up my livery” once as a foctman, and 1 
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bee I learned so much in three weeks, that 
would not have married any female in the 
family. An old maiden aunt, or sister, if you 
have one, is capable of great service. She 
will see more of a tomboy in five minutes than 
“you would in six months; because, having 
been in the oven herself, she knows the way. 
On the other hand, there is the danger that 
she may sell you to some estate that she thinks 
lies convenient; or even job you off to some 
person’s favourite, without the consideration 
of an estate at all. The Punic faith of all 
agents—and especially one’s own relatives— 
is notorious. 
MAXIM XXI. 


On the subject of accomplishment, it is hard- 
ly my business to advise. I leave a great part 
—the chief part—upon this point, to your own 
fancy. Only don’t have any waltzing, nor too 
much determined singing of Moore’s songs; 
there is bad taste, to say the best of it, in all 
such publications. For music, I don’t think 
there is a great deal gained by a woman’s 
being able to make an alarming jangle on the 
piano-forte, particularly under that unmer- 
ciful scheme of ‘ Duets,” in which two ty- 
rants are enabled to belabour the machine at 
the same time. Dancing, a girl ought to be 
able to execute well; but don’t go any where, 
where a JMonsiewr has been employed to give 
the instruction. As dancing is an act to be 
acquired merely from imitation, a graceful 
female—being the precise thing to be imi- 
tated—must be a far more efficient teacher 
than even Mr. Kick-the-Moon himself can be. 
Besides, I don’t like the notion of a mere 
scraper putting a girl of thirteen into atti- 
tudes. If I were to catch a ballet-master ca- 
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ering in my house, I’d show the dog that the 
a use he ever made of his steps, would be to 
skip out of my house. 

N. B. Now we are on the subject of danc- 
ing, don’t on any account marry a “lively” 
young lady. Thatis, in other words, a “‘ romp.” 
That is, in other words, a woman who has 
been hauled about by half your acquaintance. 

And now, my friends, my first twenty-one 
rules—just beginning your instruction, each 
of you, bow to get a wife—are spoken out. 
And any directions how to manage one, if they 
come at all, must come at some future oppor- 
tunity. Just two words, however, even upon 
this head; for I would not leave you, upon any 
subject, too much unprovided. 

In the first place, on the very day after your 
marriage, whenever you do marry, take one 
precaution: be cursed with no more troubles 
for life, than you have bargained for. Call the 
roll of all your wife’s even speaking acquaint- 
ance; and strike out every soul that you have 
—or fancy you ought to have—or fancy you 
ever shall have—a glimpse of dislike to. 

Upon this point be merciless; your wife 
won't hesitate—a hundred to one—between a 
husband and a gossip; and if she does, don’t 
you. Be particularly sharp upon the list of 
women; of course, men; you would frankly 
kick any one from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, who presumed only to recollect ever 
having seen her. | 

‘And don’t be mancuvred out of what you 
mean, by cards, or morning calls, or any no- 
tion of what people call “ good-breeding.” 
Do you be content to show your ill-breeding 
by shutting the door, and the visiters can show 
their good-breeding by not coming again. 

One syllable more to part—if you wish to be 
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happy yourself, be sure that you must make 
your wife so. Never dispute with her where 
the question is of no importance; nor, where 
it is of the least consequence, let any earthly 
consideration ever once induce you to give 
way. Be at home as much as you can; be 
as strict as you will, but never speak un- 
kindly; and never have a friend upon such 
terms in your house, as to be able to enter it 
without ceremony. Above all, remember that 
these maxims are entrusted to all of you, as 
to persons of reason and discretion. A naked 
sword only cuts the fingers of a madman; and 
the rudder with which the pilot saves the ship, 
in the hands of the powder-monkey, would 
only probably force her upon the rocks. Re- 
collect, that your inquest as to matrimony is a 
matter of the greatest nicety; because, either 
an excess of vigilance, or a deficiency, will 
alike compromise its success. If you don’t 
question far enough, the odds are ten to one 
that you get a wife who will disappoint you. 
Jf you question a jot too far, you will never 
get o wife at all. 
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ANCIENT ADVICE. 


Thoughts be divine, lawful, chaste. 
Conversation be brief, honest, true. 
Works be profitable, holy, charitable. 
Manners be grave, courteous, cheerful 
Diet be temperate, convenient, sober. 
Let your{ Apparel be frugal, neat, comely. 

Will be constant, obedient, ready. 
Sleep be moderate, quiet, seasonable. 
Prayers be short, frequent, fervent. 
Recreations be lawful, suitable, seldom. 
[Recess be of death, punishment, glory 


Hear be silent ; 

Be silent understand ; 
Understand and learn to remember ; 
Remember do accordingly. 


see, judge not ; 

hear, believe not; 
All that you know, tell not ; 

can do, do not. 

On every occasion, when you discourse, think 
first, and look narrowly what you speak—of whom 
you speak—to whom you speak—how you speak, 
and when you speak: and what you speak, speak 
wisely, speak truly, lest you bring yourself into 
great trouble. 


—ne@our 


FROM A WORK ENTITLED SKETCHES OF 
PERSIA. 


Tue following admirable lines were in 
scribed upon a golden crown, having five 
sides, which was found in the tomb of Noo 
sherwan. 

First side.—“ Consider the end before you 
begin; and before you advance, provide a re- 

eat, i 
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Give not unnecessary pain to any man, but 
study the happiness of all. 

Ground not your dignity upon your power 
to hurt others.” 

Second side.—‘ Take counsel before you 
commence any measure, and never trust its 
execution to the inexperienced. 

Sacrifice your property for your life, and 
your life for your religion. 

Spend your time in establishing a good 
name, and if you desire fortune, learn con- 
tentment.” 

Third side.—‘ Grieve not for that which is 
broken, stolen, burnt, or lost. 

Never give orders in another man’s house: 
accustom yourself to eat your bread at your 
own table. 

Make not yourself the captive of women.” 

Fourth side.—‘ Take not a wife from a bad 
family, and seat not thyself with those who 
have no shame. 

Keep thyself at a distance from those who 
are incorrigible in bad habits, and hold no in- 
tercourse with that man who is insensible to 
kindness. 

Covet not the goods of others. 

Be sensible of your own yalue; estimate 
justly the worth of others; and war not with 
those who are far above thee in fortune.” 

Fifth side.—*‘ Be envious of no man, and 
avoid being out of temper, or thy life will pass 
in misery. 

Respect and protect the females of th 
family. 

Be not the slave of anger; and, in thy con- 
tests, always leave open the door of concilia- 
tion. 

Never let your expenses exceed your in 
come 
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Plant a young tree, or you cannot expect 
to cut down an old one. 

Stretch your legs no farther than the size of 
your carpet.” 


—ne@ow— 


CODE OF INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES. 


1. Let every wife be persuaded that there 
are two ways of governing a family; the first 
is, by the expression of that will which be- 
longs to force; the second, by the power of 
mildness, to which even strength will yield. 
One is the power of the husband; a wife 
should never employ any other arms than 
gentleness. When a woman accustoms her- 
self to say I will, she deserves to lose her em- 

ire. 

’ 2, Avoid contradicting your husband. When 
we smell at a rose, it is to imbibe the sweet- 
ness of its odour; we likewise look for every 
pan that is amiable from women. 

hoever is often contradicted, feels insen- 
sibly an aversion for the person who contra- 
dicts, which gains strength by time; and, 
whatever be her good qualities, is not easily 
destroyed. 

3. Occupy yourself only with household af- 
fairs; wait till your husband confides to you 
those of higher importance, and do not giv 
your advice till he asks it. 

4, Never take upon yourself to be a censor 
of your husband’s morals, and do not read leec= 
tures to him. Let your preaching be a good 
example, and practise virtue yourself, to make 
him in love with it. 

5. Command his attentions, by being always 
attentive to him; never exact any thing, and 
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you will obtain much; appear always flattered 
y the little he does for you, which will excite 
him to perform more. 

6. All men are vain: never wound this 
vanity, not even in the most tr ifling instances. 
A wife may have more sense than her hus- 
band, but she should never seem to know it. 

7. When a man gives wrong counsel, never 
make him feel that he has done sO, but lead 
him on by degrees to what is rational, with 
mildness and “gentleness ; when he is con- 
vince, leave him «ll the merit of having found 
out what was just and reasonable. 

8. Whena husband is out of temper, behave 
obliginely to him; if he is abusive, never re- 
ws and never prevail over him, to humble 

im. 

9. Choose well yous female friends; have 
but few, and be carefvl of following their ad- 
vice in all matters. 

10. Cherish neatness without luxury, and 
pleasure without excess; dress with taste, and 
particularly with modesty ; vary the fashions 
of your dress, especially in regard to colours. 
It gives a change to the ideas, and recalls 
pleasing recollections. Such things may ap- 
pear trifling, but they are of more importance 
than is imagined. 

11. Never be curious to pry into your hus- 
band’s concerns, but obtain his confidence by 
that which, at all times, you repose in him. 
Always preserve order and economy; avoid 
deing out of temper, and be careful never to 
scold. By these means, he will find his own 
house more pleasant than any other. 

12. Seem always to obtain information from 
him, especially before company, though you 
may thereby appear a simpleton. “Never 
forget that a wife owes all her importance to 
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that of her husband. Leave him entirely 
master of his actions, to go or come whenever 
he thinks fit. A wife ought to make her com- 
pany so amiable to her husband, that he will 
not be able to exist without it; then he will 
not seek for any pleasure abroad, if she does 
not partake of it with him. 


— OQ owe 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


The usual mode of making acquaintances 
in polite society, is through the instrumental- 
ity of a third person, known to both parties. 
The introducer places himself in a situation 
of responsibility, which is greater or less, ac- 
cording to the terms of the introduction. It 
must be obvious, for instance, that a gentle- 
man, casually introducing one of his acquaint- 
ances to another,in a general society, or even 
by a common letter of introduction, in the 
usual form, incurs a very slight degree of re- 
sponsibility; indeed, the first case 1s so much 
a matter of course, that it occurs daily and 
hourly, without any responsibility intended to 
‘be incurred on the one side, or expected on 
the other:—whereas, a high degree of respou- 
sibility attaches to him who introduces a per- 
son as his friend, to the bosom of the family of 
the person addressed, or to the intimate enjoy- 
ment of the hospitality of his house. Let every 
one, then, who assumes this office in its higher 
grades, consider carefully the character and 
manners of those whom he presumes to bring - 
to the knowledge and confidence of his friend. 

When a gentleman is to be introduced to a 
lady, her permission must be first privately ~ 
obtained by the introducer. It is not ae 
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at present, although it was formerly, to intro- 
duce to each other, persons who casually 
meet; as on a morning visit, or visit of cere- 
mony, at the house of another. The freedom 
of medern manners requires, however, that 
ladies or gentlemen should converse together 
at such meetings, on general topics, and there- 
by relieve the entertainers from the embar- 
rassment of supporting a conversation with 
several persons, at the same time. When a 
number of persons are to be successively in- 
troduced to a stranger, good manners demand 
that those who are first introduced, should pass 
away immediately, in order that those who 
are waiting to be presented, may not be de- 
layed. A suitable opportunity to converse, 
will generally be found afterwards, which it 
may be proper or not, to improve, according 
to circumstances. In introductions of mere 
ceremony, to a public character, it is found 
convenient, for the introducer to take the 
right side of the officer, or person, who re- 
ceives this mark of respect; while those in- 
troduced, file off, after introduction, to the 
other side. 


DR. WATTS’ 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN, 


ON HIS 


ENTRANCE INTO THE WORLD. 


Currno was a young man, brought up toa 
reputable trade; the term of his apprentice 
ship was almost expired, and he was contriv- 
ing how he might venture into the world with 
safety, and pursue business with innocence. 
and success. Among his near kindred, Sere- 
mus was one, a gentleman of considerable 
character in the sacred profession; and, after 
he had consulted with his father, who was a 
merchant of great esteem and experience, he 
also thought fit to seek a word of advice from 
the divine. Serenws had such a respect for his 
young kinsman, that he set his thoughts at 
work, on this subject, and with some tender 
expressions, which melted the youth into tears, 
he put into his hand a paper’of his best coun- 
sels. Curino entered upon business, pursued 
his employment with wncommon advantage, 
and, under the blessing of Heaven, advanced 
himself to a considerable estate. He lived 
with honour in the world, and gave a lustre to 
the religion which he. professed: and, after a 
long life of piety and usefulness, he died with 
a sacred composure of soul, under the influ- 
ences of Christian hope. Some of his neigh 
bours wondered at his felicity in this world 
joined with so much innocence, and such se- 
vere virtue. But, after his death, this paper 
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was found in his closet, which was drawn up 

by his kinsman in holy orders, and was sup- 

pce to have had a large share in procuring 
is happiness. 


2 QGowe 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 
RULE I. 


Kinsman, 1 presume you desire to be hap- 
py, here and hereafter; you know there are 
a thousand difficulties, which attend this pur- 
suit; some of them perhaps you foresee; but 
there are multitudes which you could never 
think of. Never trust, therefore, to your own 
understanding, in the things of this world, 
where you can have the advice of a wise and 

aithful friend; nor dare venture the more 
important concerns of your soul and your 
eternal interests in the world to come, upon 
the mere light of nature, and the dictates of 
your own reason; since the word of God, and 
the advice of Heaven, lie in your hands. Vain 
and thoughtless, indeed, are those children of 
pride, who choose to turn—heathens in the 
midst of Great Britain; who live upon the 
mere religion of nature and their own stock, 
when they have been trained up among all the 
superior advantages of Christianity, and the 
blessings of divine revelation and grace. 


RULE Il. 


Whatsoever your circumstances may be in 
this world, still value your Bible, as your best 
treasure; and whatsoever be your employ- 
ment here, still look upon religion as your best 
business. Your Bible contains eternal life in 
it, and alf the riches of the upper world; and 

15 
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religion is the only way to become a possessor 
of them. 


RULE Iii. 


To direct your carriage toward God, con 
verse particularly with the book of Psalms 
David was a man of sincere and eminent de 
votion. To behave aright among men, ac 
quaint yourself with the whole book of Provy- 
erbs: Solomon was a man of large experience 
and wisdom. And to perfect your directions 
in both these, read the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles; you will find the best of rules and the 
best of examples there, and those more imme- 
diately suited to the Christian life. 


RULE IV. 


As aman, maintain strict temperance and 
sobriety, by a wise government of your appe- 
tites and passions; as a neighbour, influence 
and engage all around you to be your friends, 
by a temper and carriage made up of prudence 
and goodness; and let the poor have a certain 
share in all your yearly profits. As a trader, 
keep that golden sentence of our Saviour’s 
ever before you—* Whatever you would that 
men should do unto you, do you also unto 
them.” 


RULE VY. 


While you make the precepts of scripture 
the constant rule of your duty, you may with 
courage rest upon the promises of scripture, 
as the springs of your encouragement. All 
divine assistances and divine recompenses are 
contained in them. The spirit of light and 
ate is promised to assist them that ask it. 

eaven and glory are promised to reward the 
faithful and the obedient. 
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RULE VI. 

In every affair of life, begin with God. Con- 
sult him in every thing that concerns you. 
View him as the author of all your blessings 
and all your hopes; as your best friend, and 
your eternal portion. Meditate on him, in 
this view, with a continual renewal of your 
trust in him, and a daily surrender of your- 
self to him; till you feel that you love him 
most entirely, that you serve him with sincere 
delight, and that you cannot live a day with- 
out God in the world. 

RULE VII. 

You know yourself to be a man, an indigent 
creature, and a sinner, and you profess to be a 
Christian, a disciple of the blessed Jesus; but 
never think you know Christ, nor yourself, as 
you ought, till you find a daily need of him, 
for righteousness and strength, for pardon and 
sanctification; and let him be your constant 
introducer to the great God, though he sit 
upon a throne of grace. Remember his own 
words, John xiv. 6, ‘‘ No man cometh to the 
Father, but by me.” 

RULE VIII. 

Make prayer a pleasure, and not a task, and 
then you will not forget nor omit it. Believe 
that day, that hour, or those minutes, to be all 
wasted and lost, which any worldly pretences 
would tempt you to save out of the public 
worship of the church, the certain and con- 
stant duties of the closet, or any necessary 
services for God and godliness. Beware, lest 
a blast attend it, and not a blessing. If God 
had not reserved one day in seven to himself, 
I fear religion would have been lost out of the 
world; and every day of the week exposed te 
a curse which has no morning religion. 
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RULE IX. 


See that you watch and labour, as well as 
pray. Diligence and dependence must be 
united in the practice of every Christian. It 
is the same wise man who acquaints us, that 
“the hand of the diligent and the blessing of 
the Lord, joined together, make us rich,” 
Prov. x. 4—22, rich in the treasures of body 
or mind, of time or eternity. 

Itis your duty, indeed, under a sense of your 
own weakness, to pray daily against sin; but, 
if you would effectually avoid it, you must also 
avoid temptation, and every dangerous oppor- 
tunity. Set a double guard, wheresoever you 
feel or suspect an enemy at hand. The world 
without, and the heart within, have so much 
flattery and deceit in them, that we must keep 
a sharp eye upon both, lest we be trapped into 
mischief between them. 


RULE X. 


Honour, profit, and pleasure, have been 
sometimes called the world’s trinity: they are 
its three chief idols; each of them is sufficient 
to draw a soul off from God, and ruin it for 
ever. Beware of them, therefore, and of all 
their subtle insinuations, if you would be in- 
nocent and happy. 

Remember, that the honour which comes 
from God, the approbation of Heaven, and of 
your own conscience, are infinitely more val- 
uable than all the esteem or applause of men 
Dare not venture one step out of the road of 
Heaven, for fear of being laughed at for walk- 
ing strictly in it. It is a poor religion, that 
cannot stand against a jest. 

Sell not your hopes of heavenly treasures, 
nor any thing that belongs to your eternal in 
terest, for any of the advantages of the present 
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life: ‘* What shall it profit a man, to gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 

Remember, also, the words of the wise man, 
“ He that loveth pleasure, shall be a poor 
man;’ he that mdulges himself in wine and 
oil, that is, in drinking, in feasting, and in 
sensual gratifications, shall not be rich. It is 
one of St. Paul’s characters of a mos* Jegen- 
erate age, when ‘‘men become lovers of pleas- 
ure, more than lovers of God.” And that 
*“fleshly lusts war against the soul,” is St. Pe- 
ter’s caveat to the Christians of his time. 


RULE XI. 

Preserve your conscience always soft and 
sensible. If but one sin force its way into 
that tender part of the soul, and dwell easy 
there, the road is paved for a thousand ini- 
quities. 

And tale heed, that, under any scruple, 
doubt, or temptation whatsoever, you never 
let any reasonings satisfy your conscience, 
which will not be a sufficient apology to the 
great Judge, at the last day. 


«ULE XII. 

Keep this tnought ever in your mind—it is 

a world of vanity and vexation, in which you 
live; the flatteries and promises of it are vain 
and deceitful; prepare, therefore, to meet dis- 
appointments. Many of its occurrences are 
teasing and vexatious. In every ruffling storm, 
without, possess your spirit in patience, and 
let all be calm and serene, within. Clouds 
and tempests are found only in the lower skies; 
the heavens above are ever bright and clear. 
Let your heart and hope dwell much in these 
serene regions; live as a stranger here on 


+ 
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earth, but as a citizen of heaven, if you will 
maintain a soul at ease. 


RULE XIII. 


Since, in many things we offend all, and 
there is not a day passes, which is Leap 
free from sin, let “repentance towards God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,’ be your 
daily work. A frequent renewal of these ex- 
ercises, which make a Christian at first, will 
be a constant evidence of your sincere Chris- 
tianity, and give you peace in life, and hope 
in death. 

RULE XIv. 


Ever carry about with you such a sense of 
the uncertainty of every thing in this life, and 
of life itself, as to put off nothing till to-mor- 
row, which you can conveniently do to-day, 
Dilatory persons are frequently exposed to 
surprise and hurry, in every thing that belongs 
to them; the time is come, and they are un- 
prepared. Let the concerns of your soul and 
your shop, your trade and your religion, lie 
always in such order, as far as possible, that 
death, at a short warning, may be no occasion 
for a disquieting tumult in your spirit, and 
that you may escape the anguish of a bitter 
repentance in a dying hour. 


Phronimus, a considerable east-land 1ner- 
chant, happened to meet with a copy of these 
Rules, about the time he permitted his son to 
commence partnership with him in his trade; 
he transcribed them with his own hand, and 
made a present of them to the youth, together 
with the articles of partnership. Here, young 
man, said he, is a paper, of more worth than 
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Shese articles. Read it over once a month, till 
it is wrought in your soul and temper. Wall 
by these rules, and I can trust my estate in 

our hands. Copy out these counsels in your 
ife, and you will make me and yourself easy 
and happy 


TEN PRECEPTS, 


GIVEN BY 
“WILLIAM LORD BURLEIGH, 
Lord-High-Treasurer of England, 
TO HIS SON 
ROBERT CECIL, 
Afterwards Earl of Salisbury. 


Son Roserr, 


Tue virtuous inclination of thy matchless 
mother, bywhose tender and godly care thy 
infancy was governed, together with thy edu- 
cation under so zealous and excellent a tutor, 
puts me in rather assurance, than hope, that 
you are not ignorant of that swmmum bonum, 
which, only, is able to make thee happy, as 
well in thy death, as life; I mean, the true 
knowledge and worship of thy Creator and 
Redeemer, without which all other things are 
vain and miserable: so that, thy youth being 
guided by so sufficient a teacher, I make na 
doubt that he will furnish thy hfe with divine 
and moral documents. Yet, that I may not 
cast off the care beseeming a parent towards 
his child, or that thou should not have cause 
to derive thy whole felicity and welfare, rather 
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from others, than whence thou receivedst thy 
breath and being, I think it fit and agreeable 
to the affection I bear thee, to help thee with 
such rules and advertisements for the squaring 
of thy life, as are gained rather by experience, 
than by much reading; to the end that, enter- 
ing into this exorbitant age, thou mayest be 
the better prepared to shun those scandalous 
courses, whereunto the world, and the lack of 
experience, may easily draw thee. And, be- 
cause I will not confound thy memory, I have 
reduced them into ten precepts; and, next 
unto Moses’s tables, if thou imprint them in 
thy mind, thou shalt reap the benefit, and I 
the content. And they are these following:— 


I 


When it shall please God to bring thee to 
man’s estate, use great providence and cir- 
cumspection in choosing thy wife; for thence 
will spring all thy tuture good or evil: and it 
is an action of life, like unto a stratagem of 
war, wherein a man can err but once. If thy 
estate be good, match near home and at lei- 
sure; if weak, far off and quickly. Inquire 
diligently of her disposition, and how her pa- 
rents have been inclined, in their youth. Nor 
choose a base and uncomely creature, alto- 
gether for wealth; for it will cause contempt 
in others, and loathing in thee. Neither make 
choice of a dwarf or a fool; for by the one 
thou shalt beget a race of pigmies, the other 
will be thy continual disgrace; and it will 
yerke thee to hear her talk: for thou shalt 
find it to thy great grief, that there is nothing 
more fulsome than a she-fool. 

And, touching the guiding of thy house, let 
thy hospitality be moderate, and, according 
to the means of thy estate, rather plentiful 
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than sparing, but not costly ; for I never knew 
any man grow poor by keeping an orderly 
table. But some consume themselves through 
secret vices, and their hospitality bears the 
blame. But banish swinish drunkards out of 
thine house, which is a vice impairing health, 
consuming much, and makes no show. I never 
heard praise ascribed to the drunkard, but for 
the well-bearing of his drink; which is a better 
commendation for a brewer’s horse or a dray- 
man, than for either a gentleman or a serving 
man. Beware thou spend not above three out 
of four parts of thy revenues, nor above a third 
part of that in thy house; for the other two 
tbe will do no more than defray the extraor- 

inaries, which always surmount the ordinary 
by much: otherwise, thou shalt live, like a 
rich beggar, in continual want. And the needy 
man can never live happily nor contentedly ; 
for every disaster makes \1im ready to mort- 
gage or sell; and that gentleman who sells an 
acre of land, sells an ounce of credit: for gen- 
tility is nothing else but ancient riches; so 
that if the foundation shall at any time sink, 
the building must follow.—So much for the 
first precept. 


Te 

Bring thy children up in learning and obe- 
dience, yet without outward austerity. Praise 
them openly, reprehend them secretly. Give 
them good countenance and convenient main- 
tenance, according to thy ability, otherwise 
thy life would seer their bondage ; and what 
portion thou shalt leave them at thy death, 
they will thank death for it, and not thee. And 
I am persuaded that the foolish cockering of 
some parents, and the over-stern carriage of 
others, causeth more men and women to take 
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ill courses, than their own vicious inclinations. 
Marry thy daughters in time, lest they marry 
themselves. And suffer not thy sons to pass 
the Alps; for they shall learn nothing there 
but pride, blasphemy, and atheism; and if by 
travel they get a few broken languages, that 
shall profit them nothing more than to have 
one meat served in divers dishes. Neither, by 
my consent, shalt thou train them up in wars; 
for he that sets up his rest to live by that pro- 
fession, can hardly be an honest man or a 
good Christian: beside, it isa science no longer 
in request than use ; for, soldiers in peace are 
like chimneys in summer. 


Ill. 


Live not in the country without corn and 
cattle about thee; for he that putteth his hand 
to the purse, for every expense of household, 
is like him that keepeth water in a sieve: and 
what provision thou shalt want, learn to buy it 
at the best hand; for there is one penny saved 
in four, betwixt buying in thy need, and when 
the markets and seasons serve fittest for it. 
Be not served with kinsmen, or friends, or 
men entreated to stay; for they expect much, 
and do jittle: nor with such as are amorous; 
for their heads are intoxicated. And keep 
rather too few, than one too many. Feed them 
well, and pay them with the most; and then 
thou mayest boldly require service at their 
hands. 

IV. 


Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to 
thy house and table. Grace them with thy 
countenance, and further them, in all honest 
actions; for, by these means, thou shalt so 
double the band of nature, as thou shalt find 
them so many advocates, te plead an apology 
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for thee behind thy back. But shake off those 
glow-worms, I mean parasites and sycophants, 
who will feed and fawn upon thee, in the sum- 
mer of prosperity; but, in adverse storms, 
they will shelter thee no more than an arbour 
in winter. 


Vv 


Beware of suretyship ror thy best friends. 
He that payeth another man’s debts, seeketh 
his own decay. But if thou canst not other- 
wise choose, rather lend thy money thyself, 
upon good bonds, although thou borrow it; so 
shalt thou secure thyself and pleasure thy 
friend. Neither borrow money of a neighbour 
or a friend, but of a stranger; where, paying 
for it, thou shalt hear no more of it; other- 
wise thou shalt eclipse thy credit, lose thy 
freedom, and pay as dear as to another. But, 
in borrowing of money, be precious of thy 
word; for he that hath care of keeping days 
of payment, is lord of another man’s purse. 


VI. 


Undertake no suit against a poor man with- 
out receiving much wrong; for, besides that 
thou makest him thy compeer, it is a base 
conquest to triumph, where there is small re- 
sistance. Neither attempt law against any 
man, before thou be fully resolved that thou 
hast right on thy side, and then spare not for 
either money or pains; for, a cause or two so 
followed and obtained, will free thee from suits 
yreat part of thy lie. 


Vil. 


Be sure to keep some great man thy friend; 
but trouble him not for trifles. Complimen 
him often with many, yet small, gifts, and of 
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little charge. And if thou hast cause to be- 
stow any great gratuity, let it be something 
which may be daily in sight; otherwise, in this 
ambitious age, thou shalt remain like a hop 
without a pole, live in obscurity, and be made 
a foot-ball for every insulting companion to 
purn at. 


VIII. 

Towards thy superiors, be humble, yet gen- 
erous: with thine equals, familiar, yet respect- 
ful. Towards thine inferiors, show much hu- 
manity, and some familiarity; as to bow the 
body, stretch forth the hand, and to uncover 
the head, with such like popular compliments. 
The first prepares thy way to advancement : 
the second makes thee known for a man well 
bred: the third gains a good report, which, 
once got, is easily kept; for right humanity 
takes such deep root in the minds of the mul- 
titude, as they are more easily gained by un- 
profitable courtesies, than by churlish bene- 
fits. Yet, I advise thee not to affect or neglect 
popularity too much. Seek not te be Essex: 
shun to be Raleigh. 


IX. 

Trust not any man with thy life, credit, or 
estate; for it is mere folly for a man to en- 
thral himself toa friend, as though, occasion 
being offered, he should not dare to become 
thy enemy. 

X. 

Be not scurrilous in conversation, nor sa- 
tirical in thy jests; the one will make thee 
unwelcome to all company; the other pulls 
on quarrels, and gets the hatred of thy best 
friends; for suspicious jests (when any of them 
savour of trutu) leave a bitterness in the minds 
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of those which are touched. And, notwith- 
standing I have already pointed at this inclu- 
sively, yet I think it necessary to leave it thee 
as a special caution; because I have seen 
many so prone to quip and gird, as they would 
rather lose their friend than their jest. And, 
if perchance their boiling brain yield a quaint 
scoff, they will travail to be delivered of it as 
a woman with child. These nimble fancies 
are but the froth of wit. 


THE 


WMonours of the Table. 


=e © ote 


THE FURNITURE OF THE TABLE AND 
SIDEBOARD. 


Ir is the remark of every travelled geutle- 
man, that Nature has most prodigally lavished 
upon our country, the greatest variety of her 
choicest and most grateful productions; but 
that, although our tables may “ groan with the 
weight of the feast,” there is frequently a want 
of attention to the minutiz, to those small 
matters which, taken together, make a large 
item in the sum of human comfort. Let the 
lady who superintends the laying out of a table 
for an entertainment, attend to a few remarks 
on this head. Whether a plain domestic or a 
rich damask table-cloth, or perhaps two, are 
to cover the festive board—whether that board 
is to be of pine of purest white, or of the more 
precious woods, these, and all other matters 
relating to the splendour or meanness of the 
furniture of a table, must and should depend 
upon considerations foreign to our purpose ; 
but that the furniture of a table, of whatever 
its materials may consist, should be perfectly 
cleanly, convenient, and sufficient in quantity; 
that the condiments usually attached thereto, 
should be of good quality and properly pre- 
pared, are matters of absolute necessity for 
comfort, and are happily within the reach of 
every one. A 

Every person at table should be provided 
with knife and fork, plate, bread, &c.; and, 
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before every meat-dish, a carving-knife, fork, 
and spoon ; and a spoon before every dish of 
vegetables. At the corners of the table, 
spoons, a salt-cellar, and small spoon for the 
salt; and, if pickles are there placed, a small 
knife and Fock. If the table is large, the fur- 
niture of the corners should be likewise placed 
at short and convenient intervals. It has lately 
become common, in our Atlantic towns, and 
particularly at tables where light wines are 
used with water, as a long drink, to place, at 
convenient distances round the table, bottles 
of Sauterne, claret, or other light wine, (the 
corks previously drawn, and inserted slightly 
in the bottle,) and goblets of water. This is 
found, by experience, to be an admirable ar- 
rangement for convenience, and gives the 
waiters more time to attend, among other du- 
ties, to the frequent changes of plates, which 
modern refinement has introduced. 

TI need not mention a napkin to each plate: 
it Is as essential as a portion or roll of bread. 

Before, however, we leave the table, let us 
look at the salt. Fine white salt is much more 
palatable than coarse ;—coarse salt is inexcu- 
sable. 

On the sideboard should be arranged, ir 
order, all those articles of furniture which are 
necessary for the table. These are, the great 
supplies of knives and forks, plates of different 
sizes, spoons, bread, &c. &c.; but, in a par- 
ticular manner, the castors.* These should 
always consist of five bottles, at least; viz. 
Cayenne pepper, black pepper, mustard, vin- 
egar, and sweet oil. Much of the relish of a 


* Castors are frequently enlarged, to contain various 


fish and meat sauces, as Reading sauce, anchovy sauce, 
soy, &c. 
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dinner depends upon the purity and goodness 
of these condimeisis; and they are to be pro- 
cured good, at moderate prices, and with 
moderate pains. Let no lady who wishes to 
earn a large share of credit, neglect, before 
dinner, to examine into the state of that most 
necessary appendage toa dinner table. Let 
the castors be filled—not half filled—with con- 
diments of good quality ; that is, the sweet oil 
not rancid, nor the vinegar sweet, nor the pep- 
per in grains like hail-stones, nor the mustard 
stale: and, one word more, madam, before we 
dismiss the castors—a little spoon for the mus- 
tard, though it were of wood—and—and—re- 
member the salt-spoons. 


RULES FOR BEHAVIOUR AT TABLE—EN- 
TERT AINER—GUESTS. 


Or all the graceful accomplishments, and of 
every branch of polite education, it has been 
long admitted, that a gentleman and lady 
never show themselves to more advantage, 
than in acquitting themselves well in the hon- 
ours of the table; that is to say, in serving 
their guests and treating their friends, agree- 
ably to their rank and situation in life. 

Next to giving them a good dinner, is treat- 
ing them with hospitality and attention; and 
this attention is what young people have to 
learn. Experience will teach them, in time; 
but, till they learn, they will always appear 
ungraceful and awkward. ; 

In all public companies, precedence is at- 
tended to, and particularly at table. Women 
have here always taken place of men, and 
both men and ese Dae sat above each 

] 
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other, according to the rank they bear in hfe 
Where a company is equal, in point of rank, 
married ladies take place of single ones, and 
older ones of younger ones. 

When dinner is announced, the mistress of 
the house requests the lady first in rank, in 
company, to show the way to the rest, and 
walk first into the room where the table is 
served; she then asks the second in. prece- 
dence to follow; and after all the ladies are 
passed, she brings up the rear herself.—The 
master of the house does the same with the 
gentlemen. Among persons of real distinc- 
tion, this marshalling of the company is unne- 
cessary; every woman and every man present 
knows his rank and precedence, and takes his 
lead, without any direction from the mistress 
or the master. 

When they enter the dining-room, each 
talkes his place, in the same order: the mis- 
tress of the table sits at the upper end; those 
of superior rank next her, right and left; those 
next in rank following; then the gentlemen, 
and the master at the lower end; and nothing 
is considered as a greater mark of ill-breeding, 
than for a person to interrupt this order, or 
seat himself higher than he ought. Custom, 
however, has lately introduced a new mode of 
seating. A gentleman and a lady sitting al- 
ternately round the table, and this, for the 
better conyenience of a lady’s being attended 
to, and served by the gentleman next her. 
When the latter mode (which seems to be the 
most fashionable, at present, in the United 
States) is adopted, the mistress of the house, 
before leading the way, requests the lady 
highest in rank, or the lady in honour of whom 
the entertainment is given, to follow; and 
then motions to some gentleman, the most re- 
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spected of the company, to take her by the 
hand. The other ladies are then conducted, 
by the gentlemen, with as little ceremony as 
possible, in the same manner; each gentleman 
taking his seat beside the lady whom he has 
thus accompanied into the dining-room. But, 
notwithstanding this promiscuous seating, the 
ladies, whether above or below, are to be 
served in order, according to their rank or 
age; after them the gentlemen, in the same 
manner. 

The mistress of the house always sits at the 
upper end of her table, provided any ladies are 
present; and her husband at the lower end;. 
but, if the company consist of gentlemen only, 
the mistress seldom appears; in which case, 
the master takes the upper seat. At whatever 
part of the table the mistress of the house sits, 
that will ever be considered as the first place.* 

As eating a great deal is deemed indelicate 
in a lady, (for her character should be rather 
divine than sensual,) it will be ill-manners to 
help her to a large slice of meat at once, or fill 
her plate too full. When you have served her 
with meat, she should be asked what kind of 
vegetables she likes: and the gentleman sit- 
ting next the dish that holds those vegetables, 
should be requested to help her. 

Where there are several dishes at table, the 
mistress of the house carves that which is be- 
fore her, and requestsher husband, or the per- 
son at the bottom of the table, to carve the 


* The society ot the United States bemg much less com- 
plex than that of Europe, the observations, as to distinc- 
tions of rank, have here a limited operation only. It may, 
however, be observed, that the order of precedence is not 
he less established; viz. ladies, strangers, and lastly gen- 
lemen, in respect and attention, always preferring thos¢ 
who bear the honours of time, 
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joint or bird before him. But if the dish placed 

efore the lady of the house be large, or re- 
quire considerable strength to carve, it is 
usual for some gentleman, sitting near her, to 
tender his service; in which case, he takes 
the lady’s seat, and she is accommodated with 
one on his right or left; and thus, is not only 
relieved from a labour much beyond her 
strength, but enabled the better to attend to 
the serving of her guests. Soup is generally 
the first thing served, and should be stirred 
from the bottom; fish, if there is any, the next. 

But, in serving their guests, the master or 
mistress should distribute their favours equal- 
ly, and as impartially as they can. I have 
sometimes seen a large dish of fish extend no 
farther than to the fifth person, when there 
have been ten persons; and a haunch of 
venison lose all its fat before half the table 
tasted it. 

If you have a bird at table,a delicacy which 
you cannot apportion out to all as you wish, 
cut it up, and hand it round by a servant; in 
this case, out of modesty, persons will take but 
a small part, and perhaps a part which you 
could not send to them without disrespect. 
Some, in such a case, ask their guests, whether 
they will please to have any, and what part; 
and this on the same principle. 

The master or mistress of the table should 
continue eating, whilst any of the company 
are so employed; and to enable themselves to 
do sa they should help themselves accord- 
ingly. 

here there are not two courses, but one 
course and a remove, that is, a dish to be 
brought up, when one is taken away, the mis- 
tress or person who presides, should acquaint 
her company with what is to come; or if the 
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whole is put on the table at once, should tell 
her friends, that “* they see, their dinner;” but, 
they should be told, what wine, or other bev- 
erage, is on the sideboard. Sometimes, a cold 
joint of meat, or a sallad, is placed on the side- 
board. In this case, it should be announced 
to the company. 

If any of the company seem backward in 
asking for wine, it is the part of the master to 
ask or invite them to drink, or he will be 
thought to grudge his liquor; and it is the 
part of the mistress or master to ask those 
friends who seem to have dined, whether they 
would please to have more. As it is unseemly 
in ladies to call for wine, the gentlemen pres- 
ent should ask them in turn, whether it is 
agreeable to drink a glass of wine. “ Mrs. 
—, will you do me the honour to drink a 
glass of wine with me?” and what kind of the 
wine present they prefer, and call for two 
glasses of such wine, accordingly. Each then 
waits till the other is served, when they bow 
to each other and drink. 

Habit having made a pint of wine after din- 
ner almost necessary to a man who eats freely, 
which is not the case with women; and as 
their sitting and drinking with the men, would 
be unseemly, it is customary, after the cloth 
and dessert are removed, and two or three 
glasses of wine have gone round, for the ladies 
to retire, and leave the men to themselves; 
and for this, it is the part of the mistress of the 
house to make the motion for retiring, by pri- 
vately consulting the ladies present, whether 
they please to withdraw. The ladies thus 
rising, the men should rise of course, and the 
gentleman next the door should open it, to let 
them pass 
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As it is ungenteel, to urge men to drink 
more than they like, to sing forth the praises 
of a bumper, or complain of the light in their 
glasses, so is it equally so, to eye your friend. 
whilst he is filling his glass, or suffer the bottle 
to stop, when it comes to you. 

Should you invite any one to dine or sup 
with yon, recollect whether ever you had ob- 
served him to prefer one thing to another, and 
endeavour to procure that thing; when at 
table, say, I think you seemed to give this dish 
a preference, I therefore ordered it. This is 
the wine I observed you best like, I have there- 
fore been at some pains to procure it. Trifling 
as these things may appear, they prove an at- 
tention to the person they are said to: and an 
attention in trifles is <he test of respect; the 
compliment will not be lost. 

Having now pointed out the duty of the 
person entertaining, I will say a few words to 
those entertained. 

Fating quick, or very slow, at meals, is 
characteristic of the vulgar; the first infers 
poverty, that you have not had a good meal 
for some time; the last, if abroad, that.you 
dislike your entertainment; if at home, that 
you are rude enough to set before your friends, 
what you cannot eat yourself. So again, eat- 
ing your soup with your nose in the plate is 
vulgar; it has the appearance of being used to 
hard work, and having of course an unsteady 
hand. If it be necessary, then, to avoid this, it 
is much more so, that of smelling to the meat 
whilst on your fork, before you put it to your 
mouth. I have seen an ill-bred fellow do this, 
and have been so angry, that I could have 
kicked him from the table. If you dislike 
what you have, leave it; but on no account, 
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by smelling to, or examining it, charge your 
friend with putting unwholesome provisions 
before you. 

_To be well received, you must always be 
circumspect at table, where it is exceedingly 
rude, to scratch any part of your body, to spit, 
or blow your nose, (if you can’t avoid it, turn 
Mes head,) to eat greedily, to lean your el- 

ows on the table, to sit too far from it, to 
pick your teeth before the dishes are removed, 
or to leave the table before grace is said. 

Drinking of healths is now growing out of 
fashion, and is very unpolite in good company. 
Custom once had made it universal, but the 
improved manners of the age now render it 
vulgar. What can be more rude or ridiculous, 
than to interrupt persons at their meals, with 
unnecessary compliments? Abstain, then, from 
this silly custom, where you find it out of use, 
and use it only at those tables, where it con- 
tinues general. : 

Toasts and sentiments are now generally 
exploded, except when a company is assem- 
bled on some public occasion, as the celebra- 
tion of a victory, the departure or return of a. 
distinguished public officer, &c. We some- 
times, however, meet with a citizen of the 
“ olden time,” who claims the right of one li- 
bation to the “ memory of general Washing- 
ton.” This is an homage of. the heart, which 
will be always responded to by an American 

entleman, in any society of this country. 

hen toasts are given, it is proper to observe 
that the president and vice-president, altcr- 
nately, call upon each guest for his sentiment, 
each officer attending to one side only of the 
table. Generally, at public dinners or sup- 
pers, a2 committee of arrangement prepare the 
toasts beforehand; and, in this case, they are 
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announced from the chair. One word upon 
obnoxious toasts. No well-bred person, under 
any circumstances, would designedly offer a 
toast which could be reasonably exceptionable 
to any member of the company. When, how- 
ever, an obnoxious toast is given, it is polite 
to suffer it to pass without remark. The un- 
fortunate toaster will soon perceive, by the 
constrained civility of the company, that he 
has forfeited a part, at least, of their favour, 
and must sit reproved under their tacit repre- 
hension. : 

When you see but little of a thing at table, 
or a viand thet is scarce and dear, do not seem 
covetous of it, for every one will expect a 
taste of it as well as yourself; and when a bird 
is cut up, and served round to the company 
to take that part they like, it will show a be- 
coming modesty to take the worst part. 

When invited to dinner, be always there in 
time; there cannot be a greater rudeness, if 
you are a person of:any weight with your 
friend, than to oblige him to delay his dinner 
for your coming, (besides the chance of spoil- 
ing it) or more unpolite to the rest of the com- 
pany, to make them wait for you. Be always 
there a quarter of an hour before the appoint- 
ed time, and remember that punctuality in 
this matter, is a test of good-breeding. 

If a superior, the master of the table, offers 

ou a thing of which there is but one, to pass 
it to the person next you, would be indirectly 
charging him that offered it to you, with a 
want of good manners and proper respect to 
his company ; or, if you are the only stranger 
present, it would be rudeness to make a feint 
of refusing it, with the customary apology, I 
cannot think of taking it from you, sir, or, I 
am sorry to deprive you of it, it being snp- 
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pened he is conscious of his own rank, and if 
e chose not to give it, would not have offered 
it; your apology, therefore, in this case, is a 
rudeness, by putting him on an equality with 
yourself; in like manner, it would be a rude- 
ness, to draw back, when requested by a su- 
perior to pass the door first, or step into a 
carriage before him. 

If a man of rank be of the party, it is a 
mark of respect, for the master to meet him at 
the coach-door, and usher him in. 

Jn a word, when invited to dine or sup at 
the house of any well-bred man, observe how 
he does the honours of his table; mark his 
manner of treating his company, attend to the 
compliments of congratulation or condolence 
that he pays, and take notice of his address, to 
his superiors, his equals, and his inferiors; 
nay, his very looks and tone of his voice are 
worthy your attention, for we cannot please 
without a union of them all. 

If the necessities of nature oblige you at 
any time, (particularly at dinner,) to withdraw 
from the company you are in, endeavour to 
steal away unperceived, or make some excuse 
for retiring, that may keep your motives for 
withdrawing a secret; and on your return, be 
careful not to announce that return, or suffer 
any adjusting of your dress, or replacing of 
your watch, to say from whence you came. 
To act otherwise is indelicate and rude. 


RULES FOR WAITING AT TABLE. 


A Goop servant will be mdustrious, and at- 
tend to the following rules in waiting; but 
where he is remiss, it is the duty of the mas- 
ter or mistress to remind him. 
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1. If there is a soup for dinner, according te 
the number of the company to lay each person 
a flat plate, and a soup plate over it; a napkin, 
knife, fork, and spoon; and to place the chairs. 
If there is no soup, the soup-plate may be 
omitted. 

2. To stand with his back to the sideboard 
looking on the table. This is the office of the 
principal servant. If there are more, then to 
stand round the table; or, if each person’s 
servant is present, that servant should stand 
behind his mistress’ or master’s chair. 

3. To keep the dishes in order upon the 
table, as they were at first put on. 

4. If any of the garnish of the dishes falls 
on the cloth, to remove it from the table ina 

late with a spoon, thus keeping the table free 
rom litter. 

5. To change each person’s plate, knife 
fork, and spoon, as soon as he has done with 
them. This will be known, by the person’s 

utting the handles of his knife and fork into 
is plate. 

6. To look round and see if any want bread, 
and help them to it, before it is called for. 

7. To hand the decorations of the table, viz. 
oil, vinegar, or mustard, to those who want, 
anticipating even their wishes. Every one 
knows with what food mustard is eaten; with 
what vinegar, and so on; and a diligent, at- 
tentive servant will always hand it, before it is 
asked for. 

8. To give the plates, &c. perfectly clean 
and free from dust, and never give a second 

lass of wine. in a glass that has been once 
used. If there is not a sufficient change of 
glasses, he should have a vessel of water under 
the sideboard, to dip them in, and should wipe 
them bright. 
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9. It is genteel to have thin gill-glasses, and 
the servant should fill them only half full; this 
prevents spilling, and the foot of the glass 
should be perfectly dry, before it is given. 

10. To give nothing but on a waiter, and 
always to hand it with the left hand, and on 
the left side of the person he serves. When 
serving wine, to put his thumb on the foot of 
the glass; this will prevent its overthrow. 

‘11. Never to reach across a table; or, in 
serving one person, to put his hand or arm 
before another. 

12. To tread lightly across the room; and 
never to speak, but in reply to a question 
asked, and then in a modest under voice. 

13. When the dishes are to be removed, to 
remove them with care, so as not to spill the 
sauce or gravy over any of the company; to 
clean the table-cloth from crumbs, if a second 
course is to:be served up; if not, to take away 
the knives, forks, and spoons, in a knife-tray, 
clear away the plates, take up the pieces of 
bread with a fork, roll up the cloth to prevent 
the crumbs falling on the floor, rub the table 
clean and bright, and put on the wine, &c. 
from the sideboard, with a decanter of water 
and plenty of clean glasses. 

14. Where water glasses are used after 
dinner, to wash the fingers; to put on those 

lasses half full of clean water, when the table 
is cleared, but before the cloth is removed. 

These things are the province of the ser- 
vants; but, as few servants are thorough good 
waiters, and as the master of the house is re- 
sponsible for his attendants, it is incumbent on 
him to see that his company is properly served 
and attended. For a table ill-served and at- 
tended, is always a reflection on the good con- 
duct of the mistress or master. 
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THE ART OF CARVING. 


Tue author of this work, from a conviction 
that the knowledge it communicates, 1s one of 
the accomplishments of a gentleman, and that 
the Art of Carving is little known, but to 
those who have long been accustomed to it, 
persuades himself he cannot make the rising 
generation a more useful or acceptable pres- 
ent, than to lay before them a book, that will 
teach them to acquit themse.ves well, in the 
discharge of this part of the honours of the 
table. We are always in pain for a man, who, 
instead of cutting up a fowl genteelly, is hack- 
ing for half an hour across a bone, greasing 
himself, and bespattering the company with 
the sauce; but where the master or mistress 
of a table, dissects a bird with ease and grace, 
or serves her guests with such parts as are 
best flavoured, and most esteemed, they are 
not only well thought of, but admired. The 
principal things that are brought, then, to 
table, are here delineated, and the customary 
method of carving them pointed out, in a 
manner, that, with little attention, will be 
readily understood, and the knowledge of 
carving, with a little practice, easily acquired. 

Young folks, unaccustomed to serving at 
table, will, with the help of these cuts, and the 
instructions accompanying them, soon be able 
to carve well; if, at the same time, they will, 
as occasion offers, take notice, how a good 
carver proceeds, when a joint or fowl is be- 
fore him. 

I have also taken the liberty of pointing out, 
in the course of these instructions, what parts 
of viands served up are most esteemed, that 
persons carving may be enabled to show a 
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roper attention to their best guests and 
friends, and may help them to their liking. 

There are some graceful methods of carv- 
ing, that should also be attended to, such as 
not to rise from our seat, if we can help it, 
but to have a seat high enough to give usa 
command of the table ; not to help any one to 
too much at a time, nor to give the nice parts 
all to one person; but to distribute them, if 
possible, among the whole, or the best to those 
of superior rank, in preference to those of 
inferior, and not to cut the slices too thick or 
too thin, and to help them to gravy, removing 
the cold fat that swims on it, in cold weather ; 
but it is generally best to ask our friends what 
part they like best. 

We will then begin with those joints. &c. 
that are simple and easy to be carved, and af- 
terwards proceed to suchas are more compli- 
cate and difficult. 


Leg of Mutton. 


Qw\ 


This cut represents a leg or jigot of boiled 
mutton; it should be served up in the dish as 
it lies, lying uponits back; but when roasted, 
the under side, as here represented by the 
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letter d, should lie uppermost in the dish, as 
in a ham, (which see); and in this case. as it 
will be necessary occasionally to turn it so, as 
to get readily at the under side, and cut it in 
the direction of a, 6, the shank, which is here 
broken and bent for the conveniency of put- 
ting it into a less pot or vessel to boil it, is not 
broken or bent in a roasted joint, of course, 
snould be wound round (after it is taken off the 
spit,) with half a sheet of writing paper, and 
so sent up to table, that a person carving it 
may take hold of it, without greasing his 
hands. Accordingly, when he wishes to cut it 
on the under side, it being too heavy a joint 
to be easily turned with a fork, the carver is 
to take hold of the shank with his left hand, 
and he will thus be able to turn it readily, so 
as to cut it where he pleases with his right. 

A leg of wether mutton, which is by far the 
best flavoured, may be readily known when 
bought, by the kernel, or little round lump of 
fat, just above the letters a, e. 

When a leg of mutton is first cut, the per- 
son carving, should turn the joint towards him, 
as it here lies, the shank to the left hand; then 
holding it steady with his fork, he should cut 
in deep on the fleshy part, in the hollow of the 
thigh, quite to the bone, in the direction a, b. 
Thus will he cut right through the kernel of 
fat, called the Pope’s eye, which many are 
fond of. The most juicy parts of the leg, are 
in the thick part of it, from the line a, b, up 
wards, towards e, but many prefer the drier 
part, which is about the shank or knuckles; 
this part is by far the coarser, but as I said, 
some prefer it, and call it the venison part, 
though it is less like venison than any other 
part of the joint. The fat of this joint lies 
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chiefly on the ridge e, e, and is to be cut in the 
direction e, f. 

As many are fond of having a bone, and 
have an idea, that the nearer the bone, the 
sweeter the flesh; in a leg of mutton, there is 
but one bone readily to be got at, and that a 
small one; this is the cramp bone, by some 
called the gentleman’s bone, and is to be cut 
out, by taking hold of the shank-bone with the 
left hand, and with a knife, cutting down to 
the thigh-bone at the point d, then passing the 
Knife under the cramp-bone, in the direction 
d, c, it may easily be cut out. 


A Shoulder of Mutton.—No. 1. 


7" 


= ‘ WS ! 


MH 


Figure 1, represents a shoulder of mutton, 
which is sometimes salted and boiled by fanci- 
ful people; but customarily served up roasted, 
and laid in a dish, with the back or upper side 
uppermost, as here represented. _ 

When not over-roasted it 1s a joint very full 
of gravy, much more so than a leg, and as 
such, by many preferred, and particularly as 
having many very good, delicate, and savoury 
parts in it. 
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The shank-bone should be wound round 
with writing paper, as pointed out in the leg, 
that the person carving may take hold of it, 
to turn it as he wishes. Now, when it is first 
cut, it should be in the hollow part of it; in 
the direction a, 6, and the knife should be 
passed deep to the bone. The gravy then 
runs fast into the dish, and the part cut, opens 
wide enough to take many slices from it 
readily. 

The best fat, that which is full of kernels 
and best flavoured, lies on the outer edge, and 
is to be cut out in thin slices in the direction 
e, f. If many are at table, and the hollow 
part cut in the line a, }, is all eaten, some 
very good and delicate slices may be cut out 
on each side of the ridge of the blade-bone, in 
the direction c,d. The line between these 
two dotted lines, is that in the direction ot 
which the edge or ridge of the blade-bone lie: 
and cannot be cut across. 


A Shoulder of Mutton.—No. 2. 


On the under side of the shoulder, as repre 
sented in figure 2, there are two parts, very 
full of gravy, and such as many persons pre- 
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fer to those of the upper side. One is a deep 
cut, in the direction g, h, accompanied with 
fat, and the other all lean, in a line from 7 tok. 
The parts about the shank are coarse and dry, 
as about the knuckle in the leg; but yet some 
prefer this dry part, as being less rich or lus- 
cious, and of course, less apt to cloy. 

A shoulder of mutton over-roasted is spoiled. 


A Leg of Pork, 

Whether boiled or roasted, is sent up to 
table as a leg of mutton roasted, and cut up in 
the same manner; of course, I shall refer you 
to what I have said on that joint, only that the 
close firm flesh about the knuckle, is by many 
reckoned the best, which is not the case ina 
leg of mutton. 

“A Shoulder of Pork is never cut or sent to 
table as such, but the shank-bone, with some 
little meat annexed, is often served up boiled, 
and called a spring, and is very good eating. 


Edge-bone of Beef. 


As this worl is not a critical investigation 
of words, but relates merely to the art of 
carving, [shall not give my reasons for cailing 

17 
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it an edge-bone, in preference to isch-bone, 
which is, in fact, the true name from ischium, 
Latin for the hip-bone, the former being that 
by which it is generally known. The follow- 
ing is a representation of it, andit is a favour-_ 
ite joint at table. . » 

In carving it, as the outside suffers in its 
flavour, from the water in which it is boiled, 
the dish should be turned towards the carver, 
as it is here represented; and a thick slice 
should be first cut off, the whole length of the 
joint, beginning at a, and cutting it all the 
way a and through the whole surface, from 
a to b. 

The soft fat, that resembles marrow, lies on 
the back, below the letter d, and the firm fat 
is to be cut in thin horizontal slices at the 
point c; but as some persons prefer the soft 
fat and others the firm, each should be asked 
what he likes. 

The upper part as here shown, 1s certainly 
the handsomest, fullest of gravy, most tender, 
and is encircled with fat; but there are still 
some, who prefer a slice on the under side, 
which is quite lean. But as it is a heavy joint 
and very troublesome to turn, that person can- 
not have much good-manners who requests it. 

The skewer that keeps the meat together 
when boiling, is here shown at a. It should 
be drawn cut, before the dish is served up to 
table; or if 1t be necessary to leave a skewer 
in, that skewer should be a silver one 

: 
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A Saddle of Mutton. 


This is by some called a chine of mutton, 
the saddle being the two necks, but as the two 
necks are now seldom sent to table together, 
they call the two loins a saddle. 

A saddle of mutton is a genteel and hand- 
some dish; it consists of the two loins to- 

ether, the back-bone running down the mid- 

le to the tail. Of course, when it is to be 
carved, you must cut a long slice in either of 
the fleshy parts, on the side of’ the back-bone, 
in the direction a, b. 

There is seldom any great length of the tail 
left on, but if it is sent up with the tail, many 
are fond of it, and it may readily be divided 
into several pieces, by cutting between the 
joints of the tail, which are about the distance 
of one inch apart. 
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A Breast of Veal, roastea. 


This is the best end of a breast of veal, with 
the sweet-bread lying on it, and when carved, 
should be first cut down quite through, in the 
first line on the left, d, c; it should next be 
cut across, in the line a, c, from c, to the last 
a, on the left, quite through divides the gris- 
tles from the rib-bones; this done, to those 
who like fat and gristle, the thick or gristly 
part should be cut into pieces as wanted, in 
the lines a, 6. When a breast of vealis cut 
into pieces and stewed, these gristles are very 
tender, and eatable. To such persons as pre- 
fer a bone, a rib should be cut or separated 
from the rest, in the line d, c, and with a part 
of the breast, a slice of the sweet-bread, e, cut 
across the middle. 
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A knuckle of veal is always boiled, and is 
admired for the fat, sinewy tendons about the 
knuckle, which, if boiled tender, are much es- 
teemed. A lean knuckle is not worth the 
dressing. , 

You cannot cut a handsome slice, but in the 
direction a,b. The most delicate fat lies about 
the part d, and if cut in the line d, c, you will 
divide two bones, between which lies plenty 
of fine marrowy fat. 

The several bones about the knuckle, may 
be readily separated at the joints, and as they 
are covered with tendons a bone may be given 
to those who hke st. 
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A spare-rib of pork is carved, by cutting 
out a slice from the fleshy part, in the line a,b. 
This joint will afford many good cuts in this 
direction, with as much fat as people like to 
eat of such strong meat. When the fleshy 
part is cut away, a bone may be easily sepa- 
rated from the next to it, in the line d, b, c, 
disjointing it at c. 

Tew pork-eaters are fond of gravy, it being 
too strong; on this account, it is eaten with 
apple-sauce. 
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There are many delicate bits about a calf’s 
head, and when young, perfectly white, fat, 
and well dressed, half a head is a genteel dish, 
if a small one. 

When first cut, it should be quite along the 
cheek bone, in the fleshy part, in the direc- 
tion c, b, where many handsome slices may be 
cut. In the fleshy part, at the end of the jaw- 

bone, lies part of the throat sweet-bread, 
which may be cut into, in the line ec, d, and 
which is esteemed the best part in the head. 
Many like the eye, which is to be cut from its 
socket a, by forcing the point of a carving 
knife down to the bottom on one edge of the 
socket, and cutting quite round, keeping the 
point of the knife slanting towards the middle, 
so as to separate the meat from the bone. 
This piece is seldom divided, but if you wish 
to oblige two persons with it, it may be cut 
imto two parts. The palate is also reckoned 
by some a delicate morsel: this is found on 
the under side of the roof of the mouth; it is a 
crinkled, white thick skin, and may be easily 
separated from the bone by the knife, by lift- 
ing the head up with your left hand. 

There is also some good meat to be met 
with on the under side, covering the under 
jaw, and some nice, gristly fat to be pared off 
about the ear, ¢. 

There are scarce any bones here to be sep- 
arated: but one may be cut off, at the tock, 
in the line f, e, but this is a coarse part. 

There is a tooth in the upper jaw, the last 
tooth behind, which having several cells, and 
being full of jelly, is called the sweet tooth. 
Its delicacy is more in the name than any 
thing else. It is a double tooth, lies firm in 
its socket, at the further end, but if the calf 
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was a young one, 
with the point of a eae, ‘ 

In serving your guest with a slice of head, 
you should inquire whether he would e 
any of the tongue or brains, which are gene- 
rally served up in a separate dish, in which © 
case, a slice from the thick part of the tongue, 
near the root, is best. Sometimes the brains 
are made up int small cakes, fried, and put 
round to ornament it; when so, give one of 
these cakes. 


A ham is cut two ways, across in the line 
b, c, or, with the point of the carving-knife, in 
the circular hne in the middle, taking out a 
small piece as at a, and cutting thin slices in 
a circular direction, thus enlarging it by de- 
grees. This last method of cutting it, is to 

reserve the gravy and keep it moist, which 
is thus prevented from running out. 


b ig 
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A Haunch of Venison. 
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In carving a haunch of venison, first cut it 
across down to the bone, in the line d, c, a, 
then turn the dish with the end a, towards 
you, put in the point of the knife at c, and cut 
it down as deep as you can in the direction 
c, 6; thus cut, you may take out as many 
slices as you please, on the right or left. As 
the fat lies deeper on the left, between 6, and 
a, to those who are fond of fat, as most veni-~ 
son eaters are, the best flavoured and fattest 
slices will be found on the left of the line c, 6, 
supposing the end a, turned towards you. 
Slices of venison should not be cut thick, nor 
too thin, and plenty of gravy should be given 
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with them; but as there is a particular sauce 
made for this meat, with red wine and cur- 
rant-jelly, your guest should be asked if he 
pleases to have any. 

As the fat of venison is very apt to cool and 
get hard and disagreeable to the palate, it 
should always be secved up on a water-dish, 
and if your company is large, and he ao is 
a long time on the table, a lamp should be 
for, and a few slices of fat and lea 
some of the gravy, are presently heated over 
it, either in a silver or a pewter plate. This 
is always done at table, and the sight of the 
lamp never fails to give pleasure to your com- 
pany. 


An Ox Tongue. 
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A tongue is to be cut across, in the line a, 6 
and a slice taken from thence. The most ten- 
der and juicy slices will be about the middle, 
or between the line a, 6, and the'root. To- 
wards the tip, the meat is closer and dryer 
For the fat, and a kernel with that fat, cut off 
a slice of the root on the right of the letter 6, 
at the bottom next the dish. A tongue is gen- 
erally eaten with white meat, veal, chicken, 
or turkey; and to those whom you serve with 
the latter, you should give of the former. 


A piece of a Sirion of Beef. 


Whether the whole sirloin, or part of it 
only, be sent to table, is immaterial, with re- 
spect to carving it. The figure here repre- 
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sents part of the joint only, the whole being 
too large for families in general. It is drawn 
as standing up in the dish, in order to show 
the inside or under part; but when sent to 
table, it is always laid down, so as that the 
part described by the letter c, lies close on the 
dish. The part c, d, then hes uppermost, and 
the line a, b, underneath. 

The meat on the upper side of the ribs, 1s 
firmer, and of a closer texture, than the fleshy 
part underneath, which is by far the most ten- 
der; of course some prefer one part, and some 
another. 

To those who like the upper side, and rather 
would not have the first cut or outside slice, 
that outside slice should be first cut off, quite 
down to the bone, in the directionc,d. Plenty 
of soft, marrowy fat will be found underneath 
the ribs. If a person wishes to have a slice 
underneath, the jomt must be turned up, by © 
taking hold of the end of the ribs with the left 
hand, and raising it, until it is in the position 
as here represented. One slice or more may 
now be cut in the direction of the line a, }, 
passing the knife down to the bone. The 
slices, whether on the upper or under side, 
should be cut thin, but not too much so. 


A Brisket of Beef. 


This is a part always boiled, and is to be 
cut in the direction a, b, quite down to the 
bone, but never help any one to the outside 
slice, which should be taken off pretty thick, 
The fat cut with this slice is a firm gristly fat, 
but a softer fat will be found underneath, for 
those who prefer it. : 
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A Brisket of Beef. 
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Al Buttock of Beef, 


Is always boiled, and requires no print to 
point out how it should be carved. A thick 
slice should be cut off all round the buttock, 
that your friends may be helped to the juicy 
and prime part of it. This cut into, thin 
slices may be cut from the top; but as it is a 
dish that is frequently brought to the table 
cold, a second day, it should always be cut 
handsome and even. To those to whom a slice 
all round would be too much, a third of the 
round may be given, with a thin slice of fat. 
On one side there is a part whiter than ordi- 
nary, by some called the white muscle. A but- 
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tock is generally divided, and this white part 
sold separate as a delicacy, but it is by no 
means so, the meat being close and dry, 
whereas the darker coloured parts, though 
apparently of a coarser grain, are of a looser 
texture, more tender, fuller of gravy, and bet- 
ter flavoured ; and ren of distinguishing pal- 
ates ever prefer them. 


A Fillet of Veal, 

Which is the thigh part, similar to a buttock 
of beef, is brought to table always in the same 
form, but roasted. The outside slice of the 
fillet, is by many thought a delicacy, as being 
most savoury; but it does not follow, that 
every one likes it; each person should there- 
fore be asked, what part they prefer. If not 
the outside, cut off a thin slice, and the second 
cut will be white meat, but cut it even and — 
close to the bone. A fillet of veal is generally 
stuffed under the skirt or flap with a sayo ary 
pudding, called forced-meat. Ttis is to be cut 
deep into, in a line with the surface of the fil- 
let, and a thin slice taken out; this, with a 
little fat cut from the skirt, should be wiven to 
each person present. 


A Fore-Quarter of Lamb, roasted. 

Before any one is helped to a part of this 
joint, the shoulder should be separated from 
the breast, or what is by some called the coast, 
by passing the knife under, in the direction 
c,g,d,e. The shoulder being thus removed, » 
a lemon or orange should be squeezed upon 
the part, and then sprinkled with salt where 
the shoulder joined it, and the shoulder should 
be laid on it again. ‘The gristly part should 
next be separated from the ribs, in the line 
J, d. It is now in readiness to be divided 
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A Fore-Quarter of Lamb, roasted. 


among the company. The ribs are genera.ly 
most esteemed, and one or two may be sepa- 
rated from the rest, in the line a,b; or, te 
those who prefer the gristly part, a piece or 
two, or more, may be cut off in the lines h, 2, 
&c. Though all parts of young lamb are nice, 
the shoulder of a fore-quarter is the least 
thought of; it is not so rich. 

If the fore-quarter is that of a grass lamb 
and large, the shoulder should be put into 
another dish when taken off; and it is carved, 
as a shoulder of mutton, which see. 
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A roasted pig is seldom sent to table whole, 
the head is cut off by the cook, and the body 
slit down the back and served up as here re- 
presented; and the dish garnished with the 
chaps and ears. 

Before any one is helped, the shoulder 
should be separated from the carcass, by pass- 
ing the knife under it, in the circular direc- 
tion: and the leg separated in the same man- 
ner, in the dotted lines c,d,e. The most del- 
icate part in the whole pig, is the triangular 
piece of the neck, which may be cut off in the 
line f, g. The next best parts are the ribs, 
which may be divided in the line a, 6, &c. . 
Indeed the bones of a pig of three weeks old, 
are little else than gristle, and may be easily 
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cut through; next to these, are pieces cut 
from the leg and shoulder. Some are fond of 
an ear, and others of a chap, and those per- 
sons may readily be gratified. 


A Rablit. 
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This is a rabbit, as trussed and sent up to 
table. After separating the legs, the shoulders 
or wings, (which many prefer,) are to be cut 
off in the circular dotted line, e, f, g.. The 
back is divided into two or three parts, in the 
lines i, &, without dividing it from the belly, 
but cutting it in the line g, hk. The head may 
be given to any person who likes it, the ears 
being removed before the rabbit is served up. 


A Goose, 
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Like a turkey, is seldom quite dissected, 
unless the company is large; but when it 1s, 
18 
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the following is the method. Turn the neck 
towards you, and cut two or three long slices 
on each side the breast, in the lines a, 6, quite 
to the bone. Cut these slices from the bone 
which done, proceed to take off the leg, by 
turning the goose up on one side, putting the 
fork through the small end of the leg-bone, 

ressing it close to the body, which when the 
fenife is entered at d, raises the joint from the 
body. The knife is then to be passed under 
the leg in the direction d, e. Ifthe leg hangs 
to the carcass at the joint e, turn it back with 
the fork, and it will readily separate if the 
goose is young; in old geese, it will require 
some strength to separate it. When the leg 
is off, proceed to take off the wing, by passing 
the forlk through the small end of the pinion, 

ressing it close to the body, and entering the 
knife at the notch e, and passi t under the 
wing, in the direction c,d. It is a nice thing 
to hit this notch ¢, as it 1s not-so visible in the 
bird as in the figure. If the knife is put into 
the notch above it, you cut upon the neck- 
bone, and not on the wing joint. A little 
practice will soon teach the difference ; and if 
the goose is young, the trouble is not great, 
but very much otherwise, if the bird is an old 
one. 

When the leg and wing on one side are 
taken off, take them off on the other side; cut 
off the apron in the line f, e, g, and then take 
off the merry-thought in the line 7,h. The 
neck-bones are next to be separated as ina 
fowl, and all other parts divided as there di- 
rected, to which I refer you. 

The best parts of a goose are in the follow- 
ing order: the breast slices; the fleshy part 
of the wing, which may be divided from‘ the 
pinion; the thigh-bone, which may be easily 
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divided in the joint from the leg-bone, or 
drumstick, as it is called; the pinion, and next 
the side-bones. To those who like sage and 
onion, draw it out with a spoon from the body, 
at the place where the apron is taken from, 
and mix it with the gravy, which should first 
be poured from the boat into the body of the 
goose, before any one is helped. The rump is 
a nice bit to those who like it. It is often pep- 
pered and salted, and sent down to be broiled. 
and is then called a devil, as I have mentioned 
in speaking of a turkey. Even the carcass of 
a goose, by some, is preferred to other parts, 
as being more juicy and more savoury. 


A Green Goose, 


Is cut up in the same way, but the most 
delicate part is the breast and the gristle, at 
the lower part of it. 


A Pheasant. 


The pheasant, as here represented, is skew- 
ered and trussed for the spit, with the head 
tucked under one of the wings; but when sent 
to table, the skewers are withdrawn. 
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In carving this bird, the fork should be 
fi ot in the breast, in two dots there marked. 
You have then the command of the fowl, and 
can turn it as you please; slice down the 
breast in the lines w, 6, and then proceed to 
take off the leg on the outside, in the direction 
d, e, or in the circular dotted line, b, d, as see 
in the figure of the fowl, page 279. This done, 
cut off the wing on the same side in the line 
c,d, in the figure above, and a, h, 6, in the 
figure page 278, which is represented lying on 
one side, with its back towards us. Having 
separated the leg and wing on one side, do the 
same on the other, and then cut off, or sepa- 
rate from the breast-bone on each side of the 
breast, the parts you before sliced or cut 
down. In taking off the wing, be attentive and 
cut it in the notch a, as seen in the print of 
the fowl; for if you cut too near the neck as 
at g, you will find the neck-bone interfere. 
The wing is to be separated from the neck- 
bone. Next cut off the merry-thought in the 
line f, g, by passing the knife under it towards 
the neck.—The remaining parts are tobe cut 
up, as is described in the fowl, which see. 
Some persons like the head for the sake of 
the brains. A pheasant is seldom all cut up, 
but the several parts separated, as they are 
found to be wanted. 

The tastes of connoisseurs are divided, as to 
the relative merits of the white and black 
meat of the pheasant. In helping, inquire 
which each person prefers, and distribute ac- 
cordingly. 
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A Partridge. 


hi 


The partridge, like the pheasant, is here 
trussed for the spit; when served up, the 
skewers are withdrawn. It is cut up likea 
fowl (which see,) the wings taken off in the 
lines a, 6, and the merry-thought in the line 
c,d. Of a partridge the prime parts are the 
white ones, wiz. the wings, breast, merry- 
thought. The wing is thought the best, the 
tip being reckoned the most delicate morsel 
ofthe whole. If your company is large, and 
you have but a brace of birds, rather than 
give offence in distributing the several parts 
amongst them, the most polite method is to 
cut up the brace, agreeably to the directions 
given for cutting up a fowl; and sending a 
plate with the several parts round to your 
company, according to their rank or the re- 
spect you bear them. Their modesty then 
will lead them not to take the best parts, and 
he that is last served, will stand a chance to 
get the nicest bit: for a person will perhaps 
take a leg himself, who would be offended, if 
you sent him one. 
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BE gp A LSTT™ 


The fowl is here represented as lying on its 
side, with one of the legs, wing, and neck- 
bone taken off. It is cut up the same way, 
whether it be roasted or boiled. A roasted 
fowl is sent to table, trussed like a pheasant, 
which see,) except that instead of the head 
eing tucked under one of the wings, it is, in 
a fowl, cut off before it is dressed. A boiled 
fowl is represented below, the leg-bones of 

which are bent inwards and tucked in within 

the belly ; but the skewers are withdrawn, 
prior t' its being sent to table. In order to 
up a fowl, it is best to take it on your 
plate. 

Having shown how to take off the legs, 
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wings, and merry-thought, when speaking of 
the pheasant; it remains only to show how 
the other parts are divided; , is the wing cut 
off, 7, the leg. When the leg, wing, and merry- 
thought are removed, the next thing is to cut 
off the neck-bones described at /. This is 
done by putting in the knife at g, and passing 
it under the long broad part of the bone in the 
line g, A, then lifting it up and breaking off 
the end of the shorter part of the bone which 
cleaves to the breast-bone. All parts being 
thus separated from the carcass, divide the 
breast from the back, by cutting through the 
tender-ribs on each side, from the neck quite 
down to the vent or tail. Then lay the back 
upwards on your plate, fix your fork under 
the rump, and laying the edge of your knife 
in the line b, e, c, and pressing it down, lift up 
the tail or lower part of the back, and it will 
readily divide with the help of your knife, in 
the line 6, e,c. This done, lay the croup or 
lower part of the back upwards in your plate, 
with the rump from you, and with your knife 
cut off the side-bones, by forcing the Knife 
through the rump-bone, in the lines e, f, and 
the whole tow] is completely carved. 


A Boiled Fowl. 
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Of a fowl, the prime parts are the wiugs, 
breast, and merry-thought, and next to these 
the neck-bones and side-bones; the legs are 
rather coarse: of a boiled fowl the legs are 
rather more tender, but of a chicken every 
part is Juicy and good, and next to the breast, 
the legs are certainly the fullest of gravy and 
tne sweetest; and as the thigh-bones are very 
tender and easily broken with the teeth, the 
gristles and marrow render them a delicacy. 
Of the leg of a fowl the thigh is abundantly 
the best, and when given to any one of your 
company, it should be separated from the 
drum-stick at the joint 7, (see the cut, viz. a 
fowl, page 279,) which is easily done, if the 
knife is introduced underneath, in the hollow, 
and the thigh-bone turned back from the leg 
bone. 


A Turkey, 


Roasted or boiled, is trussed and sent up to 
table like a fowl, and cut up in every respect 
like a pheasant. The best parts are the white 
ones, the breast, wings and neck-bones. Mer- 
ry-thought it has none; the neck is taken 
away, and the hollow part under the breast 
stuffed with forced-meat, which is to be cut in 
thin slices in the direction from the rump to 
the neck, and a slice given with each piece of 
turkey. Itis customary not to cut up more 
than the breast of this bird,and if any more is 
wanted, to take off one of the wings. 

Some epicures are very fond of the gizzard 
and rump, peppered well, salted and broiled, 
which they call a devil. When this is to be 
done, it is sliced a little way in the substance 
in several parts of it, with the knife, peppered 
and salted alittle, and sent down to be broiled, 
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and when brought up it is divided into parts 
and handed round to the company, as a bonne 
bouche. 


A Pigeon. 
No. 1. No. 2. 


This is a representation of the back and 
breast of a pigeon. No. 1, the back; No. 2, 
the breast. It issometimes cut up as achicken, 
but as the croup or lower part with the thigh 
is most preferred, and as a pigeon is a small 
bird, and half a one not too much to serve at 
once, it is seldom carved now, otherwise than 
by fixing the fork at the point a, entering the 
knife just before it, and dividing the pigeon 
into two, cutting away in the lines a, 6, and 
a, c, No. 1; at the same time bringing the 
knife out at the back in the direction a, 6, and 
a, c, No. 2. 
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A Cod’s Head. 


ZZ 


Fish, in general, requires very little carving; 
the middle or thickest part of the fish is gene- 
rally esteemed the best, except in a carp, the 
most delicate part of which is the palate 
This is seldom, however, taken out, but the 
whole head is given to those who like it. The 
thin part about the tail of a fish is generally 
least esteemed. 

A cod’s head and shoulders, if Jarge, and in 
season, is a very genteel and handsome dish, 
if nicely boiled. When cut, it should be done 
with a spoon or fish-trowel; the parts about 
the back-bone, on the shoulders, are the most 
firm and best; take off a piece quite down to 
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the bone, in the direction a, b, d,c, putting in 
the spoon at a, c, and with each slice of fish 
give a piece of the sound, which lies under- 
neath the back-bone and lines it, the meat of 
which is thin and a little darker coloured than 
the body of the fish itself; this may be got by 
passing a knife or spoon underneath, in the 
direction d, s. 

There are a great many delicate parts about 
the head, some firm kernels, and a great deal 
of the jelly kind. The jelly parts lie about 
the jaw-bone, the firm parts within the head, 
which must be broken into with a spoon. 
Some like the palate and some the tongue, 
which likewise may be got by putting the 
spoon into the mouth, in the direction of the 
line e, s. The green jelly of the eye is never 
given to any one. 


Al piece of boiled Salmon. 


Of boiled salmon there is one part more fat 
and rich than the other. The belly part is the 
fattest of the two, and it is customary to give 
to those that like both, a thin slice of each; 
for the one, cut it out of the belly part, in the 
direction d,c; the other, out of the back, in 
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the line a,). Those who are fond of salmon 
generally like the skin; of course, the slices 
are to be cut thin, skin and all. 

There are but few directions necessary for 
cutting up and serving fish. In Twurbot, the 
fish-knife or trowel is to be entered in the 
centre or middle over the back-bone, and a 
piece of the fish, as much as will lie on the 
trowel, to be taken off on one side close to the 
bones. The thickest part of the fish is always 
most esteemed, but not too near the head or 
tail; and when the meat on one side of the 
fish is removed close to the bones, the whole 
back-bone is to be raised with the knife and 
fork, and the under side is then to be divided 
among the company. Turbot eaters esteem 
the fins a delicate part. 

The rock fish and sheepshead are carved 
like the turbot. The latter is considered the 
most delicate fish of the Atlantic coast; and . 
the former, though common, are highly es- 
teemed, particularly those caught in fresh 
water. t 

The hallibut is also frequently brought to 
market. The fins and parts lying near them 
are of delicate texture and flavour; the re- 
maining part of the fish is coarse. 

Soals are generally sent to table two ways, 
some fried, others boiled; these are to be cut 
right through the middle, bone and all, and a 
piece of the fish, perhaps a third or fourth 
part, according to its size, given to each. The 
same may be done with other fishes, cutting 
them across, as may be seen in the cut of the 
mackerel, below, d, e, c, b. 
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A Mackerel. 


A mackerel is to be thus cut. Slit the fish 
all along the back with a knife, in the line 
a, ¢,b, and take off one whole side as far as 
the line b,c, not too near the head, as the 
meat about the gills is generally black and ill- 
flavoured. The roe of a male fish is soft like 
the brain of a calf; the roe of the female fish 
is full of small eggs and hard. Some prefer 
one and some another, and part of such roe as 
your friend likes should be given to him. 

The meat about the tail of all fish is gene- 
rally thin and less esteemed, and few like the 
head of a fish, except it be that of a carp, the 
palate of which is esteemed the greatest deli- 
cacy of the whole. 

Eels are cut into pieces through the bone, 
and the thickest part is reckoned the prime 
piece. 

There is some art in dressing a lobster, but 
as this is seldom sent up to table whele, I will 
only say that the tail is reckoned the prime 
part, and next to this the claws. ; 

There are many little directions that might 
be given to young people, with respect to 
other articles brought to table; but as obser 
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vation will be their best director, in matters 
simple in themselves, I shall not swell this 
work in pointing them out. Where there is 
any difficulty in carving, I have endeavoured 
to remove it, and trust that the rules I have 
laid down will, with a little practice, make the 
reader a proficient in this art, which may be 
truly called a polite accomplishment. 


THE END. 


Splensty Bibvary WBvitions. 


JOHN GRIGG@’S 


Elegant Lnbrary Editions of the British Poets and 
Classics, 


EMBELLISHED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


t 


JOSEPHUS’ WORKS, Complete, in two vols. octave, 
with plates. By William Whiston. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, Complete, in one vol. 
octavo, including the Suppressed Poems, with plates. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Complete in one vol. 
octavo, with a portrait of the Author. 


BURNS’S POETICAL, AND PROSE WORKS, Com- 


plete, in one vol. octavo, with a plate. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete, in one vol. octavo, with plates. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL, AND PROSE WORKS, 
(Washington Irving’s Edition,) Complete, in one vol. octavo, 
with a portrait of the Author. 


In thus publishing the works of the most celebrated British 
Classics and Poets, J. Grigg has in view to facilitate their 
acquisition by reducing them to a compact form, offering 
them at a low price, and avoiding a heavy expense in bind- 
ing, thus rendering them portable to the Traveller and availa- 
ble to the Economist. From the attention bestowed on the 
execution of these editions, they are, in all respects, worthy 
of a distinguished place in every Public and Private Library. 


&. G. will from time to time continue to publish works on 
the same cheap and elegant plan 


»GRIGG’S SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SONG- 
STER: being a Choice Collection of the most Fashionable 
Songs, many of which are Original, in one vol. 18mo. 


Numerous flattering notices of this work have appeared 
from time to time, in the different newspapers throughout our 
country; the following is from the pen of William Leggett, 
Esq. former editor of “‘ The Critic,” a gentleman highly dis 
tinguished for his literary attainments. 


“ A handsome copy of this very popular collection of melo- 
dies is lying on our table. It differs from song books gene- 
rally, as much in the taste and judgment which have been 
displayed in the selections, as in the neat style of its typogra- 
phy and binding. There is scarcely a song, old or new, 
admired for any of the qualities which constitute a good 
one, whether for harmony of expression, spirit or tenderness 
of the thoughts, appositeness of imagery, and illustration ot 
smartness of point, that is not to be found in this little volume. 

, Besides the numerous productions of the master spirits of the 
old world, it contains many sweet effusions fro} antic 
poets; and indeed, some of these ‘native wood notes wild,’’ 
to use the expression of the bard of paradise, are well entitled 
to a place even in a work which coatains the melodious 
numbers of Campbell, Moore, and Byron. In this last edition 
of the Southern and Western Songster, the Editor has availed 
himself of the enlargement of the size of the volume, to intro 
duce the admired songs of the distinguished vocalists Mrs 
Knight, Miss Kelly, the Miss Gillinghams, Miss Clara Fisher 
Miss Rock, and others. The extensive and rapid sale which 
the previous editions of this Songster met with, has renderec 
its character so well known, that it can scarcely require 
commendations ; but if any of our readers are in want of an 
extensive, judicious and neat collection of Melodies, each 
cheerfully recommend the volume before us, as combining 
all those qualities.”” . 

* 

BENNETT'S (Rev. John,) LETTERS TO A YOUNG 
LADY, on a variety of subjects calculated to improve the 
heart, to form the manners, and enlighten the understand- 
ing. “That our Daughters may be as polished corners of 
the Temple.” 


Much of the happiness of every family depends on the 
proper cultivation of the female mind. 
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